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PREFACE. 


WHEN the first volume of the New Testament Commen- 
tary (Matthew and Mark, by Prof. McGarvey) was issued, 
the present work had hardly been commenced. My labors, 
consequently, would have been greatly diminished if I had 
felt justified in referring to that excellent work for the in- 
terpretation of such passages as are common to the three 
synoptics. It seemed to me, however, to be desirable in it- 
self, and in some sense due to our readers, that the present 
volume should be wholly original and independent. And in 
order that it might be so, I scrupulously avoided (sometimes 
with great reluctance) consulting Prof. McGarvey’s volume 
during the preparation of this, lest I might be betrayed 
into the adoption and incorporation of his views—or, at the 


P least, receive a biasfrom them. The readers of the two vol- 


umes will consequently find the parallel passages fully and 
originally treated in each work. From the cause above 
stated, no references to the first volume are marked in my 
motes, but for the convenience of the reader the parallels are 
designated at the beginning of each section. 

I have only to add, that in the division of Luke’s Gospel 
into Parts, I have simply followed Greswell, as giving an 


- arrangement upon the whole convenient and satisfactory, 


though in one or two particulars not exactly such as I 
should have preferred. 
dct by 


. Aueusta, GA., Oct., 1877. 
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“INTRODUCTION. 


Sec PION I. 
WHEN AND BY WHOM WRITTEN. 


“THE Gospel according to Luke,” was written before the 
Book of Acts (see Acts i. 1), and as this latter closes when 
- Paul had been two full years a prisoner in Rome, 7. ¢., A. D. 
63, we have thus one datum from which to determine the - 
date of the Gospel. It was, of course, earlier than the year 
above mentioned, and it is probable, from the terms of the 
reference given, that it was considerably earlier. At any 
rate, as the evidence fixes the ulterior limit beyond which it 
could not have been written, it settles the fact (which is 
really the most-important point involved), that the predic- 
tions in this Gospél concerning the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem were actually recorded and published before the event 
took place. 

We are not able to fix the exact date, nor even the prior 
limit. But fortunately this is not important. It seems 
highly probable, however, that Luke’s Gospel was written at 
Ceesarea, while Paul was a prisoner there, about the year 60. 
The recent visit of the Evangelist to Jerusalem in company 
with the Apostle, had given him access to the highest 
sources of information. He met with those who had known 
the Lord and his mother—perhaps with Mary herself; and 
no doubt saw there many of the documents to which he re- 
fers in his preface. We may reasonably conclude, therefore, 
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that he employed the leisure afforded by the imprisonment 
of the Apostle in making further investigations concerning 
the facts connected with the personal history of the Savior, 
and in arranging and writing them in order. 


SECTION II. 
THE EVANGELIST. 


Luke is mentioned in the Scriptures by name only three 
times: “Luke, the beloved physician,” Col. iv. 14; “Only 
. Luke is with me,” 2 Tim. iv. 11; and “Lucas my fellow- 
laborer,” Philemon 24. His presence with the Apostle is fre- 
quently indicated in Acts by the pronoun we or us. (See xvi. 10; 
xx. 5; xxi. 18; xxvii. 1.) Byacorresponding sign, when the 
narrative is in the third person, we infer that the writer 
was not of the company. As he is distinguished from the 
“circumcision,” Col. iv, we may infer that he was a Gentile 
by birth, though some have supposed that he was a “ prose- 
lyte of the gate” before his conversion to Christ. It is 
thought that he is referred to as “the brother whose praise is 
in the Gospel throughout all the churches ” (2 Cor. viii. 18). 
At any rate, we know that he was the honored companion 
and fellow-laborer of the great Apostle to the Gentiles. 


SECTION ITI. 
ITS ORIGIN. 


Luke was not himself an eye-witness of the events which 
he narrates. Some have thought that he was one of the 
seventy disciples sent out by the Lord, but this is without 
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evidence, while his own distinct reference to the sources of 
his information seems to exclude this idea. The supposition 
of Dr. Lange that he was one of the Greeks that visited the 
Savior (John xii. 20), and also one of the two disciples to 
whom Jesus drew near on the road to Emmaus, is equally 
without authority. Whence, then, did he derive the infor- 
mation which he has communicated in his gospel? He 
himself answers that it was delivered to him by those who 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word. See notes on ch. i. 1. 


SECTION TV. 
ITS HISTORICAL CHARACTER, 


In common with other historic portions of the New Testa- 
ment, Luke’s Gospel has been characterized by one school 
of modern infidelity as an aggregation of myths and legends 
collected long after the date which Christians assign to 
these works. Upon this hypothesis the four Gospels have 
no historic value whatever. Strauss, for example, finds 
either in the Old Testament, or elsewhere, something similar 
to the various works attributed to Jesus, or something which 
he holds to have been at least suggestive of them, and he 
affects to discover here the germ out of which later enthusi- 
asts developed the so-called Gospel Histories. He argues 
that Jesus was an actual person, who strongly impressed 
himself upon his followers, but that, historically speaking, 
he fell far below the absolute idea, and that his adherents en- 
deayored to elevate him to that idea by mythical additions to 
his life. With great learning and ingenuity—and often, too, 
it must be added, with great absurdity—he seeks to trace out, 
one by one, the mythical origin of the various wonderful 
events in the recorded history of our Lord. 

Apart from other considerations, it should suffice to say 
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that the existence of the church before the assumed date of 
these myths is fatal to the theory. Given a large, flourish- 
ing, wide-spread and enthusiastic communion, anxious to 
add honors to its hero, and restrained by no controlling prin- 
ciples or scruples—and the generation and publication of 
legendary glories is conceivable; but the existence of such . 
a community remains still unexplained and inexplicable. 
The hypothesis represents these people as being fired by this 
absorbing enthusiasm, without any adequate cause to pro- 
duce it. How was the church originally formed? Upon 
what ground was it collected? What were the facts pro- 
claimed, and the evidences furnished, that led to this phe- 
nomenon? In a word, how were men, in the first instance, 
brought into that condition of self-denial and self-sacrifice— 
that feeling of deathless devotion to one who was not till 
long afterwards believed in as worthy of ‘such services and 
honors? At the period when these myths are said to have 
been fabricated, Christianity had spread over a large part 
of the earth. Myriads of men had renounced the world, had 
conquered their prejudices, had faced the terrible ordeal of 
shame, had voluntarily and knowingly subjected themselves 
to the imminent danger of death, and had literally counted 
all things but loss for the sake of one whom as yet they 
knew only as a good man, who lived for a short while in the 
presence of his fellow-men, then died in ignominy and 
shame, and remained in the decay and corruption of the 
tomb! For we are gravely told that the idea of the resur- 
rection was an after-thought; that the stories of preceding 
miracles, proving the divinity of Christ, were a late-born 
fancy; that none of those wonderful events which so natu- 
_ rally and rationally account for the birth and growth of the 
infant church, really occurred, or were at first proclaimed 
or even thought of. All these were legendary, fanciful 
mythical, but the outgrowth of a pre-existing enthusiasm. 
What, then, produced this enthusiasm ? 

Upon the supposition that what Luke records, the Apostles 
and eye-witnesses actually delivered by word of mouth, and 
that their word was confirmed by such testimonies as com- 
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pelled belief, the existence of the church is easily and sat- 
isfactorily accounted for. But if the original preachers of 
the Gospel did not proclaim a Divine Savior, and did not 
bear testimony to works which were in harmony with such a 
character; if they did not explicitly bear witness not only . 
to these works, but also to his resurrection; and if God 
himself did not confirm and establish their testimony by 
many infallible proofs; then the very existence of the 
church wrought up to such a state of enthusiasm and devo- 
tion as would cause it to devise the so-called mythical sto- 
ries, is itself a miracle as wonderful as any that the Evan- 
gelists narrate. 

We conclude, then, that the Gospels are absolutely true ; 
that they deal in matters of actual history; and that their 
contents were preached and believed before they were written. 

If any additional evidence be desired, it will be found in 
the Epistles of Paul—works whose authenticity, and. conse- 
quently early date,can not be doubted. For example, the 
Epistle to the Romans was written before the apostle had 
ever visited that city, and to a church, some of whose mem- 
bers “ were in Christ before him.” In this work he speaks 
distinctly of the humanity and divinity of Christ, and also 
of his resurrection. This is mentioned not as something 
new or strange to his hearers, but as a settled and well 
known fact, recognized alike by him and them. We find 
in this and other Epistles references to baptism, to the 
Lord’s Supper, to Christ as an authority, to his sacrificial 
death, to his resurrection and ascension, and numerous and 
various other allusions to his life and character, which 
make it absolutely certain that the facts and incidents re- 
corded in the Gospels were then every-where believed and 
rested in as the very ground and life of the church. Nay, 
many of these allusions point directly to the belief and 
preaching of a much earlier period. The Romans, for exam- 
ple, knew nothing of any baptism which was not, at the tume 
they received it, connected in thought and faith with the 
burial and resurrection of Christ. The Corinthians are re- 
minded that in the original proclamation of the Gospel to them, 
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they were called upon to believe the leading facts in the his- 
tory of our Lord—his death, burial and resurrection, that 
greatest of all miracles; and that the evidence for these facts 
was such that they believed them. In a word, the testimo- 
nies in support of the Gospels as authentic and reliable histories 
are so numerous and conclusive that we can but wonder to 
find even the highest genius so adventurous as to question 
them. 


SECTION V._ 
INSPIRATION. 


Infidels have regarded the Gospel of Luke as having even 
less claim than the others to be considered an inspired pro- 
duction. It was not written by an Apostle; the promise of 
miraculous spiritual endowments was not made to its 
author; he, himself, does not claim to be inspired, but 
speaks of care and diligence in seeking out information as 
any ordinary man might do. All this has been urged, and 
all this is.true. Still, it does not affect the question of 
Luke’s inspiration; because, although he was not one of 
the Apostles to whom the promise of inspiration was 
given, we know as matter of fact that spiritual gifts were 
not limited to the Apostles. The book of Acts abounds 
in instances in which they were bestowed upon others, while 
the Epistles speak often and distinctly of the presence of 
the inspiring Spirit in the churches. Moreover, the very 
office which Luke filled, and the labors in which he was en- 
gaged, show that he must have had those supernatural gifts 
which the Apostle would recognize as fitting and qualifying 
him for his work. That he does not lay express claim to 
these in his Gospel can make no more against him than 
against Matthew and John, each of whom is equally silent 
upon the same point. And, finally, that he speaks of the 
care and diligence with which he sought to reach the cer- 
tainty of the facts believed, can be pleaded in opposition by 
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those only whose theory of inspiration is grossly mechani- 
cal. 

In truth, the supernatural was always grafted wpon the natural. 
The Apostles themselves were first of all taught in the ordi- 
nary way oforal instruction. They were called to goabout from 
place to place with their Master, to hear his wonderful dis- 
courses, and to witness his wonderful works, before they . 
were inspired, and this, notwithstanding the principal effect 
of their inspiration was to be connected with the very things 
which they had heard and seen, viz.: to bring all things to 
their remembrance. Doubtless, too, the Holy Spirit guided 
-and directed them both in speaking and in writing—in the 
selection and expression of the facts thus bought to their 
minds. The only difference in the case of Luke and Mark 
is, that they were inspired before the facts of the Gospel his- 
tory were made matters of special investigation by them; so 
that it was under the guidance and influence of the Holy 
Spirit that they traced out and determined the truth of the 
statements that had been made tothem. The same Spirit 
directed in the selection and expression of the events and 
discourses which they have put upon record. Thus, for the 
reasons which will be alluded to in Section VII, each Evan- 
gelist was miraculously influenced to present a different 
portrait of the same Divine Person; to exhibit him, so to 
speak, as viewed from a different angle, and as presenting to 
each all His features, but in different degrees of distinctness 
and prominence. 

The inspiration of Luke’s Gospel, therefore, rests upon 
the same sure testimony as that of the others, namely, its 
own inherent superiority to all merely human compositions, 
its numerous signs and signals of a guiding, illuminating 
and pervading Spirit, and the fact that it was received and 
accredited as an inspired and authoritative document by the 
early church during the age of gifts. Indeed, it will hardly 
be doubted by those who believe in its authenticity, that it 
was perused by the great Apostle himself, and received the 
approval of his illuminated and sanctified mind and heart, 
before it was published. It has indeed been thought, and 
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not without reason, to bear marks of Paul’s influence, or at 
least to exhibit the gospel as taught by him. We may 
therefore safely accept the testimony of the early church, 
and regard it as a part of the canonical and inspired Scrip- 
tures. 


SECTION Viz 
INTEGRITY. ; 


That we possess the Gospel of Luke entire and unadul- 
terated, as it originally left his hands, does not admit of 
reasonable doubt. The rationalistic objections against the 
first two chapters have been clearly met and answered by 
Meyer, leaving no real ground to distinguish between them 
and the rest of the book. Indeed, the objections arose out | 
of a prior disbelief in the possibility of the incarnation, 
and were supported alone by Marcion’s notoriously mutila- 
ted copy. Excepting this well known fraud, there is no 
reason whatever for doubting the integrity of the work as 
Wwe now possess it. 


SECTION VII. 
CHARACTERISTICS, 


Apart from its peculiarities of diction, which have often been 
pointed out, this Gospel is especially distinguished for the as- 
pect in which it exhibits the person of our Lord. Matthew 
gives prominence to His royalty, presenting him as a King, and 
speaking much of “the kingdom of heaven.” He does not 
lose sight of other relations, but he leaves them in compara- 
tive obscurity. Mark, in like manner, brings our Savior’s 
humiliation into the foreground. He seems to contemplate 
him “in the form of a servant.” Consequently, as he views 
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him in this character, he does not, like Matthew, speak of 
the kingdom of heaven, but only of the kingdom of God. 
The kingdom of heaven is Christ’s, but while Christ is serv- 
ant, it is seemly and congruous to speak only of God as 
ene. The trait which John brings into prominence is\ the 
essential Divinity of our Lord, while in Luke we are brought 
to look directly at his humanity ; and it will be seen that this 
characteristic marks the whole Gospel from beginning to 
end; that a sort of emphasis is laid upon the different stages 
of Christ’s human development; upon his human dependence, 
as manifested in prayer; upon the reality and tenderness of 
his human sympathies; and, finally, upon the relation of his 
humanity to all mankind. The parables, too, are introduced 
by phraseology significant of the same peculiarity. Every 
one begins with a distinctly human reference. “ A certain 
man went down from Jerusalem ;” “ The ground of a certain 
rich man,” “A certain man had a fig-tree;” “What man 
of you having an hundred sheep.” Then the great supper 
of Matthew begins: “ The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a certain king;” but that of Luke, “ A certain man made a 
supper.” 

From this brief comparison of the four Gospels, we may 
see why the Holy Spirit gave us four, and why He selected 
four different men to write them. Each exhibits the same 
Christ, but each exhibits a different view of his many-sided 
character. In each we can sce him as he is—in his likeness 
to God and to man—in his royalty and his humiliation—in 
his humanity and his divinity ; but we can see him per- 
fectly and in all his fullness only by viewing him from the 
various positions occupied by the different Evangelists, 
Each portrait represents one complete view ; all of them to- 
gether represent the One Perfect God-Man. 


ia KE. 
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FROM THE PREDICTION OF THE BIRTH OF JOHN TO THE 
BEGINNING OF HIS BAPTISM, 


CHAPTERS L,) 11: 


J. 'Forasmuch as many have 
taken in hand to set forth in or- 
der a declaration of those things 
which are most surely believed 


Tue Prerace. 1-4. 


1. Forasmuch as many.—The 
fact that many of the early Chris- 
tians attempted to put in writing 
the story of Christ as delivered to 
them by the Apostles, is mentioned 
only in this place; and from the 
language used here it appears that 
these attempts were but partially 
successful. Luke, however, does 
not condemn the writers; he 
merely intimates the imperfection 
of the writings. Of the ‘large 
number of documents in circula- 
tion, each contained a part, and a 
few, perhaps, many parts of the 
gospel history, but none of them 
set it forth as a complete whole. 
Still, the great interest and value 
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among us, ?Even as they de- 
livered them unto us, which 
from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses, and ministers of the 


of even these fragmentary produc- 
tions led the Evangelist to perceive 
how important it would be to em- 
body in a single work all the infor- 
mation treasured up in these sepa- 
rate memoranda, together with 
other facts and details which had 
come to his knowledge, or which 
could be acquired by diligent re- 
search; and to arrange the whole 
into a recular, consecutive and or- 
derly narrative. At that time no 
such work had been seen by him— 
John’s Gospel certainly, and Met- 
thew’s and Mark’s probably, not 
having been written. 

2. from the beginning,-—The 
word is restricted by the term eye- ~ 
witnesses to the public beginning 
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word; ‘it seemed good to me 
also, having had perfect under- 


LUKE. 


fi. 3. 


standing of all things from the 
very first, to write unto thee in 


i. e., the entrance of Christ upon 
his ministry; or, as more definitely 
explained by. Luke himself, the 
time of his baptism. (Acts i. 22.) 
The word eye-witnesses is a preg- 
nant expression, including the evi- 
dence of other senses besides that 
of sight. (See 1 John i. 1.) 

3. it seemed good to me also, 
having had perfect understand- 
ing.—The Greek word (mapyxorov- 
Onxore, from napaxorovIéw, to follow, 
and hence to follow with the 
thoughts, to trace) indicates a pro- 
cess rather than, as in our version, 
a result. The meaning is, that he 
had carefully investigated the 
things which he was about to write, 
and by diligent research had be- 
come accurately informed upon 
them. ‘That this employment of 
natural faculties and ordinary 
means is in harmony with the high- 
est and best conceptions of inspi- 
ration, see Introduction, Section V. 

from the very first.—This 
reaches beyond the beginning of 
verse 2. The parties there re- 
ferred to had attempted to narrate 
the story of Christ's official life, 
using the facts attested by the Apos- 
tles; but in addition to this, Luke 
proposes to treat of his birth and 
even its antecedents; to go back 
to the very first and exhibit Christ 
coming; as well as Christ come, in 
the flesh. Instead of very first, 
Gaussen would render (avafey) 
Jrom above, as in John iii. 31, and 


understand it as the Evangelist’s 
own assertion of his inspiration. 
But this is inconsistent with the 
immediately preceding words, and 
in any case. is wholly unnecessary, 
as our belief in his inspiration 
rests upon other and _ higher 
ground. 

in order.—Dean Alford says: 
“We must not understand St. Luke 
to lay claim to any specially chron- 
ological order in writing ; which, 
indeed, is not found in his Gospel. 
He traced the events in order as 
they happened; but he may have 
arranged them as other considera- 
tionsled him.” But while it is cer- 
tainly true that the word (xa) 
does not necessarily imply chrono- 
logical order, still I think whatever ~ 
order it does imply must be referred 
to the writing and not to the trac- 
ing. The Evangelist expressly says 
that he had previously traced out 
all things, and that now he proposes 
to write them in order. The fact 
that the Gospels are memorabilia 
rather than complete histories of 
Christ, sufficiently accounts for the 
non-observance of strict chronolog- 
ical order in the writing of them. 

most excellent Theophilus.— 
Nothing is known of this person ex- 
cept that our gospel and the book 
of Acts are dedicated to him. He 
is presumed upon satisfactory 
grounds to have been a native of 
Italy, and perhaps an inhabitant 
of Rome. (See Smith’s Dic. of the 
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‘order, most excellent Theophilus, 
‘that thou mightest know the 
certainty of those things, where- 
in thou hast been instructed. 

*There was in the days of 


Herod, the king of Judxa, a 
certain priest named Zacharias, 
of the course of Abia: and his 
wife was of the daughters of 
Aaron, and her name was Eliz- 


Bible.) It is probable that (xpa- 
_tuote) most excellent or noble is 
here an official title, as it certainly 
is in Acts xxiv. 3. 

4. mightest know the cer- 
taiaty.—This does not imply that 
Theophilus was in doubt as to the 
truth of the things in which he had 
been instructed, but merely that it 
would edify and strengthen him to 
be furnished with additional facts 
and evidences. Compare 1 John 
v.13. ‘These things have I writ- 
ten unto you that believe ... that 
you may believe.” 


Tur ANNUNCIATION OF THE BirTH OF 
JoHN THE Baptist. 5-25. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


5. Herod the king.—Distin- 
guished in profane history as Herod 
the Great. We was, while but a 
youth, appointed governor of Gali- 
lee, and his dominion was soon 
_ after enlarged so as to include Ceele- 
Syria. Subsequently he was made 
Tetrarch of Judea, but the next 
year, being forced, upon an inva- 
sion of the Parthians, to leave the 
country, he fled to Rome, where he 
was appointed by the Senate king 
of Judea, After a prolonged 


struggle he captured Jerusalem,. 


and at length established his au- 
thority throughout his kingdom. 


His reign was long, and the latter 
years of it were signalized by great 
cruelty and many inhuman execu- 
tions. Josephus relates that he or- 
dered the nobles whom he had 
called to him in his last moments 
to be executed immediately after 
his decease, that so at least his 
death might be attended by univer- 
sal mourning. (See also Matt. ii. 
16-18.) He died B.C. 4, the same 
year that marks the true date of 
our Savior’s birth. (See note, chap. 
iii. 1.) 

a certain priest.—For the 
nature and significance of the 
priestly office and functions, see 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, passim. 

the course of Abia, i. e., Abi- 
jah.—tThe service of the sanctuary 
was performed by the descendants 
of Eleazar and Ithamar alone. Of 
the former there were, in the days 
of David, sixteen, and of the latter, 
eight. (See 1 Chron. xxiv. 10.) 
These constituted twenty-four 
courses or classes, which served 
by’ turns, relieving each other 
weekly. The course of Abijah 
was the eighth in order. Zacha- 
rias is the Greek form of the He- 
brew Zachariah or Zechariah. 

of the daughters of Aaron.— 
That is, Hlizabeth as well as her 
husband were descended from the 
first high priest. 
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abeth. ®And they were both 
righteous before God, walking in 
all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless. 
™And they had no child, because 
that Elizabeth was barren, and 
they were both now well strick- 


6. And they were both right- 
eous before God.—lIf righteous in 
his sight, we may feel sure that 
they were truly so. ‘‘ When the 
promise made to Abraham is on the 
point of fulfillment, we suddenly 
find that the true Abrahamic char- 
acter, however rare, has by no 
means utterly disappeared in Is- 
rael.” (Van Oosterzee.) 

walking in all the command- 
ments.—Keeping or obeying the 
commandments, and scrupulously 
observing the ordinances of the 
Lord. This is explanatory of the 
clause “ righteous before God,” and 
marks the essential characteristic 
of all scriptural righteousness. 
Compare 1 John iii. 7, “ He that 
doeth righteousness is righteous, 
even as he is righteous.” 

blameless,—As we can not sup- 
pose that they were absolutely sin- 
less before God (see Rom. iii. 20), 
this may refer to their reputation 
among men, 

7. Well stricken in years.— 
So old as to render the prospect of 
having children hopeless. Liter- 


ally, far advanced in their days. 


8. Before God.—That is, at the 
altar of burnt incense, which was 
placed immediately before the 
mercy-seat, from which it was sepa- 
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en in years. *And it came to 
pass, that while he executed the 
priest’s office before God in the 
order of his course, * according 
to the custom of the priest’s 
office, his lot was to burn in- 
cense when he went into the 


rated by the veil of the temple. 
The altar was in the Holy, the 
mercy-seat in the Most Holy place, 
which was regarded as the dwell- 
ing-place of God. Hence the lan- 
guage used in the text. 

9. according to the custom.— 
Jewish authors likewise mention 
this custom of determining by lot 
who was to perform the different 
parts of the temple service. The 
office of burning incense morning 
and evening was considered especi- 
ally important and honorable. This 
duty was originally devolved upon 
Aaron, and it seems to have been 
performed by the high priest alone 
up to the destruction of the first 
temple. In the daily services of 
the second, it was appropriated to 
the inferior priests, one of whom 
was chosen by lot, each morning 
and evening. A peculiar blessing 
was supposed to be attached to the 
service, and no one was allowed to 
perform it twice until all had 
shared it. The ceremonies ob- 
served are fully detailed in Smith’s 
Dictionary: ‘“ When the priest en- 
tered the holy place with the in- 
cense, all the people were removed 
from the temple, and from between 
the porch and the altar. . .. The 
assistant priests who attended to 


i. 10-13.] 
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temple of the Lord. ™And the 
whole multitude of the people 
were praying without at the 
time of incense. ™And there 
appeared unto him an angel of 
the Lord standing on the right 
side of the altar of incense. 


the lamps, the clearing of the gold- 
en altar from the cinders, and the 
fetching of fire from the altar of 
burnt-offering, performed their of- 
fices singly, bowed towards the 
ark of the covenant, and left the 
holy place before the priest, whose 
lot it was to offer incense, entered. 
Profound silence was observed 
among the congregation who were 
praying without, and at a signal 
from the prefect the priest cast the 
incense into the fire, and bowing 
reverently towards the Holy of 
Holies, retired slowly backwards, 
not prolonging his prayer that he 
might not alarm the congregation, 
or cause them to fear that he had 
been struck dead for offering un- 
worthily. When he came out he 
pronounced the blessing in Num. 
vi. 24-26, and the Levites burst 
forth into song, accompanied by 
the full swell of the temple music.” 

10. at the time of incense.— 
Perhaps at the morning incense 
burning, though this can not be de- 
termined certainly. The multitude 
‘without were engaged in silent 
prayer, while the priest offered the 
incense, which was regarded as the 
symbol of prayer. — 

11. an angel of the Lord.— 
The angel Gabriel (see v.19). This 


“And when Zacharias saw him 
he was troubled, and fear fell 
upon him. But the angel said 
unto him, Fear not, Zacharias: 
for thy prayer'is heard ; and thy 
wife Elizabeth shall bear thee a 
son, and thou shalt call his name 


was not an ecstatic vision, but an 
actual presence and appearance of 
the angel. 

standing on the right side of 
the altar.—As the altar of burnt 
incense was placed in the extreme 
westerly part of the sanctuary, the 
right side to Zacharias facing it, 
would be north of it. For a de- 
tailed account of the construction 
and position of this altar, see Ex. 
xxx. 1-6. 

12. And when Zacharias saw 
him he was troubled.—The ap- 
pearance was sudden and unex- 
pected, and it might have suggested 
to Zacharias—not unreasonably— 
that he had perhaps forfeited his 
life by some error in the perform- 
ance of his service. The circum- 
stances, too, were well calculated 
to foster his alarm. He was alone ; 
he was before God; a solemn still- 
ness reigned within and around the 
Holy place; and we may presume 
that, as in chap. ii, 9, ‘the glory 
of the Lord shone round about” 
the heavenly messenger. 

13. Fear not, thy prayer is 
heard.—It has been thought that 
the prayer of Zacharias to which 
the angel alludes had reference to 
the Messiah. ‘Thus Meyer and 
Van Oosterzee. But while I do 
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John. “And thou shalt have 
joy and gladness; and many 
shall rejoice at his birth. ™ For 
he shall be great in the sight of 


not doubt that Zachariah, like 
other pious Israelites, had often, 
and perhaps daily, prayed for the 
coming of the Redeemer, I do 
not think that reference is made to 
that prayer. The angel says, thy 
wife Elizabeth shall bear thee 
ason. This shall be the proof 
that thy prayer is heard. 

and thou shalt call his name 
John.—The meaning of this name 
was doubtless the reason for giv- 
ing it. So in the case of Sarah, 
Abraham and our Lord. John 
signifies God is gracious, and is 
consequently singularly appropri- 
ate to one whose office was to pre- 
pare the way for Him by whom 
came grace and truth. His name 
expresses the sum of his prophecy. 

14, And thou shalt have joy. 
—This is better rendered, he shall 
be to thee joy and gladness. 

and many shall rejoice at his 
birth.—Not referring to the time 
but to the consequences of his 
birth. He shall prove .to be so 
great a blessing to many that they 
will rejoice that he was born. 
Some expositors understand the 
rejoicings mentioned verse 58 to 
be referred to; but these are so 
common, and, as it were, a matter 
of course that they would scarcely 
have been the subject of angelic 
prediction. 


15. For he shall be great in 
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[i. 14, 15. 


the Lord, and shall drink neither 
wine nor strong drink; and he 
shall be filled with the Holy 
Ghost even from his mother’s 


the sight of the Lord.—How dif- 
ferent this from being great in the 
sight of men! John lived in a 
desert; he was clad in the coarsest 
garb; he fed upon the plainest and 
simplest food; he was distin- 
guished for no desolating wars, no 
splendid conquests, nothing that 
gave Alexander, and Herod, and 
Frederick, the title of Great—but 
how truly great he was! Great in 
virtue, in his triumphs over his 
own spirit, and in the zeal and 
fidelity with which he discharged 
the duties of his great spiritual office. 

shall drink neither wine nor 
strong drink.—This designates 
him as a Nazarite for life. (Comp. 
Acts xxi. 24.) Ordinarily a Nazar- 
ite’s vow, with its consequent ab- 
stinence, was for only a limited 
time, generally thirty or sixty days, 
in which case he was called by the 
Jews a “ Nazarite of days,” as dis- 
tinguished from the “ perpetual 
Nazarite.” During the period of 
his consecration, he was obliged to 
abstain not only.from wine and 
strong drink, but even from grapes, 
whether moist or dried. He was 
forhidden to cut his hair, or to ap- 
proach any dead body. Samson, 
Samuel and John are the only | 
“perpetual Nazarites’’ mentioned 
in Scripture. Wine was the juice 
of the grape, and as manufactured 
in Judea, was commonly very light 
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womb. And many of the 
children of Israel shall he turn 
to the Lord their God. “And 


and harmless. Its use was not for- 
bidden to any except Nazarites. 
Strong drink, sikera, was any in- 
ebriating liquor not made from 
grapes. The word does not mean, 
as with us, distilled spirits, for the 
art of distillation was not then 
known. The strong drink of the 
time was obtained from dates, figs, 
and other fruits by fermentation. 
lt contained intoxicating proper- 
_ ties, and is therefore often the sub- 
ject of warning in the Scriptures. 

he shall be filled with the 
Holy Ghost from his mother’s 
womb.—According to any worthy 
conception of the Holy Spirit's in- 
fluence, whether viewed as enlight- 
ening, purifying or directing, this 
must be understood, with Bloom- 
field, as a Hebrew hyperbole denot- 
ing from the earliest period. Some 
even go so far as to refer the lan- 
guage to a period antecedent to 
birth! So Van Oosterzee, who 
characterizes a different view of 
Kuinoel’s as a “ lax interpretation.” 
Similarly Olshausen and Meyer. 
But as Alford replies, in this case 
the language would have “been in 
rather than from his mother’s 
womb.” I can not regard the text 
as signifying more than that the 
whole intelligent and moral life of 
John would be blessed and guided 
by a fullness of the Holy Spirit. 
Alford’s interpretation, which fixes 
the prior limit at his birth, seems 


he shall go before him in the 
spirit and power of Elias, to 
turn the hearts of the fathers to 


equally with Meyer’s to involve a 
materialistic conception of the 
Spirit. 

16. shall he turn.—He shall 
induce them, by the influence of 
his preaching, to turn. As in all 
conversions, the parties are not 
only to be acted upon but to act. 

the Lord their God.—Assum- 
ing this language to refer to the 
Messiah, Bede urges it as conclusive 
against the Arians. Alford takes 
the same view. But as we have so 
many texts which unequivocally 
teach the divinity of our Savior, it 
is injudicious to press those of 
questionable application. Nor can 
I doubt that Zachariah understood 
the words as referring to the God 
of his fathers, such being for him 
their obvious sense. It is suggest- 
ive, however, to compare Mal. iii. 
1 with Matt. xi. 10, and to notice in 
the latter how our Savior, in quot- 
ing the prophecy, changes the gram- 
matical person: “Behold I send 
my messenger before thy face, 
which shall prepare thy way before 
thee;” not as in the prophet, ‘‘ pre- 
pare the way before me.” Wheth- 
er or not, therefore, Zachariah un- 
derstood the Lord their God as 
equivalent to the Lord whom ye 
seek, of Malachi, 7. e., the Messiah, 
it is at least clear to us from par- 
allel passages that the language will 
easily bear that sense. 


17. And he shall go before 
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the children, and the disobedient 


him.—If the pronoun here refers 
to the Lord God as its antecedent, 
which is certainly the more obvious 
view, it leaves no room to doubt 
that the Messiah is embraced in 
this antecedent, if he be not indeed 
exclusively referred to. . Winer, 
however, says that (adrov) him, 
“has no antecedent grammatically 
implied in what precedes, but 
must be referred to some subject 
assumed to be known, 7. e., the 
Messiah.” (N. T. Gram., p. 146.) 
But this, I think, is arbitrary, for if 
Messiah is Immanuel, God with us, 
he.is equally the Lord God with 
us, which gives a grammatical an- 
tecedent expressed in what pre- 
cedes. 

in the spirit and power of 
Elias.—The allusion is to Mal. iy. 
5: “Behold I will send you Elijah 
the prophet hefore the coming of 
the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord.” The Jews understood this 
of a personal coming of Elijah. 
Alford also holds that John is only 
“a type, a partial fulfillment of the 
personal coming of Elias in the 
latter days.” But our Savior says 
concerning John: “ And if ye will 
receive it, This is Elias which was 
for to come,” 7. ¢., This is the one 
of whom Malachi speaks. I hence 
regard the prophecy as’ completely 
fulfilled in John, who came in the 
spirit, 7. ¢., the disposition; and 
in the power, Svrduec, the energy, 
the force, the zeal, of Elijah, (See 
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Matt. xi. 14; xvii. 10-13.) 


fi. 17. 


to the wisdom of the just; to 


to turn the hearts of fathers 
to children.—This language has 
given rise to great diversity of in- 
terpretation. Matthew Henry un- 
derstands it as referring to Jews 
and Gentiles; but this view is far- 
fetched, and seems to be put into 
the words rather than to have been 
drawn from them. Besides, it was 
no part of John’s especial mission 
to turn the hearts of the Jews to 
the Gentiles. Dr. Scott translates 
ext by with—“ to turn the hearts of 


the fathers with the children.” 


But exe can very rarely bear this 
sense, especially before the accusa- 
tive, and the construction here im- 
periously forbids it. Bloomfield 
regards the words as denoting “ the 
reconciliation of discordant sects 
and political feuds by a common 
repentance and reformation.” It 
does not appear, however, that Joha 
did in fact accomplish this work. 
Very few of the leading sectaries 
seem to have yielded to his influ- 
ence; while feuds were certainly as 
rife after as before his preaching. 
Van Oosterzee says: “The feeling 


‘of the paternal relationship had 


grown cold in many hearts, in the 
midst of the moral corruption of 
Israel: when the forerunner lifts 
up his voice, the ties of family af- 
fection shall be strengthened.” 
Similarly Dr. Campbell, who ren- 
ders (excarpeae exc) to reconcile to. 
But have we any ground for beliey- 
ing that paternal feelings had grown 
cold; or that a leading object of 
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make ready a people prepared 
for the Lord. “And Zacharias 
said unto the angel, Whereby 


the Baptist’s mission was to recon- 
cile family variances ? 

I suggest that the meaning is to 
be sought in the teaching of John 
himself, and especially in the sub- 
stance of his prophetic announce- 
ment. He proclaimed the kingdom 
of heaven as near at hand. Now 
the effect of such an announcement 
upon old men and fathers may be 
readily conceived. The future was 
bright; but as for them they could 
hope in the order of nature to en- 
joy but few of its blessings; their 
. children, however, might partici- 
pate in them to the full. Hence 
the leading subject of John’s prve- 
lamation would turn their hearts 
to (or upon) their children, or as 
in the Septuagint of Malachi, zpos, 
towards them. But there is a still 
“more general conception underly- 
ing the language, especially as used 
by the prophet. It is rendered by 
the LXX, “ He shall turn the heart 
of a father towards his son, and 
the heart of a man towards his 
neighbor.” In other words, a prin- 
cipal work of John will be to break 
down and overcome men’s un- 
worthy and inordinate sedfishness, 
by pointing them to the common 
Savior, and preparing them to en- 
joy his blessings im common. 
Looking now at the directions 
which he gave to the different 
classes who came to him, chap. iii. 
8-14, we observe that in each sev- 


| shall I know this? for I am an 
old man, and my wife well 
stricken in years. ‘And the 


eral case the heart was turned from 
self to consider the rights, inter- 
ests, and wants of others; nay, 
some sacrifice of self-interest was 
enjoined upon all who would 
“bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance.” 

the disobedient to the wisdom 
of the just.—Campbell, overlook- 
ing the elliptical character of the 
phrase, translates: ‘And, by the 
wisdom of the righteous, to render 
the disobedient a people well dis- 
posed for the Lord.” This, how- 
ever, does violence to the construc- 
tion. While enorpéjer followed 
by «v, does not, as he says, express 
to turn to, it is quite arbitrary to 
translate exvorpedar alone, by “ren- 
der.” It means to turn; and, by 
supplying the ellipsis (with dove 
stvae OY ets tO etva) the construction 
is easy, and the rendering in the 
text is justified. So Bloomfield’s 
and Alford’s Greek Test. The 
reading as expanded would be, 
‘And [to turn] the disobedient [so 
that they may be] in the wisdom 
of the just.” 

to make ready a people pre- 
pared for the Lord.—Sce on chap. 
ili. 8-14. ' 

18, Whereby shall I know 
this?—A question of unbelief 
seeking after asign. It is in strong 
contrast with the faith of Abraham 
under similar cireumstances. Both 
were old men; each was promised 
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angel answering said unto him, 
Iam Gabriel, that stand in the 
presence of God; and am sent 
to speak unto thee, and to shew 
thee these glad things. ”And, 
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behold, thou shalt be dumb, and 
not able to speak, until the day 
that these things shall be per- 
formed, because thou believest 
not my words, which shall be 


a son by natural generation ; but 


Zacharias alone staggered at a 


promise involving the supernat- 
ural. 

19. I am Gabriel.—The name 
first occurs in Daniel. From this 
Strauss and the rationalists infer 
that the Jews adopted, with some 
modification, the Babylonish my- 
thology, whence the names Gabriel 
and Michael in the prophets of the 
captivity. But we must not over- 
look the gradual process of revela- 
tion. Previous to the captivity, 
while the Jews enjoyed the ordi- 
nary agencies and local manifesta- 
tions of Jehovah, we may reasona- 
bly suppose that it was not deemed 
needful to make known the divis- 
zon of the angelic office and min- 
istry. Hence, though the existence 
and order of angels were revealed, 
they were not distinguished by 
name or office until the circumstan- 
ces of God's people rendered it im- 
portant. Then it was made known 
that Gabriel represented their min- 
istry towards men, while Michael 
appeared as championing the cause 
of the righteous against the devil. 
Each was doubtless an archangel. 
Michael is expressly so called in 
Jude 9. 

that stand in the presence of 
God.—Indicative of great emi- 
nence. J presume he was “one 


of the chief princes” (eis rav ap- 
zovrav) of Dan. x. 13. 

to show thee, better to an- 
nounce to thee these glad tid- 
ing's.—The word (stayysr‘cacfar) is 
rendered in chap. ix. 6, and else- 
where generally, preach the gospel, 
but its sense is modified here by 
(revra), these, limiting it to the 
glad tidings concerning the birth 
of a son, especially of such a 
son. 
20. dumb, and not able to 
speak.—Not as prima facie it ap- 
pears a mere repetition. The not 
able to speak expresses the rea- 
son of his silence, This was at 
once the sign for which he had 
asked, and the punishment for his 
unbelief. To explain the phenom- 
enon, as the older rationalists 
sought to do, as being the result 
of a natural stroke of paralysis, is 
simply to make nonsense of Gabri- 
el’s words. 

until the day that these 
things shall be performed.—Not 
referring to the whole prediction 
concerning John, but merely to the 
announcement of his birth, this 
being the point of Zachariah’s un- 
belief. 

because thou believest (be- 
lievedst) not my words.—This, 
and not paralysis, is the reason given 
by the angel for his dumbness. 
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fulfilled in their season. “And 
the people waited for Zacharias, 
and marvelled that he tarried so 
long in the temple. ”And when 
he came out, he could not speak 
unto them: and they perceived 
that he had seen a vision in the 
temple: for be beckoned unto 


them, and remained speechless. 
And it came to pass, that, as 
soon as the days of his ministra- 
tion were accomplished, he de- 
parted to his own house. “And 
after those days his wife Eliza- 
beth conceived, and hid herself 
five months, saying, *‘Thus hath 


21. And the people waited 
(were waiting) for Zacharias.— 
It was customary for the incensing 
priest to remain but a short time 
in the sanctuary, lest the people 
might fear that he had been struck 
dead for offering unworthily. See 
on vy. 9. Hence they marveled 
that he tarried so long in the 
temple. 

92. he could not speak.—It is 
a question whether his failure to 
pronounce the blessing first led the 
people to perceive his inability to 
speak. Alford says “ it was not his 
office to pronounce the benediction, 
but that of the other incensing 
priest;” Van Oosterzee, that ‘it 
does not appear that this was al- 
ways the office of the priest that 
offered incense;” while Smith (see 
on v. 9) says that “ when he,” the 
incensing priest, came out, ve 
pronounced the blessing in, Num. 
vi. 26.” This last view is the 
most reasonable. The law required 
Aaron and his sons, t. é., whoever 
was at the time high priest, to bless 
the people. (Num. vi. 23.) Inthe 
second temple, when inferior priests 
offered incense, it is to be pre- 
sumed, in the absence of counter 


testimony, that in doing so they 
performed the whole high priestly 
function, including the benediction. 

23, as soon as the days of 
his ministration were accom- 
plished.—Namely, at the end of 
his week, when he would not have 
to serve again for twenty-three 
weeks. 

he departed to his own house, 
—Te resided in a city in the hill 
country of Judea. (See v. 39.) 

24, Elizabeth hid herself five 
months.—Possibly, as in the case 
of Samson’s mother, who was also 
to bear a Nazarite, this retirement 
was for the sake of more perfectly 
avoiding. defilement. I presume, 
however, that motives of delicacy 
were predominant. Kuinoel sug- 
vests that it was for the purpose of 
devoting herself without interrup- 
tion to worship and thanksgiving. 

25, Thus hath the Lord dealt 
with me.—The pious gratitude of 
this righteous woman furnishes @ 
worthy example for all who may 
be similarly blessed. 

to take away my reproach.— 
See Gen. xxx. 23. 
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the Lord dealt with me in the 
days wherein he looked on me, 
to take away my reproach among 
men. *And in the sixth month 
the angel Gabriel was sent from 
God unto a city of Galilee, 
named Nazareth, “to a virgin 
espoused to a man whose name 
was Joseph, of the house of 


ANNUNCIATION OF THE BIRTH OF THE 
Messtaw. 26-38. 

26. And in the sixth month. 
—The period of five months having 
already been mentioned, verse 24. 

the angel Gabriel.See on 
verse 19. 

Nazareth.—This city was in the 
territory of the tribe of Zebulon, 
and was situated among the hills 
which constitute the south ridges 
of Lebanon. Matthew does not 
mention the fact that Mary resided 
here before the birth of the Savior, 
but he says nothing inconsistent 
with it. His account of the nativ- 
ity and its antecedents is much less 
full than Luke’s, though each sup- 
plements the other. 

27, to a virgin espoused, i. e. 
engaged to be married. Among 
the Hebrews, however, this was a 
formal proceeding, confirmed by 
oaths and usually accompanied 
with presents to the bride. It had 
all the binding obligation of the 
marriage ceremony among us; but 
there was commonly an interval 
of several months between the os- 
pousals and the celebration of the 
nuptials, 


David; and the virgin’s name 
was Mary. “And [the angel] 
came in unto her, and said, 
Hail, thou that art highly fav- 


28 edrAoynumevyn ov ev yuvaréiv Rec. Omitted 
by Tisch. T.8. Green, Alford, &, 3, L, ete., 
H. Syriac, Coptie, Sahidic, Armenian. 

28 6 a@yyeAos Rec. Omitted by Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford. 


of the house of David —That 
Mary was also descended from 
David is made sufficiently certain 
from other passages of Scripture, 
though it is nowhere expressly 
stated. The language here refers 
exclusively to Joseph. Paul, how- 
ever, declares that Christ was made 
of the seed of David according to 
the flesh (Rom. i. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 8), 
and the promise to David himself 
was that the fruit of his body 
should sit upon his throne. (Comp. 
Ps, exxxii. 11, with Acts ii. 30.) 
I can not, as some do, regard the 
oneness of the marriage relation as 
being sufficient to explain these 
Scriptures upon the supposition 
that Mary herself was not of the 
royal family. 

23. came in unto her,—En- 
tered the house where the virgin 
was. ‘The word angel, omitted by 
some authorities, see Bagster’s note 
in the margin, is necessarily im- 
plied, and is found in Cod. Sin., 
our oldest MS. 

hail.—A term of salutation, sug- 
gestive of joy and favor, 

highly favored.—Not fudl of 
grace, as in the Vulgate, which 
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ored, the Lord is with thee: 
[blessed art thou among women. | 
And [when she saw him, ] she 
was troubled at | his: the | say- 
ing, and cast in her mind what 
manner of salutation this should 
be. *And the angel said unto 


her, Fear not, Mary: for thou 


29 isriaa Ree. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles, %, B, D, L, X, etc., 
Sahidic, Armenian, ete. 


hast found favor with God. 
31And, behold, thou shalt con- 
ceive in thy womb, and bring 
forth a son, and shalt call his 
name JESUS. *He shall be 
great, and shall be called the 
Son of the Highest: and the 
Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of his father David: 


29 aitod Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. 8. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


would imply that she was a fount- 
ain of grace, but literally as in the 
text, which speaks of her as an ob- 
ject of grace. The same word is 
applied (Eph. i. 6) to all believers. 
See the original. The special favor 
alluded to is her selection to be the 
mother of the world’s Redeemer, 
the highest maternal honor and 
distinction that could be conferred. 

the Lord is with thee.—The 
verb is not expressed in the origi- 
nal, and it is uncertain whether 
the sense requires is or be, In 
the former case the language ex- 
presses a fact; in the latter, it in- 
vokes a blessing. 

29. She was troubled.—(dcz- 
rapixim), disturbed exceedingly, 
greatly confused or agitated; not 
like Zacharias, alarmed at the ap- 
pearance of the angel, but per 
turbed at his saying. 

and cast in her mind,—(Seer0- 
y Cero), reasoned, considered, what 
manner of salutation this 
should be—what it might imply or 
what it could mean. 


30. Thou hast found favor 


with God.—(eipes, reflexive), hast 
found for thyself; acquired, ob- 
tained. The word points back to a 
time when she did not possess this 
grace, and is therefore in opposi- 
tion to the Roman Catholic dogma 
of the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin, and of her perpetual 
fullness of grace. 

31, Thou shalt conceive.—See 
on verse 30. 

Jesus.—The Greek form of the 
Hebrew Joshua, signifying the help 
of Jehovah, 7. e., Savior. 

32. He shall be great.—The 
omission of the words in the sight 
of the Lord, spoken of John, verse 
15, is significant, There it was 
the herald; here it is the King 
Himself, the Wonderful, the Coun- 
selor, the Mighty God, the Father 
of the world to come (marnp merror- 
106 awyvos). 

he shall be called.—Not mere- 
ly equivalent, as Barnes says, to 
he shall be. It means that he shall 
be acknowledged and accepted as 
what he really is. In every con- 
fession of “the faith once for all 
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%And he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and of 
his kingdom there shall be no 


end. Then said Mary unto 
the angel, How shall this be, 
seeing I know not a man? 


delivered to the saints,” this angel- 
ie prophecy is fulfilled. 

Son of the Highest.—Equiva- 
lent to ‘‘Son of the living God” in 
Peter's confession (Matt. xvi. 16). 
It is probable, however, that Mary 
understood the language as being 
simply a designation of the Mes- 
siah, without appreciating all the 
fullness of meaning it bears for us. 
It has been remarked that if she 
had comprehended at once the 
proper divinity of her son, neither 
she nor Joseph would have been in 
a position to bring up the child; 
“for the submission which was a 
necessary condition of his human- 
ity, would haye been submission 
only in appearance.” 

the throne of his father 
David.—Additional evidence that 
Mary was of the house and lineage 
of David. But in what sense did 
Christ possess this throne? Cer- 
tainly he did not reign, as David 
did, over the literal house of 
Jacob. His kingdom was not of 
this world, nor was his throne, like 
David's, upon the earth. But in 
truth David was God’s king, reign- 
ing as the vicegerent of Jehovah 
over God's people, by God's special 
selection and appointment, and goy- 
erning according to God’s own law. 
All his legitimate royal authority, 
therefore, which is symbolized by 
“the word throne, was really and 
only God’s authority. In other 


words, God did not vacate his do- 
minion over the house of Jacob 
when he yielded to their impor- 
tunity by granting them an earthly 
king. Hence, when Jesus estab- 
lished the “ kingdom of God,” and 
was crowned as its Christed or 
anointed king, having all authority 
in heaven and earth given to him; 
when he sat down on the. right 
hand of the Majesty on high, he 
became King over the ¢rue “‘ house 
of Jacob,’ and possessed at once 
the throne of his father David and 
of his Father God. 

33. of his kingdom there 
shall be no end.—It will be no- 
ticed that (els rovs aidras), for ever, 
is here equal to (otx &ocav renros), 
without end. This declaration ig 
not in conflict with 1 Cor. xv. 24. 
The end there spoken of is not, 
says Alford, “of the kingdom of 
Christ, but generally THE END, 
when all shall be accomplished, the 
bringing in and fullness of the king- 
dom by the subjugation of the last 
enemy, the whole course of the 
mediatorial work of Christ, the sal- 
vation of the elect; the time indi- 
cated by Matt. xxv. ult.” 

34. How shall this be ?—Not 
a question of unbelief, like the 
‘“ Whereby shall I know this?” of 
verse 18. The virgin believes that 
it shall be as predicted, but asks 
how or in what manner it shall be 
brought to pass. 
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%And the angel answered and 
said unto her, The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee: therefore also that 
holy thing which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son 


of God. *And, behold, thy 
cousin Elizabeth, she hath also 
conceived a son in her old age: 
and this is the sixth month with 
her, who was called barren. 
81 For with God nothing shall be 


impossible. *And Mary said, 


35. The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee.—Thou shalt con- 
ceive miraculously through the 
power of the Highest. ‘No 
moré,” says Pearson, ‘is here to 
be attributed to the Spirit than 
what is necessary to cause the vir- 
gin to perform the actions of a 
mother. As Christ was made of 
the substance of the virgin, so he 
was not made of the substance of 
the Holy Ghost, whose essence can 
not at all be made. And because 
the Holy Ghost did not beget him 
by any communication of his es- 
sence, therefore he is not the Father 
of him, though he was conceived 
by him.” 

36. cousin.—(ovyyer7s), relative, 
kinswoman. The precise relation- 
ship is not expressed by the word 
nor elsewhere taught. It should 
be remarked that as intermarriages 
between the tribes were allowed 
and practiced, the fact that Mary’s 
kinswoman was of the tribe of 
Levi is not against the position 
that Mary was of the house of 
David, and consequently of the 
tribe of Judah. 

was called.—(xarovpfyy, pres. 
part.), is called, Elizabeth hav- 
ing been living in retirement, still 
bore this reputation. 


37. Nothing.— Literally, no 
word (jfua), meaning no word of 
promise is God unable to fulfill. 

38. Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord.—This modest and hum- 


‘ple language, truly representing, as 


it must, the Virgin’s self-conscious- 
ness, shows how worthy she is of 
the respect and honor of al] God’s 
people. Here, too, out of her own 
heart and mouth she condemns the 
extravagant advlations of those 
who idolize and worship her. 
They call her the Gate of Paradise, 
the Queen of Heaven, the Dispen- 
ser of Grace, the Mediatrix of Sal- 
vation, ete.; she calls herself the 
handmaid of the Lord—a hum- 
ble, submissive, dependent servant, 


Excursus on Tur Miracutous Con- 
CEPTION. 


The narrative of the miraculous 
conception is to be regarded as 
strictly historical. It rests upon 
the same grounds that uphold the 
other portions of the Sacred Rec- 
ord, and must be accepted or re- 
jected with them. Strauss, who 
resorts to the hypothesis of myth _ 
or legend to explain all that is 
wonderful in the story of Christ, 
includes this, of course, among the 
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Behold the handmaid of the 


Lord; be it unto me according 


“after-thoughts”’ that arose swhbse- 
quent to the apostolic age. But 
even upon bis own showing, the 
hypothesis in this particular case 
is more than usually improbable, 
because he admits that the idea of 
such a conception was offensive to 
Jewish prejudices. He would have 
us believe, therefore, that the ad- 
vocates of Christianity, who, what- 
ever else may be said, were cer- 
tainly laboring to propagate it, de- 
liberately invented and circulated 
a story which they well knew 
would be damaging to their cause; 
that they designedly placed an ob- 
stacle in the way of their own suc- 
cess. We can conceive of men en- 
gaged in inventing and falsifying 
in order to gain a precious cause, 
but certainly not to Jose one. 
Moreover, this narrative bears 
all the marks of the very earliest 
traditions. Luke, who wrote pre- 
vious to A. D. 63, (see Introdue- 
tion, Section I), places it among 
the things “ most surely believed,” 
and although it is not, as from the 
nature of the case it could not be, 
autoptically attested by the Apos- 
tles, still it was believed and re- 
ceived by those inspired men upon 
testimony which must have been 
unquestionable and conclusive, 
. Matthew, whose account is less 
minute than Luke’s, is full and 
clear in the statement of the fact, 
John not only pointedly alludes to 
it in saying that ‘the Word was 
made flesh,” but he records ex- 


pressions of the Savior speaking of 
his own pre-existence, of the glory 
which he had with the Father be- 
fore the world was, and of his pro- 
ceeding forth and coming from the 
Father, which imply of necessity 
his extraordinary and supernatural 
entrance into the world. 

But it may be said that we are 
assuming the very fact in contro- 
versy, viz.: the early date of the 
gospels. Let us then see if the 
epistles do not demonstrate the 
early date, not certainly of the 
written gospels, but of the belief 
of the things which are written in 
them, and especially of that which 
is now before us. Without enter- 
ing at large into this subject it will 
suffice to point to one or two passa- 
ges as examples of what might be 
brought out. In Rom. i. 3, 4, the 
Apostle speaks “concerning Jesus 
Christ our Lord, which was made 
of the seed of David according to 
the flesh, and declared to be the 
Son of God with power, according 
to the spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection from the dead.” Here 


is unquestionably the expression 


of faith in the incarnation, and the 
resurrection of Christ. Again 
(Phil. ii. 6, 7), “Who (Christ Je- 
sus) being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God: but made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men.” This lan- 
guage is meaningless if it points 
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to thy word. And the angel 


departed from her. *And Mary 


not to Christ's pre-existence—to 
what he originally was, and then 
to what he subsequently became. 
In other words, it is a distinct pro- 
fession of faith in the Incarnation, 
which necessarily involves belief, 
in the miraculous conception. Now 
it is not questioned that Paul was 
the author of the Epistles which 
bear his signature; and hence, if 
he and his readers believed in the 
miraculous conception, it follows 
beyond a doubt that the story did 


not originate after the apostolic | 


age. 

Tt remains to add—and this is a 
consideration of special impor- 
tance—that the narrative of the mi- 
raculous conception is congruous 
with the rest of the Gospel history, 
a history which it was morally im- 
possible.to invent. 
is not equal to the task of funcy- 
ing a consistent and rounded life 
of a God-man—of exhibiting him 
in prolonged daily intercourse with 
the world in a series of discourses 
and works—connected with friends 
and with foes—experiencing joys 
and sorrows, sufferings and death— 
and yet always supporting, and 
worthily, consistently and perfectly 
supporting this dual character. At 
some point, if not, indeed, at every 
point, the representation will fail— 
the God will disappear in the man, 
or-the man be absorbed in the God. 
But the Evangelists, with no extra- 
ordinary natural qualifications for 
the work, and in the midst of cir- 
cumstances every way unfavorable 


Human genius 


to its accomplishment, have suc- 
ceeded, not simply in attributing to 
the man Jesus supernatural wisdom, 
goodness and power, but in exhib- 
iting him in all the various cireum- 
stances of life as uniformly, con- 
sistently and perfectly displaying 
these divine attributes. Here is 
success outside the sphere of inven- 
tion. But while the actions and 
sayings of Jesus could not have 
been imagined for him, the evan- 


‘gelists were competent, under the 


direction of the Holy Spirit, to put 
them upon record. Hence the re- 
corded life must be historical. No 
other hypothesis can at all account 
for the existence of the record. It 
follows, hence, that Jesus was ver- 
ily and actually a Superhuman Be- 
ing, and consequently that he must 
have been supernaturally intro- 
duced into the world as a partaker 
of humanity. Nor is it easy, if 
indeed it be possible, to conceive 
how this could have been done 
otherwise than as it is narrated by 
Luke. The account is simple, com- 
patible, satisfactory. It is emi- 
nently dignified, and altogether 
worthy of its subject-matter. Tn 
fine, it exhibits an adequate foun- 
dation for the superstructure which 
follows; it furnishes an appropri- 
ate, and, as it were, natural intro- 
duction to the life-work of One 
whose existence among men would, 
put for this, be an inexplicable mys- 
tery. 
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SS eee 


arose in those days, and went 
into the hill country with haste, 
into a city of Juda; “And en- 
tered into the house of Zacha- 
rias, and saluted Elizabeth. 
_ “And it came to pass, that, 
when Elizabeth heard the salu- 
tation of Mary, the babe leaped 


in her womb; and Elizabeth 
was filled with the Holy Ghost: 
“And she spake out with a loud 
voice, and said, Blessed art thou 
among women, and blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb. “And 
whence is this to me, that the 
mother of my Lord should come 


Mary’s Visit ro Exizanern. 39-56. 
(Peculiar to Luke.) 


39. And Mary arose in those 
days.—Having learned from the 
angel the situation of her kins- 
woman, she went with haste to 
congratulate her. Ebrard and Al- 
ford suppose that this journey was 
not made till after Joseph had 
taken her to himself. But the 
evident haste in which the Virgin 
started is unfavorable to this view. 
Moreover, as Mary returned before 
the birth of John, verses 36 and 56 
are against the position. In order 
to harmonize his view with Matt. 
i. 19, Alford finds it necessary to 
suppose that the discovery of 
Mary's pregnancy, and all the sub- 
sequent occurrences up to the time 
that Joseph took her to himself 
occupied only “three or four 
weeks” from the annunciation, J] 
think it much more reasonable to 
conclude that though ordinarily a 
betrothed virgin might not travel, 
the rule was relaxed in her case by 
Joseph's consent, who doubtless 
also provided suitable traveling 
companions for her, 

a city of Juda,—It is uncertain 


whether this is some undesignated 
city of Juda, probably Hebron, or 
whether it is but a varying orthog- 
raphy of the city of Juttah or Juta, 
which was situated in the hill 
country, and was appropriated to 
the Levites. (See Josh. xy. 55, and 
xxi. 16.) 

Elizabeth was filled with the 
Holy Ghost.— (nvevuaros ayvov) 
properly rendered, wherever it oe- 
eurs, Holy Spirit. But the con- 
stant application of the term 
“ghost” to the Spirit of God, has 
by association so dignified it in 
popular conception that in connee- 
tion with the term “ holy,” its use 
may, in my judgment, be properly 
retained. To be filled with the 
Holy Ghost is indicative of pro- 
phetic inspiration. See verse 67, 

42, Blessed art thou among 
women,—Genuine in this place; 
though not critically sustained in 
verse 28. It means that she igs 
blessed of God beyond all other 
women. The language, however, 
is, of course to be limited by the 
subject matter. In this respect, 7. e., 
as a mother, and not necessarily in 
all respects she is blessed amon 
women, 


43, whence is this to me ?— 


g 
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to me? “ For, lo, as soon as the 
voice of thy salutation sounded 
in mine ears, the babe leaped in 
my womb for joy. * And 
blessed is she that believed: 


for there shall be a performance 
of those things which were told 
her from the Lord. “And Mary 
said, My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, “And my spirit hath re- 


That is, What am I, that this 
should happen to me ?—an expres- 
sion of pious humility. 

the mother of my Lord.—It is 
perhaps more curious than useful 
to inquire what Elizabeth under- 
stood by the term Lord. The word, 
as appropriated to our Savior, has 
for us a meaning whose depth 
was perhaps not perceived by even 
the inspired prophets of the old 
dispensation. 

45, blessed is she that be- 
lieved: for there shall be a per- 
formance.—The original may be 
rendered as in the text, or “ Blessed 
is she that believed that there shall 
be a performance.” Alford, upon 
theological grounds, prefers the au- 
thorized version, inasmuch as it 
represents faith in the recipient of 
the Divine purposes as & co-ordinate 
cause of their fulfillment. Thus, 
Mary’s faith is a reason of the per- 
formance. On the other’ hand, 
Grotius, Bengel, and others, upon 
historical grounds, adopt the alter- 
native rendering, connecting o7¢ 
closely with xvotevoaca, as in Acts 
xxvii. 25, (‘I believe God that it 
shall be even ag it was told me.’’) 
Tf, as there is every reason to be- 
lieve, the conception bad already 
taken place, this latter is the pref- 
erable rendering. Nor does it ex- 
clude, though it does not_express, 


the causal influence of the Virgin's 
faith. 

46. My soul—my spirit.—Al 
though soul and spirit are upon 
oceasion distinguished in the Scrip- 
tures (1 Thess. v. 23), it is probable 
that the two words here constitute 
a Hebrew parallelism, each mean- 
ing the whole inner being. The 
Magnificat, as this exulting song 
of Mary’s is called, is expressed in 
the words of the Old Testament, 
taken from the song of Hannah 
(1 Sam. ii.), from the Psalms, and 
from the prophets. It was natural 
for a pious Jewess, familiar from 
her youth with these sacred strains, 
and now full of joy and the Holy 
Spirit, to employ them in giving 
utterance to her deep emotion. 
And, that she is represented a8 do- 
ing so is therefore corroborative 
of the historic character of the 
narrative. 

47. God my Savior.—Mary’s 
emphatic personal appropriation of 
salvation should be noticed in con- 
nection with the modern dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. The 
angel had told her (see Matt. i. 21) 
that Jesus should save his people 
from their sins, and it was no 
doubt in view of this, the greatest 
of all deliverances, that her spirit 
rejoiced in God her Savior. 
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joiced in God my Saviour. “For 
he hath regarded the low estate 
of his handmaiden: for, behold, 
from henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed. * For he 
that he is mighty hath done to 
me great things; and holy is his 
name. “And his mercy is on 
them that fear him from gener- 
ation to generation. ® He hath 


| shewed strength with his arm; 


he hath scattered the proud in 
the imagination of their hearts. 
* He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and exalted 
them of low degree. * He hath 
filled the hungry with good 
things; and the rich he hath 
sent empty away. He hath 
holpen his servant Israel, in re- 


48, he hath regarded.—Liter- 
ally, looked upon (imGatdev éc), 
but conveying the idea of compas- 
sionate and merciful looking. 
(Compare. Matt. xvii. 15 with Luke 
ix. 38.) 

low estate.—That is, her hum- 
ble condition of poverty ; her lowly 
outward circumstances. 

shall call me blessed.—(ua- 
xaptove’), shall pronounce me 
happy. Compare with the “ bless- 
ed” (evroynucyn) of verse 42. 

49. he that is mighty (o 
Avyards) designates, by pre-emi- 
nence, the Almighty. 

50. from generation to gen- 
eration.—The manuscripts greatly 
vary. Alford reads and renders, 
His mercy is unto generations and 
generations to them that fear him, 
As is generally the case, the differ- 
ences in the MSS. are not im por- 
tant. Substantially the same truth 
is taught here in all of them, 
namely, that God's mercy endureth 
Sorever. 

51, with his arm.—A ficure 
denoting the mighty power of God 
as most signally displayed. 


52. the mighty from their 
seats, 7. e., kings or potentates 
from their thrones. 

54. holpen.—The antiquated 
and now obsolete perf. part. of 
help. 

his mercy.—The punctuation 
of the text obscures and even 
changes the sense. It makes the 
virgin say that God spake to Abra- 
ham and to his seed forever ; 
whereas it ought to be pointed so 
as in effect to read, “ His mercy to 
Abraham and to his seed forever, 
as he spake to our fathers.” Van 
Oosterzee regards this passage as “a 
remarkable proof that Mary's ex- 
pectations concerning the Messiah’s 
appearance were not of particular- 
istie and exclusive, but of a uni- 
versal nature. For the seed prom- 
ised to Abraham was to be a bless- 
ing to the whole world.” The lan- 
guage certainly involves this for us, 
but we can not hence conclude 
that Mary’s expectations reached go 
far. There is no reason to believe 
that her individual conceptions of 
Messiah's kingdom exceeded in 
breadth or depth those current 
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membrance of his mercy; »* As 
he spake to our fathers, to Abra- 
ham, and to his seed for ever. 
And Mary abode with her 
about three months, and re- 
turned to herown house. * Now 
Elizabeth’s full time came that 
she should be delivered ; and she 
brought forth a son.’ And her 
neighbors and her cousins heard 
how the Lord had shewed great 
mercy upon her; and they re- 


joiced with her. And it came 
to pass, that on the eighth day 
they came to circumcise the 
child ; and they called him Zach- 
arias, after the name of his 
father. ®And his mother an- 
swered and said, Not so; but he 
shall be called John. “And 
they said unto her, There is none 
of thy kindred that is called by 
this name. And they made 
signs to his father, how he would 


among her contemporaries. This 
whole psalm, or hymn, is a beautiful 
reproduction, not a mere quotation 
of the sentiment breathed into the 
Old Testament bards. But the ut- 
terances of those ancient worthies 

have, in her mouth, a deeper mean- 
ing and a far more extended appli- 
cation. In a few brief sentences 
she celebrates, as only the richest 
inspired poetry can do, the grace, 
the power, the dominion, and the 
faithfulness of God. 


56. and returned to her own |. 


house.—Svon after which I pre- 
sume that the events mentioned 
Matt. i. 18-25 took place. Com- 
pare note on verse 39. 


Birru or Jonny tHE Baptist. 57-80. 
(Peculiar to Luke.) 
57. Elizabeth's full time,— 


This wags soon atter the departure 
of Mary. She had staid with her 
kinswoman about three months, hay- 
ing visited her in the siath month 
of her pregnancy. 


58. cousins.—See on verse 36. 

the Lord had showed great 
mercy upon her.—The recogni- 
tion of the great mercy of the 
Lord in granting a mother’s joy to 
Elizabeth, is most beautiful, as it is 
most worthy. 

59. to circumcise the child.— 
For the origin and obligation of 
circumcision, see Gen. xvii. 10-14; 
for its spiritual or antitypical sig- 
nificance, see Rom. ii. 29; Phil. 111. 
SF -Col, ii. 11, 12. 

60. he shall be called John. 
—Bengel supposes that Elizabeth 
was guided in selecting this name 
by the imm ediate inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. I think it more prob- 
able that Zacharias had found 
means to make known to her the 
name given by the angel. 

62. And they made signs to 
his father.—Was Zacharias deaf 
as well as dumb? ‘‘There could 
have been no reason,” says Alford, 
“for beckoning had he been able to 
hear.” ‘That a sign was consid- 
ered sufficient,” says Van Oosterzee, 
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have him named. “And he 
asked for a writing table, and 
wrote, saying, His name is John. 
And they marvelled all. And 
his mouth -was opened immedi- 
ately, and his tongue loosed, and 
he spake, and praised God. 
%And fear came on all that 
dwelt round about them: and all 
these sayings were noised abroad 


throughout all the hill coun- 
try of Judea. “And all they 
that heard them laid them up in 
their hearts, saying, What man- 
ner of child shall this be! And 
the hand of the Lord was with 
him. And his father Zacharias 
was filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and prophesied, saying, ® Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel; for 


“shows that he had already si- 
lently heard the friendly conten- 
tion.” These opposite conclusions 
show how cautious we should be 
in adopting inferences as settled 
truth. The evidences for and 
against his deafness seem to me to 
be about equal. It is certainly 
more natural to suppose that they 
beckoned to him because it was 


necessary thus to address him; but | 


at the same time we must not for- 
get that deafness was not expressed 
asa part of the punishment which 
he was to suffer.for his unbelief. 
(See verse 20.) 

63. a writing table— This 
was a tablet thinly covered with 
wax, on which letters were traced 
with a sharp iron point called a 
stylus. 

His name is John.—Not shall 
be, but zs. The angel had named 
him long before. 

they marveled—at his choos- 
ing a name borne by none of his 
kindred; perhaps, also, at the co- 
incidence between him and Eliza- 
beth. 

65, And fear came on all,— 


The unmistakable tokens of the 
immediate interposition of God 
filled them with solemn awe. He 
seemed to be drawing near to men, 
and they were conscious that they 
were not prepared to meet Him. 

66. And the hand of the Lord 
was with him.—Lachman, Tisch- 
endorf, Alford and Van Oosterzee, 
read for the hand (xae yap xéixp), 
which assigns the reason for the 
wonder indicated in the immedi- 
ately preceding exclamation. See- 
ing that the favor and protection of 
the Lord were peculiarly with him, 
they judged rightly that this was a 
silent prophecy of some remarka- 
ble destiny. 

67. prophesied.—The word 
means, 1. To foretell future events. 
2. To speak from the impulse of 
divine inspiration—to utter in- 
spired words. Here it embraces 
both of these senses; a part of 
Zachariah’s language being the in- 
spired expression of praise, and a 
part foretelling the future. 

68, hath visited.—(exeoxedaro, 
to look at observantly, to inspect ; 
to go to see, 7. €., to visit). When 
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he hath visited and redeemed 
his people, ®And hath raised up 
an horn of salvation for us in 
the house of his servant David; 


predicated of God, as in the text, 
to visit with gracious interposition. 
The aorist tense indicates that to 
the consciousness of the prophet 
the future event is already an ac- 
complished fact. 

redeemed.—Literally, made a 
release or deliverance, (exornoe 
dvtpwowv), referring to the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus. 

69. horn of salvation._—The 
word horn is used metaphorically 
in the Scriptures to represent both 
strength and honor. For various 
illustrations of this use, see Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary. .In this place it 
is intended to set forth the power 
and the glory of our Lord in the 
salvation of men. 
in the house of his servant 
David.—Notwithstanding the birth 
of his own son was the immediate 
occasion of his prophecy, Zacharias 
does not fail, speaking by the Holy 
Spirit, to give precedence, as John 
afterwards does, to One who is to be 
“preferred before him, for he was 
before him.” (John i. 15.) 

70. As hespake by the mouth 
of his holy prophets.—This is 
the only worthy, as it is the only 
correct, view of a genuine inspira- 
tion. In whatever way we may 
understand the message to have 
‘been delivered to the sacred 
writers, whether by impulse, vision, 
audible voice, or otherwise, it is 


As he spake by the mouth of 
his holy prophets, which have 
been since the world began: 
"That we should be saved from 


when delivered, and as communica- 
ted to us, the very worD oF Gop, 
And to this point of departure the 
cycles of all earnest thought never 
fail to return. It is here, and only 
here, that either the intellect or the 
heart can find rest and satisfaction. 
Every form of ‘ Rationalism,” 
falsely so called, is, in its last anal- 
ysis, infidelity. There is no basis 
upon which genuine faith can re- 
pose, but the Bible as the veritable 
and ever-living word of God. 
since the world began.—All 
prophecy had respect, immediately 
or temotely, to the Messiah. He 
was foreshadowed by the very exist- 
ence of the prophetic office. It fol- 
lowed that in every case the pres- 
ence of the prophetic Spirit was a 
living testimony to Him. ‘(See Rey. 
xix. 10.) This was not more real, 
but only more direct, when the 
Spirit expressly spoke of him. 

71. That we should be saved 
from our enemies.—Here, as is 
frequently the case, the language 
may have a deeper significance 
than the prophet himself under- 
stood. (Comp. 1 Peter i. 10-12.) 
If the words of the Spirit sug- 
gested to his mind the tyrants who 
had conquered and enslaved his 
nation, such mistake can not alter 
the true meaning of the prediction. 
Christ does indeed save us from 
our enemies; but of these, the 
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our enemies, and from the hand 
of all that hate us; ”To per- 
form the mercy promised to our 
_fathers, and to remember his holy 
covenant; “The oath which he 
sware to our father Abraham, 
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“That he would grant unto us, 
that we being delivered out of 
the hand of [our] enemies might 
serve him without fear, ® In ho- 
liness and righteousness before 
him, all | the days of our life: 


75 ths Cans Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T.S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


Herods of earth are but faint shad- 
ows and symbols. Our real ene- 
mies are the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, the princes of hate 
and malignancy, the antagonists of 
all truth and holiness. Deliverance 
from the dominion of these, and 
from all the consequences of their 
diabolical work, is the salvation 
wrought by Christ. 

72. to perform the mercy 
promised.—The promise, the 
covenant, and the oath—these 
embrace the whole length, and 
breadth, and fullness of the bless- 
ings of the gospel of Christ 
don, peace, eternal life. 

74, without fear,—Referring, 

’ primarily, to the alarms caused by 
their conquerors, which they had 
often experienced in conducting 
their worship; but in a_ better 
sense to the service of that perfect 
love which casteth out fear. 

75, holiness and righteous- 
ness.—" ‘Oovorns and Suxavocvy are 
so far distinguished that the for 
mer refers more to picty con- 
sidered in itself, the latter to piety 
with respect to God.” (Van Ooster- 
zee.) But I suggest that “ piety 
considered in itself,” 7. e., without 


par- 


“respect to God,” is a solecism ; 
for respect to Him is involved as an 
essential element in the meaning 
of the word. By a more accurate 
discrimination holiness (Ssvorzs), 
will refer to the duties we owe im- 
mediately to God, such as reyer- 
ence, devotion, and all acts of 
purely religious service; while 
righteousness will have respect to 
our neighbor, to whatever is right 
and dwe between man and man. 
Together they represent obedience 
to the two commandments upon 
which hang all the law and the 
prophets. It should be further ob- 
served that acts of righteousness 
are to flow from respect to the Di- 
vine Being, and to be performed 
in His name, and for His sake, so 
that in these also we may serve 
Him. It will be noticed that 
Sovdrns is not the usual N. T. term 
for holiness. It occurs only here 
and in Eph. iv. 24, though the ad- 
jective oovos is frequent. 

all our days.—The correct read- 
ing, as given in the text, shows that 
the prophet does not mean merely 
until death, but that as a people 
they might always be blessed with 
the privilege. 
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our days. | And thou, child, 
shalt be called the prophet of 
the Highest: for-thou shalt go 
before- the face of the Lord to 
prepare his ways; "To give 
knowledge of salvation unto his 


people by the remission of their 
sins, ® Through the tender mercy 
of our God; whereby the day- 
spring from on high hath visited 
us, ® To give light to them that sit 
in darkness and in the shadow 


76. Andthou, child.—This verse 
and those following are strictly 
prophetic or predictive. Unlike 
other prophets, John was himself 
repeatedly the subject of prophecy. 
It may be said that he stood so 
close to the Messiah that the in- 
spired seers often beheld both in 
the same vision. 

77. To give knowledge of 
salvation.—I can not agree with 
Dr. Van Oosterzee in saying: ‘“ The 
foundation of the salvation which 
he proclaims is forgiveness; and 
the conditio sine qua non of this 
forgiveness is the knowledge of sal- 
vation.” I regard the remission 
of sins, or forgiveness, as the ob- 
jective point of John’s preaching 
—as being the salvation itself, and 
not simply the “foundation” of the 
salvation proclaimed by him. 
Then, in the second place, ‘the 
knowledge of salvation” was not 
the indispensable condition of for- 
giveness, but, on the contrary, for- 
giveness was the conditio sine qua 
non of the knowledve. It was (ev) 
in the remission of sins that he 
gave the knowledge of salvation— 
the fact preceding the knowledge 
of the fact. Should it be said that 
John pointed the people forward to 
the more perfect salvation to be 
enjoyed in Him who was to come 


after, still it is a sufficient reply to 
say that their looking forward was 
not the knowledge of salvation, but 
faith in a Savior that was to come. 

78, the tender mercy of God. 
—The efficient antecedent and ac- 
companiment of all conditions of 
salvation, without which they are 
impotent and valueless, 

the dayspring from on high. 
—The reference to the Messiah is 
evident, though the exact meaning 
of the metaphor is not quite clear, 
"Avaronn, from avaterrw, to rise, to 
spring up, as the sun, the stars, sig+ 
nifies the place of rising, the east; 
and, metaphorically, the dawn or 
dayspring. ‘There would be no 
difficulty in perceiving the congru- 
ity of the metaphor, but for the 
phrase from on high. The day 
does not appear to spring from on 
hich, but from below. Dr. Camp- 
bell suggests that dvaroxy is appli- 
cable to any light newly sprung up 
or appearing, and renders the pas- 
sage: ‘ Who hath caused a light 
to spring from on high to visit 
” 
79, To give light to them that - 
sit in darkness.—Referring to the 
Gentiles, who, as well as the house 
of Israel, are to be illuminated and 
vivified by the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. 


us 
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of death, to guide our feet into 
the way of peace. “And the 
child grew, and waxed strong in 
spirit, and was in the deserts till 
the day of his shewing unto 
Israel. 


JI. 1And it came to pass in 
those days, that there went out 
a decree from Cesar Augustus, 
that all the world should be 
taxed. ?(And this taxing was 
first made when Cyrenius was 


80. And the child grew.—This 
verse, after the manner of Luke, 
covers by prolepsis a period of 
about thirty years. 

waxed strong in spirit.—In 
courage, in understanding, but es- 
pecially in the graces of the Holy 
Spirit which filled his heart and 
moulded his character, fitting him 
for his future work. 

in the deserts.—In the wilder- 
ness. “Epnuos is applied to any un- 
cultivated and uninhabited region. 
Such a,country was near to the 
city of John’s birth, and the text 
may mean, not that he was con- 
stantly in the deserts, but that 
from the age of puberty he habitu- 
ally retired to their quiet solitudes, 
and spent most of his time there 
in meditation and prayer. His ac- 
curate knowledge of the manners 
and customs of the various classes 
of society in his day (see ch. iil. 
10-14; Matt. iii. 7-9), would seem 
to indicate something less than a 
strictly anchoretic life. 

till the day of his shewing.— 
Of his public appearance as a 
prophet. Comp. the original of 
Chiesa 


Tue Birts or Jesus Curist. 1-20. 


(Compare Matt. ii. 1.) 


1. in those days.—About the 
time of the birth of John—per- 
haps shortly after it. 

there went out a decree.— 
(Soyua), a law or edict requiring a 
thing to be done. 

Cesar Augustus.—Octavianus, 
the first Roman emperor. He was 
Julius Caesar's grand nephew. 

all the world, i. ¢., the whole 
Roman Empire. 

should be taxed.—Better ren- 
dered enrolled. It was about the 
same as taking the census with us. 
The object of the decree was to ob- 
tain a registry of all the inhabit- 
ants, their possessions, occupations, 
ete., with a view to levying a tax, 
espécially a poll-tax, and also look- 
ing, perhaps, to recruiting the 
army. 

2. this taxing (enrollment) 
was. first made when Cyrenius 
was made governor of Syria.— 
Late researches have most remark- 
ably elucidated this text. Upon 
the supposition that Cyrenius, 7. e. 
Quirinius or Quirinus, was only 
once governor of Syria, and that 
not till about eight years afler the 
time mentioned by Luke, this par- 
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governor of Syria.) *And all 
went to be taxed, every one into 
his own city. ‘And Joseph also 
went up from Galilee, out of the 
city of Nazareth, into Judea, 
unto the city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem; (because 
he was of the house and _lin- 
eage of David:) *To be taxed 


with Mary his espoused [wife], 
being great with child. And so 
it was, that, while they were 
there, the days were accom- 
plished that she should be de- 
livered. ‘And she brought forth 

5 yuvarxt Rec. Omitted by Lach. T, S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles, NB, D, L, ete., e, 


f, P. Syriac, Coptic, Sahidic, Armenian, 
ete: 


enthetical statement seemed wholly 
inexplicable. But it is now ascer- 
tained that Cyrenius was twice goy- 
ernor of Syria; first, three years 
before and down to the birth of 
Christ, and a second time at the 
period mentioned above. The 
proof of this is quite satisfactory, 
though too long to be introduced 
here. The curious reader may 
consult Dr. Schaff’s note in Van 
Oosterzee. The taxing or enroll- 
ment mentioned in the text was 
made during his first governorship, 
while that referred to in Acts v. 
87, and by Josephus (Antiquities 
xviil. 1,) was during his second. 
Thus a most formidable difficulty 
vanishes on the discovery of one 
single fact. How many mysteries 
are such only because of our lack 
of information |! 

3. his own city.—His ancestral 
city, where the family records were 
kept. 

4, Bethlehem.-—(See on v. 15.) 
Called the city of David, because 
it-was the place of his birth. As 
Joseph was of the lineage, 7. ¢., a 
direct descendant of David, this 
was his own city. It is not 


known whether he himself was 
also born there, but as a different 
reason is given why he went up 
thither to be enrolled, it is proba- 
ble that he was not. 

5. his espoused [wife ].—Al- 
though (yvvacx?) wife, is not found 
in the best MSS. it is a correct gloss. 
Joseph had previously taken her to 
himself, and hence at this time she 
was, strictly speaking, his wife. 
The perfect participle (weurnorev- 
bevy) signifies having been espoused, 
i. €., she had been but was now 
married. 

7. her first-born son.—The Ro- 
man Catholic commentators, con- 
strained by the dogma of Mary’s 
perpetual virginity, insist that 
Jirst-born does not imply that Mary 
was subsequently the mother of 
other children. But, as Alford 
very justly remarks, ‘although 
the term may be used of an only 
child, such use is necessarily al- 
ways connected with the expecta- 
tion of others to follow, and can no 
longer have place when the whole 
course of events is before the 
writer,» and no others have fol- 
lowed. The combination of this 
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her first-born son, and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid him in a manger; because 


there was no room for them in 
the inn. ®And there were in the 
same country shepherds abiding 


consideration, with tie fact that 
brethren of our Lord are brought 
forward in this gospel in close con- 
nection with his mother, makes it 
as certain as any implied fact can 
be, that those brethren were the 
children of Mary herself.” I may 
add that the dogma of the perpet- 
ual virginity, which is absurd in 
itself, is expressly contradicted by 
Matt. i. 25. 

swaddling clothes——Bands or 
blankets that closely confined the 
limbs. The use of these was not 
peculiar in the case of the infant 
Savior, but was according to the 
prevailing custom among the He- 
brews. Ee 

manger.— The word (pézvy) 
means in classic Greek, a feeding 
trough, a crib, a manger ; also a 
stable or stall. It is not easy to 
determine which of these senses is 
intended here. It is sufficiently 
clear, however, that in the open 
court-yard attached to the inn was 
a shed covered over head but open 
on one side, provided with stalls 
for the accommodation of animals. 
In one of these our Savior was 
born, and, it may be, was laid on 
the straw by the side of his 
mother, though there is no con- 
trolling reason for abandoning the 
prevailing opinion that she placed 
him in the feeding trough. The 
reader may consult Campbell’s 
Four Gospels, and Bloomfield, also 


the article manger in the Diction- 
aries. 

the inn.—Not to be understood 
in the modern sense of the word. 
It was simply a place provided for 
the reception and shelter of travel- 
ers, each one furnishing his own 
food and bedding. In this respect 
it differed from the inn of ch. x. 
34. 

8. shepherds abiding in the 
field.—This circumstance has been 
urged against the tradition which 
assigns the 25th of December as 
the day of our Savior’s birth. It 
was believed on the authority of 
Lightfoot that the Jews were not 
accustomed to pasture their flocks 
later than the middle of November. 
It is now rendered certain, how- 
ever, that in Palestine the weather 
is often delightfully mild, and the 
pasturage good, even in midwinter. 
But while the text is not incon- 
sistent with the traditional date, it 
furnishes no positive support for it, 
The day was assigned in the fifth 


century by the Roman Catholic — 


church without the slightest evi- 
dence that Christ was really born 
on that day, and perhaps without 
meaning in the first instance to im- 
ply it. The church simply decreed 
that Christ's nativity instead of the 
Roman ,god Sol’s, should be cele- 
brated on that day. Numerous at- 
tempts have been made to ascer- 
tain the exact day, but without sue- 
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in the field, keeping watch over 
their flock by night. *And, lo, 
the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them: and 
they were sore afraid. “And 
the angel said unto them, Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which 


shall be to all people. “For 
unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. “And this 
shall be a sign unto you; Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger. “And suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude 


cess. Where there is no evidence 
there can be no satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

keeping watch.—That is, tend- 
ing their flocks by turns during 
the night-watches. 

9. the angel of the Lord.— 
Gabriel is designated in the same 
terms in ch. i. 11, and he may be 
referred to here. 

10. to all people.—Literally to 
all the people, meaning the people 
of Israel. It does not of course ex- 
clude, though it does not in terms 
include, the Gentiles. Their inter- 
est in the glad tidings is brought 
out in verse 32. 

11. unto you, individually and 
as representatives of the people. 

is born this day.—That he was 
born of a woman is the assertion 
of his perfect humanity. He took 
on him our nature. 

in the city of David—This 
was in fulfillment of a prophecy 
concerning the Messiah. Sce notes 
on Matt. ii. 5, 6. 

a Savior, Christ the Lord.— 
Language expressing his perfect di- 
vinity. Thus the faith confessed 
by believers in every succeeding 


age, was preached by the angel of 
the Lord to the shepherds. It em- 
braced the hamanity, the Messiah- 
ship, and the divinity of Jesus the 
Savior. The words Christ the 
Lord do not elsewhere occur in 
this order. Paul speaks once 
(Col. iii. 24) of the Lord Christ, 
and frequently of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

12. a sign.—A mark or circum- 
stance by which you shall recog: 
nize the child. 

13. a multitude of the heav- 
enly host.—This scene must have 
been transcendently beautiful and 
glorious, and yet it elicits from the 
Evangelist not a word of descrip- 
He simply states the naked 
fact. Ifomer would have colored 
the picture. A modern genius 
would portray such a scene in 
whole pages of meretricious “ word 
painting.” But in the record of 
the Spirit of God we behold, in the 
simplest possible statement, at once 
the highest sublimity and the most 
exquisite beauty. 

praising God,—This glimpse of 
heavenly occupation, though but a 
glimpse, is clear and distinct. 


tion. 
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of the heavenly host praising 
1 14 , 

God, and saying, Glory to God 

14 eddoxia Rec. evSoxias Lach. Tisch. 


|. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, 8, A, D, Old 
Latin, Vulgate, Gothie, ete. 


14, Glory to God in the high- 
est, 7. ¢., in heaven, or the highest 
heaven. It may mean either glory 
be to God, or there zs glory to God 
in the highest. Both senses are 
probably included. This sublime 
angel-anthem has been echoed by 
myriads of kuman tongues, and it 
will be sung in joys forever by the 
countless numbers of the redeemed 
in heaven, 

on earth peace.—This is an an- 
nouncement that the coming of 
Christ will produce peace on earth. 
Ile is the Prince of Peace. He 
gives his own peace to his people. 
The language does not mean that 
his coming was to produce wniver- 
sal peace, for he “ came not to send 
peace but a sword.” The words 
must be taken with the limitations 
which follow; and from these we 
learn that on this earth of turmoil 
and strife, ot persecution and war, 
thsre is ever one class, whether 
large or small, which experiences 
“the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding.” Or, if the author- 
ized yersion of the succeeding 
clause is to be retained, the mean- 
ing may be that, in the good pleas- 
ure of God, universal peace is offer- 
ed to men in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

among men of good pleasure. 
—Whether we should read evdox a 
or evdox ag isa question upon which 


in the highest, and on earth 
peace, | good will toward men: 
among men of good pleasure. | 
And it came to pass, as the 
angels were gone away from 


the learned are divided. The au- 
thorized version, the American 
Bible Union, most of the Greek 
fathers, Luther, and Protestant ver_ 
sions generally, adopt the former. 
And this reading is supported by 
some later uncial manuscripts. 
But the genitive depending on 
(avIpizors) men of good pleasure, 
is the reading of all the oldest and 
best manuscripts, and is approved 
by Beza, Bengel, Mill, Hammond, 
Olshausen, Meyer, and other mod- 
ern critics, besides those mentioned 
The 
weight of external testimony is 
clearly on the side of this reading, 
which limits the enjoyment of the 
peace to a certain specified class 
of men. Hence the text announ- 
ces an important praetical truth, 
namely, that the peace of God is 
found among men of good pleas- 
ure, 7. e., of JZis good pleasure ; 
or those with whom he 
pleased. 


in Bagster’s marginal note. 


is well 
It does not mean the 
good will of men towards each 
other, or eyen towards God, as 
would be implied by: the Roman 
Catholic version: menof good will. 
But it suggests the necessity of 
pleasing Him in order that his 
peace may keep our hearts and 
minds by Jesus Christ. 

15. And it came to pass as, 
render as soon as, or when, 
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them into heaven, the shepherds 
said one to another, Let us now 
go even unto Bethlehem, and see 
this thing which is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made 
known unto us. ‘And they 
came with haste, and found 
Mary, and Joseph, and the babe 


lying ina manger. “And when 
they had seen it, they made” 
known abroad the saying which 
was told them concerning this 
child. And all they that heard 
it wondered at those things which 
were told them by the shep- 
herds. "But Mary kept all 


Bethlehem.—It was originally 
named Ephrath or Ephratah, see 
Gen. xlviii. 7. This town, distin- 
guished as the birth-place of both 
David and Christ, is nowhere made 
prominent. in the Scriptures. The 
N. T. writers never subsequently 
allude to it. In John vii. 42, the 
Jews mention it as the place 
whence the Christ was to come; 
and afterwards it never appears 
upon the sacred page. Tt is thus 
evident that the feeling which in 
later ages led to the hallowing of 
places connected with our Savior’s 
history, was not experienced by the 
primitive Christians. Bethlehem 
is about six miles from Jerusalem, 
a little west of south. It 
sometimes called Bethlehem-Judah 
to distinguish it from another Beth- 
lehem in the territory of the tribe 
of Zebulun. 

and see this thing.—Literally, 
this word (ro jiza), which is 
come to pass. It is the language 
of undoubting faith, connecting and 
even identifying the word with the 


was 


fact. 

16. And found Mary and Jo- 
seph, and the babe lying in a 
manger,—The absence of the com- 


ma after babe serves to show in the 
translation what is yet clearer in 
the original, that it was only the 
babe that was lying in the manger. 

17. they made known abroad 
the saying.—Having first con- 
firmed their faith, they proclaimed 
abroad the glad tidings which had 
originally produced it. The best 
preaching comes from a full heart ; 
from deep and earnest conviction. 
The rudest preachers thus endowed 
succeed where the highly cultivated 
but cold and half-hearted fail. 

18. And all they that heard it 
wondered.—They did not fully 
comprehend the things told them, 
put they were affected by them. 
They did not hear the wonderful 
story with cold indifference. Nor 
did they reject it with rash in- 
credulity. 

19. But Mary kept all these 
things, or words (5{uara), in her 
memory; and pondered (literally 
pondering ) them in her heart. 
Not, as some have supposed, ‘ form- 
ing conjectures respecting them ; ie 
nor, as others, “endeavoring to 
comprehend them ; ” but simply 
treasuring them up and meditating 


upon them. The words of the 
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these things, and pondered them 
“in her heart. “And the shep- 
herds returned, glorifying and 
praising God for all the things 
that they had heard and seen, as 
it was told unto them. * And 
when eight days were accom- 


shepherds were an unlooked for 
corroboration of those she bad her- 
self heard from the angel. 

20. And the shepherds re- 
turned.—A noteworthy exemplifi- 
cation of the precept: ‘ Let every 
man abide in the same calling 
wherein he was called.” (1 Cor. 
vii. 20.) The high honor conferred 
upon them in selecting them to see 
the angel vision, to hear the angelic 
song, to behold with their natural 
eyes the infant Savior, and to pub- 
lish these marvelous tidings to all 
around, does not lift them above 
their humble station, nor excuse 
them from returning to the per- 
formance of its duties. God had 
honored them while engaged in 
their calling; let them honor him 
by abiding in it. 


Crroumcrsion or tHE CHILD, AND 


Puriricarion or tHe Morunr. 
21-24, 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


21. when eight days were ac- 
complished for the circumcising 
of him.—Circumcision marked 
him as being of the seed of Abra- 
ham according to the flesh, while it 
showed, at the same time, that he 


plished for the circumcising of 
| the child: him|, his name was 
called JESUS, which was so 
named of the angel before he 


was conceiyed in the womb. 


21 7d wadiov Rec. airévy Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


was made or born under the law. 
Van Oosterzee says: ‘Now that 
Christ was circumcised, the law is in 
this respect both fulfilled and re- 
pealed. Baptism takes the place 
of circumcision (Col. ii. 10, 12), 
as the form of admission into the 
new covenant; and Paul rightly 
opposes the Judaizing zeal for the 
re-introduction of circumcision as 
a virtual denial of Christian prin- 
ciple.” While it is certainly true 
that baptism is analogous to cir- 
cumcision; that is, the relations 
of the two institutions to their re- 
spective subjects are similar; it is 
purely gratuitous to say that bap- 
tism takes the place of cireum- 
This it never did. T must 
think, also, that the learned author 
mistakes on another point. The 
circumeision of the infant Jesus 
did not operate as a repeal of the 
law of circumcision. Upon any 
view of the matter this law was 
clearly of foree until he nailed it 
to his cross (Col. ii, 14); and, 
moreover, it was certainly prac- 
ticed by believing Jews long after- 
wards, and without apostolic disap- 
probation. Paul himself, during 
his apostolate, circumcised Timothy. 
Nor was his opposition directed 


cision. 


— ee 
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”And when the days of her pu- 
rification according to the law 
of Moses were accomplished, they 
brought him to Jerusalem, to 


against the “resintroduction” of 
this rite, as one that had been laid 
aside, but against imposing it upon 
Gentiles as an essential part of 
Christianity. 

his name was called Jesus, 
the Greek form of the Hebrew 
Joshua or Jehoshua, meaning Sa- 
vior, or rather Jehovah the Savior. 
The name, in its different forms, 
was not uncommon among the 
Jews, and ordinarily, when given 
for its signification, was probably 
but the expression of parental trust 


- inthe Lord as the help or savior of 


But here it has the} 
It was not 


his people. 
force of a prophecy. 
the taste or even the piety of his 
mother that selected it, for he was 
so named of the angel before he 
was conceived in the womb. 
Hence his name was fraught with 
promise, and was expressly designed 
tobe so understood. (Matt. i. 21.) 
How fully and completely has the 
expoctation it excited been realized ! 

22. the days of her purifica- 
tion.—The best authenticated read. 
ing is (aizdy) their. So Tyndale, 
Cranmer, the Bible Union, Alford, 
Schaff, with all the oldest manu- 
scripts. The reference is to the 
purification of Mary and Joseph. 
But it may be asked, why should 
Joseph be included, seeing the law 


of Moses had respect to the mother 
alone? (Lev. xii. 4-6.) The an- 
3) 


present him to the Lord; * (As 
it is written in the law of the 
Lord, Every male that openeth 
the womb shall be called holy to 


swer is suggested by the law which 
declared that he who touched an 
unclean person became himself 
unclean. (See Lev. xv.) Purifica- 
tion was a ritual observance which 
formally absolved an Israelite from 
the taint of uncleanness. The es- 
sence of it consisted in the use of 
water, to which in certain cases sac- 
rifices were added. (See Lev. xii. 
2-6.) 

to present him to the Lord. — 
Moses was required (Ex. xiii. 2) 
to sanctify to the Lord ‘all the 
first-born, whatsoever openeth the 
womb among the children of 
Israel, both of man and of beast.” 
Subsequent enactments explain 
this sanctification as devoting them 
to Aaron and his sons for the serv- 
ice of the sanctuary (Num. xviii. 
8-15) stipulating that the first-born 
of man should be redeemed from 
this service ‘‘for the money of five 
shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary.” In the observance of 
this law the first-born male child 
was brought and presented, 7. ¢., 
set apart or sanctified to the Lord, 
and then, ypon the payment of the 
five shekels, was redeemed or re- 
leased from the priestly service— 
the Levites having in this been 
substituted for the first born of the 
other tribes. Such was the pre- 
sentation and redemption of the 
infant Savior. 
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the Lord ;) *And to offer a sac- 
rifice according to that which is 
said in the law of the Lord, A 
pair of turtle-doves, or two young 
pigeons. *And, behold, there 
was a man in Jerusalem, whose 
name was Simeon; and the same 
man was just and devout, wait- 
ing for the consolation of Israel : 
and the Holy Ghost was upon 
him. *And it was revealed unto 


24, And to offer a sacrifice.— 
This had respect to the purification 
alone. (See Ley. xii. 6-8.) The 
law required her to bring a lamb 
for a burnt-offering, and a young 
pigeon or turtle-dove for a sin of 
fering; but if not able to bring the 
lamb, a turtle-dove or pigeon might 
be substituted for it; ‘‘and the 
priest shall make an atonement 
for her, and she shall be clean.” 
Mary, by bringing the pair of 
turtle-doves or two young pig- 
eons, showed that she was poor. 
The circumstance also indicates 
that her purification was before the 
visit of the Magi. (See on verse 
39.) 


Simgon anp Anna. 25-38. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


25. just and devout.—An up- 
right, faithfuland piousman. The 
two words together denote, says 
Bloomfield, rather more than (edoe- 
Bis) religious or pious. 

the consolation of Israel, 


LUKE. 


[ii. 24-29. 


him by the Holy Ghost, that he 
should not see death, before he 
had seen the Lord’s Christ. 
7And he came by the Spirit into 
the temple: and when the 
parents brought in the child 
Jesus, to do for him after the 
custom of the law, * Then took 
he him up in his arms, and 
blessed God, and said, ” Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant de- 


meaning the Messiah, with all the 
comfort, peace and help expected 
from him. 

the Holy Ghost was upon 
him.—In extraordinary measure, 
endowing him with the gift of 
prophecy. 

26. it was revealed unto him. 
—In some way, by vision, dream 
or otherwise, the fact had been 
clearly made known that he 
should not see death—should not 
die—before he had seen the 
Lord’s Christ. In the full assur- 
ance of this truth, and under the 
guidance of the Spirit which was 
upon him, he came into the tem- 
ple. 

27. and when the parents 
brought in the child, to present 
him to the Lord (verse 22) he im- 
mediately recognized him as the 
Christ, the consolation of Israel. 
Then took he him up in his arms, 
and blessed God—praised and 
thanked him. 

29. now lettest thou—now 
thow dost permit. (anorvers, thou 
dost loose or set free.) Unlearned 
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part in peace, according to thy 
word: *® For mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation, ** Which thou hast 
prepared before the face of all 
people; *A light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of thy 
people Israel. *And | Joseph: 


his father | and his mother mar- 
velled at those things which 
were spoken of him. *And 
Simeon blessed them, and said 


33 "Iwonp Rec. 6 warhp avrod Tisch. T. S, 
Green, Alford, Tregelles, &, B, D, L, etc., 
Vulgate, Coptic, Sahidic, Armenian, ete. 


readers generally mistake this in- 
dicative for an imperative mood. 
It is not a prayer for death; but as 
it had been revealed to him that he 
should not die before he had seen 
the Lord’s Christ, he understands 
the vision as an intimation that he 
may now depart. The passage lit- 
erally rendered is, Lord now thou 
dost release thy servant in 
peace. He regards it as the sign 
of his emancipation from the sery- 
ice of life. 

according to thy word,—Re- 
ferring to what had heen revealed 
to him (verse 26). 

80. For mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.—‘ His mind,” says 
Van Oosterzee, ‘fastens on the 
thing not the person.” T would 
rather regard the language as a 
metonymy of the abstract for the 
concrete: Mine eyes haye seen the 
Savior, the embodiment of all 
blessings. 

31, before the face of all peo- 
ple.—In the original it is a// peo- 
ples or nations (xdvtav rav rawr). 
The angel had said the glad tidings 
were for all the people, meaning 
the children of Israel. Here the 
prophetic spirit anticipates the 
apostolic commission, ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gos- 


pel to every creature.” (Mark xvi. 
15.) 

32. A light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of thy 
people Israel.—The light which 
illuminates the world springs up 
among the people of Israel. This 
is their glory. Salvation is of the 
Jews. To them ‘pertaineth the 
adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and 
the promises; whose are the fa- 
thers, and of whom as concerning 
the flesh Christ came, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever.” (Rom. 
ix. 4, 5.) 

33, and his father.—The sub- 
stitution of ‘wos for marnp avrov 
found in the oldest manuscripts is 
attributed to the prejudice of tran- 
scribers. It is true, that so far as 
the record goes, ‘our Savior never 
speaks of Joseph as his father, see 
verse 49; but he was his father in 
a Jegal sense and in the eyes of the 
people, and as Alford observes in 
loc., in the simplicity of a histori- 
cal narrative we may read his 
father and his parents without 
any danger of forgetting the mo- 
mentous fact of the supernatural 
conception.” (Schaff.) 


34, this child is set for the 
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unto Mary his mother, Behold, 
this child is set for the fall and 
rising again of many in Israel; 
and for a sign which shall be 


spoken against; * (Yea, a sword 
shall pierce through thy own 
soul also,) that the thoughts of 
many hearts may be revealed. 


fall and rising again of many 
in Israel.—Christ is the occasion 
not the cause of their fall. He is 
appointed for the sure foundation, 
and if he become a “stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offense” 
to any, it is because in the willful- 
ness of their unbelief they “ stum- 
ble at the word, being disobedient.” 
In a broader view the text is par- 
allel with Rom. xi. 12: “ Now if 
the fall of them (the people of 


Israel generally) be the riches of | 


the world, and the diminishing of 
them the riches of the Gentiles; 
how much more their fullness?” 
i. e., their rising again, Alford 
prefers, as cohering best with the 
next verse, the view that ‘the fall 
and rising up may refer to the 
same persons; as it is said by our 
Lord, ‘He that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.’ But I can not 
think that (wraos) a fall, crash, 
ruin is only equal to (cvaewwow), to 
humble one’s self, to exhibit humitl- 
ity of mind and deportment. Be- 
sides, in the word humilily the 
idea of volition is always present; 
in fall it is absent. 

a sign which shall be spoken 
against. — Beza, Macknight and 
Doddridge understand this sign as 
‘‘g figure intimating the deliberate 
malice of Christ's persecutors:” 
Bloomfield following, as he says, 
Grotius and most of the best com- 


mentators since his time, thinks it 
certain from Isaiah viii. 14-18, that 
the sense must be that “he should 
be a signal example of virtue cal- 
umniated, and beneficence basely 
requited.” Schaff believes that 
“the fulfillment of this prophecy 
culminated in the crucifixion.” 
Alford and Van Oosterzee fail to 
notice the point. None of the pre- 
ceding Views are satisfactory. I 
understand that Christ’s personal 
history is to be the sign, indica- 
tion, or proof of his divinity. The 
crown and culmination of this 
proof was his resurrection. Hence 
he says: “ For as Jonas was a sign 
to the Ninevites, so shall also the 
Son of man be to this generation.” 
(Chap. xi. 30.) Furthermore, 
“there shall no sign be given to 
it, bué the sign of the prophet 
Jonas; for as Jonas was three 
days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly, so shall the Son of 
man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth.” (Matt, 
xii. 39, 40.) That his resurrection 
signified his divinity is at once self 
evident and scripturally declared. 
(Rom. i. 4.) 

35. a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul also.—I 
think Alford, usually so trust- 
worthy, in referring this to Mary’s 
sharp pangs of sorrow for her sins 
evidently mistakes the sense. 
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And there was one Anna, a 
prophetess, the daughter of 
Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser: 
she was of a great age, and had 
lived with an husband seven 
years from her virginity ; *“And 
she was a widow of | about: 


While I do not doubt that, in com- 
mon with our race, she was a sin- 
ner, nor that she truly repented of 
her sins, she certainly was not an 
extraordinary sinner, for her whole 
character, as depicted for us, is ex- 
quisitely beautiful and lovely—that 
of a trustful, humble, pious and de- 
voted woman. Her repentance for 
such faults and failings as she 
doubtless had in common with all 
good people, would hardiy be de- 
scribed by the very uncommon fig- 
ure of a sword piercing through 
her soul, Besides, the language 
seems clearly to point to intense 
anguish caused by something done 
to him. Hence, the unutterable 
grief she experienced while gazing 
upon the agonies of the crucifixion 
seems to be the natural, as it is the 
sufficient, interpretation of the 
prediction. 

that the thouslits of many 
hearts may be revealed.—The 
gospel brings to light by bringing 
into activity the thoughts or reason- 
ings of the human heart. Where- 
ever Christ crucified, buried and 
risen, is preached, the result is to 
awaken either active opposition or 
active obedience. The latent good 
or evil of men is brought out, and 


as much as | fourscore and four 
years, which departed not from 
the temple, but served God with 
fastings and prayers night and 


37 ws Rec. és Lach. Tisch. T. S. Green, 
Alford, Tregelles. 


all are classified either as friends or 
as enemies. 

36. one Anna, a prophetess.— 
One who spoke by the impulse of 
the Holy Spirit. It does not neces- 
sarily imply that she was a fore- 
teller of future events. 

of the tribe of Aser, i. e., 
Asher.—The portion of this tribe 
was a long strip of sea-coast from 
Sidon southward to Carmel. This 
territory was exceedingly beautiful 
and productive. “Out of Asher 
his bread shall be fat; he shall 
yield royal dainties.” (Gen. xlix. 
20. ) 

37. a widow of as much as 
fourscore and four years.—This 
means not the duration of her wid- 
owhood, but of her life: she was 
eighty-four years of age. She had 
married when very young, had 
lived with her husband seven years, 
and had passed the rest of her long 
life as a widow. This is mentioned 
to her eredit, as virtuous widow- 
hood was held in high honor. 

departed not from the temple. 
—<An hyperbole expressive of reg- 
ular and constant attendance upon 
the temple service. 
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day. “And she coming in that 
instant gave thanks likewise 
unto the Lord, and spake of him 

88 év Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. T. 8S. 
Green, Tregelles, 8, B, ete., b, ¢, e, f, 1, q, 


etc., P. Syriac, Coptic, Sahidic, Armenian, 
ete. 


to all them that looked for re- 
demption | in: of | Jerusalem. 
*And when they had performed 
all things according to the law 
of the Lord, they returned into 
Galilee, to their own city Naz- 


38. she coming in. that in- 
stant, 7. e., just after Simeon had 
ceased speaking; gave thanks to 
God—taking up the strain, as it 
were, where he had left it; and 
spake of him—of the child. The 
antecedent is not expressed in the 
immediate context, being under- 
stood as the main subject of the 
narrative. 

redemption.—" Avrpasw here 
seems to include the notions of de- 
liverance and redemption. Most 
of the Jews thought only of the 
temporal, the wiser few took it in 
the spiritual sense.” (Bloomfield. ) 


Tur CuinpHoop or JEsus. 389-52. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


39, they returned into Gali- 
lee.—Luke’s account is here less 
full than Matthew's. He does not 
mention the visit of the Magi, the 
slaughter of the innocents, nor the 
flight into Egypt. From his narra- 
tive, if the intervening circumstan- 
ces were not elsewhere made 
known, we should infer that they 
returned not only speedily but di- 
rectly to Nazareth. The two evan- 
gelists are, however, easily harmon- 
ized when we consider, what in- 
deed is most evident, that Luke’s 


plan, after giving the details of the 
supernatural birth and its acces- 
sories, becomes more general and 
summary, so as in a few stages to 
reach the public life and ministry 
of the Lord. Hence he mentions 
none of the circumstances of their 
return into Galilee. In short, he 
simply omits incidents found in 
Matthew, but says nothing incon- 
sistent with them. I believe that 
Joseph and Mary remained for a 
considerable time in Bethlehem— 
not, of course, in the rude accom- 
modations which they had at first 
secured; that sometime after the 
presentation in the temple the 
Magi visited them; that shortly af- 
terwards followed the warning 
dream and the flight into Egypt; 
then the intimation of Herod’s 
death, the return, and other events 
mentioned by Matthew, until both 
accounts coincide in the settlement 
at Nazareth. The passage in Luke 
“is rather a concluding paragraph 
wherewith the evangelist closes his 
account of the early infancy of our 
Lord, before passing on to a some- 
what later period. Completeness 
not being his aim in this prelimi- 
nary history, he has no need to 
speak of the Magi and the flight 
into Egypt, even if he were as well 
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areth. “And the child grew, 
and waxed strong [in spirit], 
filled with wisdom: and the 
grace of God was upon him. 
“ Now his parents went to Jeru- 
salem every year at the feast of 
the passover. “And when he 

40 év mvevuat. Rec. Omitted by Lach. 
Tisch. T. 8. Green, Alford, Tregelles, §, B, 


D,L, Old Latin, Vulgate, Coptic, Sahidic, 
Armenian, ete. 


was twelve years old, they went 
up [to Jerusalem] after the cus- 
tom of the feast. “And when 
they had fulfilled the days, as 
they returned, the child Jesus 


42 eis ‘IepocdAvpa Rec. Omitted by 
Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford. 

43 "Iwonh cai n wATnp Rec. oi yovets Lach. 
Tisch. T. 8S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, &, B, 
D, L, ete. Vulgate, H. Syriac, Coptic, Sa- 
hidic, Armenian, ete. 


acquainted with these circumstan- 
ces as Matthew was; but hastens 
on to the definitive settlement at 
Nazareth, and even of this period 
he gives only a general account and 
a single occurrence.” (Van Ooster- 
zee.) 

40. And the child grew and 
waxed strong.—With these few 
words Luke covers a period of 
twelve years. Although it can not 
be doubted that in his careful ¢rac- 
ing out of all things, he had 
learned many an incident con- 
nected with the early life of our 
Savior, he puts but one upon 
record (verses 41~50), while here 
he contents himself with the gen- 
eral statement that the child grew, 
i. e., in body, and waxed strong, 
i. é., in spirit (the word is not in 
the corrected text, but is evidently 
implied); and the grace of God 
was upon him.—Such a generali- 
zation implies on the part of the 
writer a knowledge of particulars, 
though they be not stated. 

41, at the feast of the pass- 
over.—This feast every Israclite 
who was able to perform the jour- 


ney was bound to attend. Women 
were not thus obliged, but the 
pious among them would naturally 
desire to be present. Boys at 
twelve years of age were permitted 
to take part in the celebration. | 
For an account of the origin of 
this feast, and the manner of keep- 
ing-it, see Ex. xxiii. 15; xxiv. 23. 

43, fulfilled the days.—Tho 
fourteenth day of the first month 
at evening was the passover; the 
fifteenth was the beginning of the 
feast of unleavened bread, which 
continued seven days. Hence the 
whole time occupied was eight 
days. 

the child Jesus tarried be- 
hind.—By what oversight, mis- 
understanding, or accident, this 
happened, is not stated, and it is 
needless to inquire. We are sim- 
ply informed that his parents 
knew not of it, but supposed him 
to be in the company. ‘This was 
of course very large, as all who 
came from the same district would 
seek to return together for the sake 
of society and protection. After 


his parents had sought him 
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tarried behind in Jerusalem ; 
and | Joseph and his mother: 
his parents | knew not of it. 
“But they, supposing him to 
have been in the company, went 
a days journey; and they 
sought him among their kinsfolk 
and acquaintance. “And when 
they found him not, they turned 
back again to Jerusalem, seeking 
him. “And it came to pass, 


that after three days they found 
him in the temple, sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, both hear- 
ing them, and asking them ques- 
tions. “And all that heard him 
were astonished at his under- 
standmg and answers. “And 
when they saw him, they were 
amazed: and his mother said 
unto him, Son, why hast thou 
thus dealt with us? behold, thy 


among their kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance to no purpose. 

45. they turned back again to 
Jerusalem, seeking him.—Alford 
more expressively renders seeking 
him every-where. 

46. after three days, meaning 
probably on the third day, 7. e., one 
day for their journey out, one for 
returning, and the third for their 
search in Jerusalem. 

they found him in the tem- 
ple.—tThe schools of the Rabbis for 
expounding the law were held in a 
porch of the court of the women; 
and this is doubtless the part of 
the temple referred to. 

sitting in the midst of the 
doctors, i. ¢., the teachers (ddae- 
x ddr). 

both hearing them and ask- 
ing them questions.—DeWette’s 
idea, which is also the popular one, 
that the child was engaged in a 
sort of discussion with the Rabbis, 
is not warranted by the text. He 
simply listened to their instruc- 
tions, and as occasion served asked 
them questions. Understanding 


and reflection are often displayed 
by the questions one asks, as 
clearly as by the answers he gives. 
And it was perhaps the unusual 
character of his questions that led 
the teachers to interrogate him in 
return—thus furnishing the occa- 
sion for all who heard him to be 
astonished at his understanding 
and answers. 

48, thy father.—According to 
universal custom, the step-father 
of a child is called father by the 
child himself, and is so spoken 
of by others, especially by the 
mother. ‘“ Up to this time,” says 
Alford, “Joseph had been so called 
by the holy child himself; but from 
this time never.” I see no impro- 
priety, however, in ‘supposing that 
he continued during his youth, per- 
haps during the lifetime of Joseph, 
to call him so. That we have no 
account of it can not be pleaded 
in opposition, because we have no 
account of any thing for the next 
eighteen years, during which time 
Joseph is with good reason pre- 
sumed to have died. he title was 
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father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing. “And he said unto 
them, How is it that ye sought 


1. respectful ; 2. proper to be given 
to the husband of his mother; and 
3. correct as a legal designation. 
That from this time he was con- 
scious that he was the Son of God, 
and not the son of Joseph, may be 
admitted; yet Mary was all the 
while cognizant of the same fact, 
and still she did not hesitate to call 
Joseph his father. 

49, How is it that ye sought 
me ?—These are the first recorded 
words of our Savior. They ex- 
hibit something like astonishment 
that he should have been sought 
elsewhere than in the temple, but 
they convey no reproach. 

wist ye not?— Did ye not 
know? It is much to be regretted 
that obsolete words, such as wist, 
‘are retained in our version. ‘To 
the unlearned and to children they 
are often quite unintelligible. 
about my Father’s business.— 
(iy rors tov marpos pov.) These 
words have been variously transla- 
ted. By Wakefield, Tischendorf, 
Anderson and the Bible Union, in 
my Father's house; by Dickinson, 
in my Father's concerns ; by Al 
ford, among my Father's matters ; 
by Rosenmiller, DeWette and 
Ewald, in the things of my Father. 
The weight of authority is with 
the version of the Bible Union. 
This is admitted to be correct by 
Alford, Van Oosterzee and others, 
who yet think a different render- 


me? wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business? 
‘And they understood not the 


ing preferable. It will also be 
noted that this consists best with 
the context. Why did ye seek 
me, 7. ¢., elsewhere? Did ye not 
know that I ought to be in my 
Father's house ? 

50. And they understood not 
the saying.—Rationalistic inter- 
preters see in this an inconsistency 
with the revelations made by the 
angel to Mary. If she knew, they 
ask, that he was to be called the 
Son of God, ‘“ why this inability to 
understand an equivalent announce- 
ment by Christ himself?” The 
mystery, of course, did not lie in 
the word business or house, but 
in the my Father. It was this 
saying that they understood not. 
And we may ask, Did they ever 
come to understand it? The rela- 
tion between the Father and the 
Son may be in some measure dp- 
prehended, but can any one say 
that he perfectly comprehends it? 
After pondering all that angels, 
prophets and apostles have taught 
us, we must still be conscious of a 
depth and breadth of meaning in 
this sacred and divine relation alto- 
gether beyond our grasp. The ob- 
jection, then, as lying specially 
against his parents, is without 
as Alford observes, . 
mother 


force; for, 
“Both Joseph and 
knew in some sense who he was: 
but were not prepared to hear so 
direct an appeal to God as his 


his 
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saying which he spake unto 
them. And he went down 
with them, and came to Nazar- 


eth, and was subject unto them: 
But his mother kept all these 
52And Je- 


sayings in her heart. 


Father—understood not the deeper 
sense of these wonderful words.” 
51. and was subject unto 
them.—The Evangelist, while giy- 
ing us a glimpse of his divinity, 
will not suffer us to forget his hu- 
manity. At the same time he re- 
cords a beautiful example for chil- 
dren in the obedience of Jesus to 
the “‘ first commandment with prom- 
ise.” 
52. Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature.——Some render wis- 
dom and age, or wisdom as well as 
age. This last conveys the sense 
of the passage, though it is not lit- 
eral. The Evangelist probably in- 
tended to express by 7atxla both 
stature and age, as either, in the 
case of the normal development of 
a child, implies the other. The 
fact that he increased in wisdom 
shows that his inner being, like his 
outer, was subject to human condi- 
tions. His wnderstanding, even as 
a child, excited the wonder of the 
wisest men; but still he listened: to 
them, asked them questions as a 
learner, and acquired knowledge by 
the use of means. Had it been 
otherwise—had the child been mi- 
raculously endowed with that per- 
fect wisdom which characterized 
him as a man—it had not only 
been wnseemly, but it had raised 
him above our human sympathies, 
and we should haye lost in trustful 
fellowship more than we gained in 


wonder. Let us be thankful that 
he was like us; that he increased 
in wisdom by studying the word 
and the works of God, and by hum- 
ble prayer and meditation; that 
measure by measure the Spirit was 
given to him, until at last in his 
perfect manhood it was poured 
upon him in all its fullness. 
Those eighteen years of physical, 
intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment, were the preparation for his 
brief but most fruitful public life. 
They were marked by perfect 
purity, by loving and unreserved 
obedience, and by a patient wait- 
ing for the time appointed for his 
manifestation to Israel. The bless- 
ing of his Father was more and 
more largely bestowed upon him. 
He increased in favor with God. 
And, while dwelling in the humble 
society of Nazareth, his spotless 
life and genuine benevolence, to- 
gether with his extraordinary wis- 
dom and understanding, won the 
favor of man. 

It may be said that the means 
employed by him were not ade- 
quate to produce such a result as 
his after-life exhibited; nor were 
they. But while truly man, and 
living, growing, learning, develop- 
ing, as man, he was at the same 
time the only begotten of the 
Father. And the consciousness of 
this was present with him from the 
age of twelve onward. From the 
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sus increased in wisdom and 


= 


stature, and in favor with God 
and man. 


first it was the Divine clothed with 
the Human. This is the foundation 
of the essential uniqueness of his 
whole history. While, therefore, 
we may, and consequently we 


should “ more and more approach - 
unto his example in fellowship 
with himself,” it is not possible for 
us perfectly to reproduce it. 


neh SECO ND. 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF JOHN’S BAPTISM TO THE END 
OF THE FIRST YEAR OF CHRIST'S MINISTRY. 


CHAPTER 111-V. 


TII. 1Now in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar, Pontius Pilate being gov- 
ernor of Judea, and Herod be- 


ing tetrarch of Galilee, and his 
brother Philip tetrarch of Itu- 
rea and of the region of Trach- 
onitis, and Lysanias the tetrarch 


PREACHING AND Baptism OF JOHN. 
1-22. 


(Matt. iii. 1-17; Mark i. 4-11.) 


1. in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius Cesar.—If 
Theophilus resided in Italy, as 
there is good reason to believe (see 
ch. i. 3), he would naturally be in- 
terested in connecting the events 
about to be narrated with the con- 
temporaneous history of the em- 
pire. This date was probably 
mentioned primarily for his sake ; 
but in giving it Luke has enabled 


us to determine with proximate ac- 
curacy the time of our Savior’s 
birth. ‘Tiberius began to reign in 
the year of Rome 765. Adding 
fifteen years, gives us as the date 
mentioned in the text A. U. C. 780. 
Subtracting the age of the Savior 
at this time, which was about 
thirty years (see verse 23), gives the 
year 750 as the date of his birth, 
which is four years before our 
present era. Other chronological 
data leading to the same result 
need not be mentioned here. Of 
course there would be no practical 
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of Abilene, ?Annas and Caia- 
phas being the high priests, the 
word of God came unto John 


the son of Zacharias, in the wil- 
derness. *And he came into all 
the country about Jordan, 


benefit, but much confusion, in 
adopting the correct instead of the 
erroneous era. For all the pur- 
poses of dating, the one serves 
equally as well as the other. The 
knowledge of the mistake is, how- 
ever, highly important in certain 
investigations involving a compari- 
son of secular and sacred history. 
The reader may consult Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, Art. Jmsvs 
Curist. 

Pontius Pildte being govern- 
or, 7. ¢., procurator of Judea,-— 
The procurator was generally a 
Roman knight, appointed to act 
under the governor as collector of 
the revenue, and to judge in causes 
connected with it. After the depo- 
sition of Archelaus, A. D. 6, Judea 
was attached to Syria, having no 
longer a king or ethnarch of -its 
own, and was governed by a proc- 
urator, with Caesarea for its eapi- 
tal. This foreign sway, with its 
oppressive and hated taxation, was 
exceedingly irritating. Hence, the 
marks of detestation in which the 
publicans, or tax collectors, were 
held. Pilate, made prominent in 
history by his connection with the 
trial of our Savior, was the sixth 
Roman procurator of Judea. 

Herod being tetrarch of Gali- 
lee.—This was Herod Antipas, the 
son of Herod the Great, meuoneN 
Chino: 

A tetrarch was, properly speak- 


ing, the governor of the fourth 
part of a country. 

his brother Philip,—Not to be 
confounded with the Philip of 
verse 19 (see note there). 

2, Annas and Caiaphas being 
the high priests—The correct 
reading is high priest in the singu- 
lar (see Alford’s Greek Test.). The 
historical facts seem to justify this 
apparent anomaly. Annas, the he- 
reditary, and therefore lawful high 
priest, had been deposed by the 
Roman emperor, and Caiaphas ap- 
pointed in his place. _ But as the 
high priestly office was for life, the 
Jews would regard Annas as being 
still their true high priest, though 
forced to accept Caiaphas as such. 
Hence Luke correctly mentions 
both names, but as the office could 
only have a single occupant, he 
does not pluralize the title; thus 
leaving the matter in the very con- 
fusion in which the commingling 
of civil with divine authority had 
placed it. 

the word of God came to 
John.—In some supernatural way 
he was commanded and commis- 
sioned by the Lord to preach and 
baptize. (Comp. Jer. i. 7.) “Thou 
shalt go to all that I shall send 
thee, and whatsoever I command 
thee thou shalt speak.” 

in the wilderness,—See ch. i. 80, 

3. And he came into all the 
country about Jordan. — How 
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preaching the baptism of repent- 


ance for the remission of sins ; 


often are we reminded that God’s 
ways are not as our ways! Who 
that was not guided from above 
would have commenced a work of 
reformation by preaching in the 
wilderness ? 

preaching the baptism of re- 
pentancé for the remission of 
sins. — The difference between 
John’s baptism and that instituted 
by Christ, is estimated by the dif 
ference between John’s proclama- 
tion and the gospel as preached by 
the apostles. In each case the bap- 
tism represented and embodied the 
substance of the preaching that led 
to it, and was the appointed act for 
the personal appropriation of that 
substance.  (Sdariona 
baptism of repentance is the 
genitive of the object, and is equiy- 
alent to (Barr Ga... es mer dvovw ) 
I baptize you unto repentance of 
Matt. iii. 11. That is to say, re- 
pentance was the immediate object, 
end or purpose of the baptism. 
Those who voluntarily submitted 
to it thereby pledged themselves to 
change their minds. One could 
hardly doubt that the beginnings 
of this repentance, the first mo- 
tions toward it, took place antece- 
dently; and we may to this extent 
agree with Lange in regarding the 
“baptism as not only obliging to 
change of mind (usetavore), but also 
exhibiting and symbolizing time 
Still it should be stated that this 
is an inference drawn from the re- 
gion of psychology: the language 


pervavoias) 


of the text says nothing of the an- 
tecedents, but points exclusively to 
the consequents of the baptism. 
Hence, though it may be true that 
a sort of inchoate repentance ex- 
isted before and was expressed by 
the baptism, this is not the truth 
here taught. 

The ultimate design of the 
baptism was remission of sins, 
Whether we should translate (es) 
by for, into, or unto, is in this 
instance chiefly a matter of taste, 
as each conveys substantially the 
same idea. If we conceive of 
remission as a state, then the bap- 
tism of repentance introduced its 
subjects into it, or conveyed them 
unto it; if as a blessing to be re- 
ceived and enjoyed, then it was for, 
or in order to, such reception. In 
any case, the remission of sins here 
promised must be contemplated 
from the pre-Christian point of 
view. John was a Jew; and 
though the greatest of the proph- 
ets, still only a Jewish prophet. 
His baptism indicated that the peo- 
ple were corrupt and defiled, and 
as such not prepared to receive the 
coming Messiah, and the great 
spiritual truths and principles 
which should distinguish his ap- 
proaching reign. Up to this time 
men had purified themselves in or- 
der to approach unto God as sym-- 
bolically present in the sanctuary ; 
now they were to be purified in 
order that he might approach unto 
them as really present in his Son. 
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‘As it is written in the book of 
the words of Esaias the prophet, 
[saying,} The voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight. ‘Every val- 
ley shall be filled, and every 
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mountain and hill shall be 
brought low; and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the 
rough ways shall be made 
smooth; ®And all flesh shall see 
the salvation of God. ‘Then 
said he to the multitude that 
came forth to be baptized of 
him, O generation of vipers, who 


Hence men go out from Jerusalem 
to John. Hitherto their steps had 
always been directed towards the 
Holy City. 
John’s preaching was thus indica- 
tive and significant. 

4, crying in the wilderness. 
—The punctuation of the proph- 
ecy (Isaiah x]. 3) is incorrect. 
The parallelism shows that it 
should read: “The voice of him 
that crieth: Prepare ye in the wil- 
derness the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway for 
our God.” In like manner here: 
not “ the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness,” but “the voice of one 
crying, Prepare ye in the wilder- 
ness,” etc. The primary reference 
of the prophecy was not to John 
and his work, but to the return of 
Israel from Babylon. God, their 
deliverer and leader, is represented 
as a great monarch preceded by 
his herald, who directs that his 
way or road be prepared through 
the wilderness. he language, 
however, is strictly applicable to 
John as the herald of the Messiah, 

5. Every valley shall be filled, 


—This clause keeps up the figure 


The very place of | 


of preparing a road through the 
desert. Its meaning, as applied to 
the moral and religious condition 
of the people is obvious from the lit- 
eral statements concerning John’s 
work (verses 3, 7-14). 

6. all fiesh shall see the sal- 
vation of God.—This is omitted 
by the other Synopties, but is 
quoted substantially from the 
prophet: “And the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, and all 
flesh shall see it together.” It is 
a distinct prediction of: the inter- 
est of the Gentiles in the Messiah. 

7. generation (offspring) of 
vipers.—From Matt. iii. 7, it ap- 
pears that this seemingly harsh 
language was not directed indis- 
criminately to all, but only to the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. For 
these self-satisfied hypocrites the 
words were not less just than bold, 
They had come to be baptized he- 
cause it was the fashion of the 
hour, and was esteemed a mark of 
propriety and reverence. Without 
any sense of sin or of unfitness to 
receive the Christ, they were yet 
willing, for the sake of appear- 
ances before men, to be baptized unto 
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hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come? *® Bring forth 
therefore fruits worthy of re- 
pentance, and begin not to say 
within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our father: for I 


say unto you, That God is able 
of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren unto Abraham. *And now 
also the axe is laid unto the 
root of the trees: every tree 
therefore which bringeth not 


repentance. This heartless false- 
hood in so sacred a matter de- 
served as it received the sternest 
rebuke. As a consequence, most 
of them were probably deterred 
from submitting to the rite. (See 
ch, vii. 30.) 

the wrath to come.—The judg- 
ments to be executed by the Mes- 
siah; the calamities resulting from 
rejecting him, Who hath warned 
you to flee from these, seeing ye 
are not conscious of sins, and real- 
ize no need of repentance ? 

8. Bring forth therefore fruit 
worthy of repentance.—Hither 
from the. well known character of 
the parties addressed, or from their 
looks or expressions at the time, 
John doubted their sincerity and 
demanded evidence of it. But 
what evidence could they furnish ? 
what fruit, then and there, could 
they bring forth? Certainly not 
“ fruit unto holiness,” not evidence 
of righteousness. This John did 
not require. What he demanded 
was that they should exhibit a 
spirit of meekness and humility, 
a consciousness of sin and unwor- 
thiness; some token that they were 
sensible of their need of repent- 
ance and remission. 

begin not to say.—Do not pre- 
sume that without repentance your 


natural descent from Abraham will 
secure you against the consequen- 
ces of your sins. 

of these stones.—To ws, read- 
ing this in the light of Paul’s sub- 
sequent teaching, the language nat- 
urally suggests the calling and 
adoption of the Gentiles. It has, 
however, been doubted whether 
this meaning was present to the 
mind of the Baptist. At any rate, 
it shows that God’s power to keep 
his covenant with Abraham was 
independent of the natural seed. 

9. the axe is laid.—This shows 
the imminence of the wrath to 
come. God has borne long with 
the unfruitful trees, but now the 
axe is laid: it is ready to be 
used. Moreover, it is laid at the 
root of the trees. The period of 
pruning is past, that of destruc- 
tion is about to follow. Every 
tree—each individual. The test 
would not be descent from Abra- 
ham, which all had in common, but 
the good or bad fruit which each 
one bore for himself. ‘“ What jus- 
tice has laid the axe at the root; 
what mercy leaves it still lying at 
the root!” (Van Oosterzee). 

hewn down and cast into the 
fire—A similar fate awaits every 
branch in Christ that beareth not 
fruit. (John xy. 6.) 
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forth good fruit is hewn down, 
and cast into the fire. ‘And 
the people asked him, saying, 
What shall we do then? “He 
answered and saith unto them, 
He that hath two coats, let him 
impart to him that hath none; 
and he that hath meat, let him 
do likewise. Then came also 
publicans to be baptized, and 


10, And the people, %. ¢., the 
multitudes, asked him,— The 
point of their question has refer- 
ence to the good fruit of which he 
had just spoken. What must we 
do to produce it, and thus escape 
being cast into the fire? 

11, He that hath two coats 
It will be noticed that the response 
here, as in the cases which follow, 
looks to the correction of selfish- 
mess. (See note ch. 1. 17.) It is 
also evident that John’s answers 
come from the old dispensation, 
and breathe the spirit of the law 
rather than of the Gospel. The 
morality he inculcates is pure, ele- 
vated, and at the same time practi- 
eal; but no one could learn from 
him that by the deeds of the law 
no flesh shall be justified; and that 
salvation is of faith that it might 
be by grace. The “Jeast in the 
kingdom of heaven” would answer 
a sinners inquiry differently. 
(Comp. Acts ii. 37, 38, and xvi. 30, 
31.) 

meat.—As used in scripture this 
word signifies food in general, and 
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said unto him, Master, what 
shall we do? ‘™And he said 
unto them, Exact no more than 
that which is appointed you. 
“And the soldiers likewise de- 
manded of him, saying, And 
what shall we do? And he said 
unto them, Do violence to no 
man, neither accuse any falsely ; 
and be content with your wages. 


is not restricted, as in present 
usage, to flesh. 

12. publicans.—Tax gatherers. 
These served under appointment 
of their Roman masters, and were 
on this account hateful to the peo- 
ple. They were often, too, op- 
pressive and exacting. Hence the 
injunction of the text, 

13, Exact no more than that 
which is appointed you.—John 
does not complain of the office: he 
simply forbids its abuse. 

14, the soldiers, — Whether 
these belonged to a foreign legion, 
or were used, as some think, for 
purposes of police, is unknown. 
Soldiers, especially when quartered 
among a subjugated people, are pe- 
culiarly prone to the sins here for- 
bidden—violence and extortion, 
falsely accusing the citizens, and 
such practices generally as show 
that they are not content with 
their wages. ‘The way in which 
soldiers would be likely to act the 
part of informers, would be by lay- 
ing vexatious charges of disaffec- 
tion against persons.” (Alford.) 
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And as the people were in ex- 
pectation, and all men mused in 


their hearts of John, whether 
he were the Christ, or not; 


15. in expectation.—In sus- 
pense, waiting to see if John 
would proclaim himself the Mes- 
siah—being themselves in doubt 
whether to regard him as such or 
not. 

all men mused—reasoned, con- 
sidered (Scanoyel oméver ) whether 
he were the Christ.—This shows 
how deep was the impression made 
by the character and preaching of 
John upon the people. 

16. John answered, saying 
unto them all.—To those with 


him at the Jordan, and to those in. 


Jerusalem who had sent priests 
and Levites to ask him, Who art 
thou? (John i. 19-27.) No doubt 
the answer was repeated as often 
as the question called for it. 

I indeed baptize you with 
water.—On this Dr. Schaff re- 
marks: ‘The difference between 
Banrilew dare without ev and Baz- 
a Cew ev mvevuarte ayia xav mupi, 
should be noticed in the transla- 
tion by with in the former and in 
in the latter case: the instrumen- 
tal dative signifies the element by 
which, the preposition ey the local- 
ity or element in which the baptism 
is performed.” Winer also says: 
“BanceCew év bSare (Matt. ili. 11) 
signifies baptize in water, immers- 
ing; Banrilew vdare (Luke iii. 16) 
baptize with water. Here, and in 
most other passages, the identity 
of the two expressions in sense is 
manifest; yet we must not consider 

6 


one as put for the other.” (Gr. 


of N.T., p. 412.) It is clear, how- 


ever, that a translator must not 
disregard this “identity in sense ” 
in his rendering; and as the first 
expression is conceded to mean 
“immersing,” the second must also 
be so rendered in order to bring 
out the same sense.  PBanciew 
ééare must necessarily, therefore, 
be translated baptize in water, be- 
cause it is conceded that the sense 
of the expression is immerse ; and 
to “immerse with water’ is not 
English. Hence George Camp- 
bell, Norton, Thomson, Wakefield, 
Sharpe, and others, with the Bible 
Union, translate éac¢ without the 
preposition, in water. 

one mightier than I.—Superior 
might is predicable of the Messiah 
in every sense, but the context lim- 
its the application which is here 
specially intended, to the baptism 
the was able to administer, namely, 
in the Holy Spirit. 

the latchet.—The Jace or thong 
which fastened the shoes, 7. e., the 
sandals or wooden soles to the feet. 
To unloose this for another was 
the humblest service that could be 
rendered; and no language could 
convey a more forcible image of 
John’s conception of Messiah's 
greatness and of his own compara- 
tive littleness. 

he shall baptize you in the 
Holy Ghost.—‘‘He will entirely 


immerse you in the Holy Ghost.” 
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% John answered, saying unto 


them all, I indeed baptize you 


— 


(Lange.) ‘‘He will, so to speak, 
wholly immerse you in the Holy 
* Ghost.” (Van Oosterzee.) “It 
means to be overwhelmed or richly 
furnished with the Holy Spirit.” 
(Schaff.) So Campbell, Doddridge, 
and expositors generally. That 
such is the meaning of the dan- 
guage may be regarded as settled ; 
but what constituted the fulfill- 
ment of the prediction? Alford’s 
response, that ‘it was literally ful- 
filled at the day of Pentecost,” is 
obviously correct ; and yet it seems 
to me that we can not with pro- 
priety restrict the term you in the 
text to the disciples who were as- 
sembled on that memorable day ; 
nor even to them and the house- 
hold of Cornelius, Acts x. 
definiteness, the absence of limita- 
tion, in the pronoun, is indicated 
by its own absence in the parallel 
passage in John i. 83: “The same 
is he which baptizeth in the Holy 
Ghost.” This is the normal pres- 
ent tense which denotes habitual 
true at all 
times. lence it appears that the 
peculiar characteristic of the Sa- 
vior's baptizing, as distinguished 
from John’s, is that he baptizeth 
(all his true subjects, indicated by 
the term you) in the Holy Spirit, 
and not simply in water. But the 
abuse and perversion of this truth 
by mystics and fanatics, makes it 
necessary to distinguish carefully 
the miraculous beginning of this 
baptism at Pentecost, from its nor- 


The in- 


action, and what is 


mal continuance in the church. 
Hence we note that the Holy Spirit 
having, in the first instance, been 
imparted in all the fullness of his 
illuminating and sanctifying power, 
thenceforth continued abiding in 
the church forever. Consequently, 
it was not to be poured out from 
heaven upon believers subse- 
quently introduced into the church, 
for these were baptized iu the 
Spirit when baptized into the body 
which the Spirit filled; (see 1 Cor. 
xii. 13, where ev is not by, says 
Alford, but ‘in, @. ¢, by and 
through, as the effective cause and 
the medium.) In this view of the 
relation of the Spirit to the church, 
we perceive a natural propriety in 
making his ‘“gift’’ conditional 
upon the baptism in water (as in 
Acts ii. 38): and in connecting his 
renewing energy with the washing 
of regeneration (Titus iii. 5). It 
is thus that the obedient believer is 
brought into the same Spirit of 
lifé, and light, and love, which God 
originally, and once for all, “ shed 
forth abundantly” upon the apos- 
tles. We also perceive that there 
is something more than formality : 
that there is positive meaning and 
substance in the baptismal formula, 
“in (or into) the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Christ's baptism, 
therefore, is not a mere empty bur- 


| ial in water: it introduces its sub- 


jects into the goodly fellowship 
of the apostles, ¢. e., into partner- 
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with water; but one mightier 
than I cometh, the latchet of 


whose shoes I am not worthy to 
unloose: he shall baptize you 


ship with them in the light and 
knowledge, the joy and peace and 
love of the Holy Spirit, which was 
first given to them for the profit of 
all. Thus we are “ filled with the 
Spirit,” “walk in the Spirit,” are 
“led by the Spirit,” and, in one 
word, enjoy every blessing which 
his abundant outpouring conferred 
upon them. 

Still it has been objected that 
this is not properly a “ baptism in 
the Spirit” because not accom- 
panied by the “gift of tongues” 
and other miraculous endowments. 
To which it may suffice to reply 
that these were but adjuncts and 
incidents of the Spirit’s presence, 
given for a sign to those without, 
and not for a blessing to the parties 
themselves. These signs, Paul 
teaches, may be present without 
personal profit, and absent without 
personal injury; they can hardly, 
therefore, have been in the mind 
of John when uttering the predic- 
tion of the text. 

and fire—Lange, Van Ooster- 
zee, and most expositors, under- 
stand this of the punishment of the 
impenitent—as being equivalent to 
the unquenchable fire of verse 12; 
as the “burial in the fiery baptism 
of eternal judgment.” The lan- 
guage will certainly bear this inter- 
pretation, and it is therefore possi- 
bly correct. I am inclined, how- 
ever, to dissent from it, because, 1. 
There is no mark in the text dis- 


tinguishing two different classes, 
but the same thing is predicted for 
all alike who are embraced in the 
pronoun you, 2. I think that the 
word fire, standing alone, is natur- 
ally, as it is etymologically, sugges- 
tive of purification rather than de- 
struction. And 3. This view is 
strengthened by the epistles, which 
expressly ascribe this influence to 
it. But, abandoning the view abovo 
mentioned, shall we accept that of 
Alford, Schaff, and a few other ex- 
cellent expositors, that the language 
indicates the kindling, illuminat- 
ing, warming, influence of the 
Spirit? Dr. Schaff holds that the 
“prophecy was literally fulfilled 
on the day of Pentecost when the 
Holy Spirit descended upon the 
apostles tongues of fire.” 
Doubtless the cloven tongues, like 
as of fire, originally suggested, and 
still tend to perpetuate this interpre- 
tation. The objection to it is that 
it identifies the fire with the Spirit, 
whereas they appear in the text to 
be distinct and different. It seems 
to me, therefore, that the language 
more naturally refers to the bap- 
tism of earthly sufferings (Matt. 
xx. 23; 1-Cor. ii. 13-15; 1 Peter 
iv. 12), to the tribulations and fiery 
trials to which Christ subjects his 
professed people, or in which he 
baptizes them, so that at last they 
may be said to “come out of 
them” (Rey. vii. 14) as out of an 
immersion. While the base and 


in 
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with the Holy Ghost and with | 


fire: Whose fan is in his hand, 
and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor, and will gather the 
wheat into his garner; but the 
chaff he will burn with fire un- 
quenchable. “And many other 
things in his exhortation preached 
he unto the people. ™ But 
Herod the tetrarch, being re- 


proved by him for Herodias his 
brother [Philip’s] wife, and for 
all the evils which Herod had 
done, Added this yet above all, 
that he shut up John in prison. 
1 Now when all the people were 
baptized, it came to pass, that 
Jesus also being baptized, and 
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hypocritical will be burned up by 
this fire, it will purify the genuine 
by consuming their dross. 

17. Whose fan is in his hand. 
—The whole image expresses the 
‘complete separation between the 
righteous and the wicked, and a 
final destiny corresponding to their 
respective moral condition and 
character. 

19. his brother [Philip’s] 
wife.-—The name Philip, though 
correct as a gloss, is wanting here, 
as it is in Matt. xiv. 3, in all the 
best MSS. It has been inserted 
from Mark vi. 17, where none of 
the manuscripts omit it. This 
Philip was half brother of Philip 
the tetrarch of Iturea (verse 1). 
He had been disinherited by his 
father, and was living in privacy. 

20. shut up John in prison.— 
Luke does not complete the history 
of John’s imprisonment, for which 
see Mark vi. 20. Nor does the 
fact stated belong chronologically 
in this place. It is the custom of 
our Evangelist when be takes up.a 
subject to carry it forward—some- 
times to the end—before leaving it; 


and then to recur to contempora- 
neous events, bringing them up in 
like manner. Thus he speaks of 
John’s residence in the desert (ch. 
i. 80) before mentioning the birth 
of Christ. So here, while writing 
about John, he states by anticipa- 
tion events in history that occurred 
afterwards. 

21. Now when all the people 
were baptized.—The infinitive 
clause (év rw Bantisdyvac) being the 
subject of éyévero, the tdea would 
be best represented by the English 
pluperfect: when all the people had 
been baptized. 1 infer from this that 
Jesus was the last subject authori- 
tatively baptized by John. The ob- 
ject of the forerunner’s mission was 
accomplished when the Messiah was 
manifested to Israel (John i. 31). 
Compare also Acts xiii. 25. For a 
more detailed account of the Sa- 
vior’s baptism, see Matthew and 
Mark. 

and praying.—This is peculiar 
to Luke, and sets forth a worthy ex- 
ample for every subject of Christ's 
own ordinance. (See Acts xxii. 
16.) 
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praying, the heaven was opened, 
”And the Holy Ghost descended 
in a bodily shape like a dove 
upon him, and a voice came from 
heaven, which said, Thou art my 
beloved Son; in thee I am well 
pleased. *And Jesus himself 


began to be about thirty years 
of age, being (as was supposed) 
the son of Joseph, which was 
the son of Heli, * Which was the 
son of Matthat, which was the 
son of Levi, which was the son 
of Melchi, which was the son of 


the heaven was opened.—Ac- 
cording to Matthew, “the heavens 
were opened unto him,” as in 
Mark, “he saw the heavens open- 
ed.” Luke also leayes it indeter- 
minate whether the Baptist also 
saw the vision; but narrates the 
event as an objective fact which he 
might have witnessed. Only from 
John i. 32 do we learn that he actu- 
ally did see it. The different ac- 
counts of the baptism and its inci- 
dents supplement each other and 
should be compared. 

22. in a bodily shape.—This 
also is peculiar to Luke. The 
other evangelists speak of the 
Holy Spirits descending like a 
dove: he alone tells us that it was 
in bodily shape or form, like a 
dove. 

Thou art my beloved Son.— 
Literally, my son the beloved, 
i. ¢., the only beloved, or beloved in 
a unique sense (Lange). He is 
the one only being who is thus be- 
loved, namely, as the only begotten 
of the Father. That this descent 
of the Spirit is congruous with the 
miraculous conception, and not, in 
view of that fact, superfluous, as 
modern skeptics profess to believe, 
will be seen upon considering the 


humanity of Christ. “ At kis birth 
he was filled and actuated by the 
Holy Spirit so far as his talent and 
disposition was concerned. This 
implied his pérfect sinlessness. 
But at his baptism he attained the 
full consciousness of his nature 
and mission as the God-man and 
Savior. From that moment he be- 
came the organ of the Holy Spirit, 
not merely so far as he was person- 
ally concerned, but also as fully re- 
alizing his mediatorial character 
and work, and its relation to the 
salvation of mankind. He now re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost in his capac- 
ity as founder of the spiritual com- 
munity about to be instituted.” 
(Lange. ) 


GeneaLtocy oF our Lorp. 


THE 
. 23-38. 


(Compare Matt. i. 1-16.) 


23. And Jesus himself—Ren- 
der the whole clause: And Jesus 
himself was about thirty years 
of age when he began (Ais min- 
istry). So DeWette, Meyer, Wes- 
ley, Alford, Van Oosterzee, Schaff, 
and others. 

being (as was supposed).— 
Dr. Van Oosterzee recommends in- 
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Janna, which was the son of 
Joseph, * Which was the son of 
Mattathias, which was the son 
of Amos, which was the son of 
Naum, which was the son of 
Esli, which was the son of 
Nagge, * Which was the son of 
Maath, which was the son of 
Mattathias, which was the son 
of Semei, which was the son of 
Joseph, which was the son of 
Juda, * Which was the son of 
Joanna, which was the son of 
Rhesa, which was the son of 
Zorobabel, which was the son of 
Salathiel, which was the son of 
Neri, % Which was the son of 
Melechi, which was the son of 
Addi, which was the son of 


Cosam, which was the son of 
Elmodam, which was the son of 
Er, ® Which was the son of 
Jose, which was the son of Elie- 
zer, Which was the son of Jorim, 
which was the son of Matthat, 
which was the son of Levi, 
30 Which was the son of Simeon, 
which was the son of Juda, 
which was the son of Joseph, 
which was the son of Jonan, 
which was the son of Eliakim, 
31 Which was the son of Melea, 
which was the son of Menan, 
which was the son of Mattatha, 
which was the son of Nathan, 
which was the son of David, 
%2 Which was the son of Jesse, 
which was the son of Obed, 


cluding in the parenthesis the 
words the son of Joseph, Then, 
by omitting the words which was 
(wanting in the original), the sense 
would be that Jesus (not Joseph) 
was the son of Heli (though sup- 
posed to be the son of Joseph). 
Thus it would appear that the name 
of Joseph has no connection with 
the genealogy, which is throughout 
that of Mary, or rather that of 
Heli, the father, as this hypothesis 
supposes, of Mary. The view here 
indicated has been snpported by 
many expositors of the first emi- 
nence as a means of accounting 
for the discrepancies between Luke 
and Matthew. As being probably 
correct, and sufficient to account 
for the differences in the two re- 


cords, I have myself been accus- 
tomed, until quite recently, to rest 
in it. But since the appearance of 
Lord Hervey’s hypothesis (see Art. 
Genealogy of Jesus Christ in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible) I 
regard its solution of the perplex- 
ing problem as much the more sim- 
ple and satisfactory. I can here 
only briefly indicate what the 
reader will find elaborately argned 
in the authority referred to. Ac- 
cording to this, they are both the 
genealogies of Joseph: the first 
(that of Matthew) giving the suwe- 
cession, not the strict birth. The 
second gives Joseph’s private gene- 
alogy, exhibiting his real birth as 
David's son, and thus showing why 
he was heir to Solomon’s crown, 


iii, 33-38.] 


which was the son of Booz, 
which was the son of Salmon, 
which was the son of Naasson, 
88 Which was the son of Amina- 
dab, which was the son of Aram, 
which was the son of Esrom, 
which was the son of Phares, 
which was the son of Juda, 
% Which was the son of Jacob, 
which was the son of Isaac, 
which was the son of Abraham, 
which was the son of Thara, 
which was the son of Nachor, 
85 Which was the son of Saruch, 
which was the son of Ragau, 
which was the son of Phalec, 
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which was the son of Heber, 
which was the son of Sala, 
36 Which was the son of Cainan, 
which was the son of Arphaxad, 
which was the son of Sem, 
which was the son of Noe, 
which was the son of Lamech, 
31 Which was the son of Mathu- 
sala, which was the son of 
Enoch, which was the son of 
Jared, which was the son of 
Maleleel, which was the son of 
Cainan, ® Which was the son of 
Enos, which was the son of 
Seth, was the son of Adam, 
which was the son of God. 


One proof of this conclusion, 


among others, is that in Matthew's. 


list we read of Salathiel as the son 
of Jechonias, whereas the prophet 
at the solemn command of the 
Lord, was to write Jehonias child- 
less, (Jer. xxii. 30). If now we 
may understand that upon his fail- 
ure to have issue, Salathiel, who 


According to Matthew. 


was really, according to Luke’s list, 
the son of Neri, succeeded to the 
throne, the same thread will guide 
us through the whole labyrinth, ac- 
counting at once for all the discrep- 
ancies as well as the coincidences 
in the two records. .This will bet- 
ter appear from the following ped- 
igree beginning with David: 


According to Luke. 


Shae 
Selene Natian 
eeenci Mattatha 
Ape Menan 
es Melea 
Sosaphat pea 
Joram (Ahaziah) Jonan 
Joash (Amaziah) Joseph 
Ouse Juda 
J entrap Simeon 
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According to Matthew. According to Luke. 
Achaz 
Eaikias Levi 
Ms nesses Matthat 
Ron E Jaci 
Josias Eiuoer 
Jechonias, (7. e., Save 
Jehoiakim) and Er 
his brothers Je- Ehiedarn 
hohaz, Zedekiah, Goeaie 
and Shallum) Aah 
SoM ome, being childless, Melehi 


| 
Neri 
Matt. and Luke. : 


His heir was. . Salathiel - 
Peroumne (the Prince or Rhesa) 
Joanna (omitted by Matthew) 
Juda or Ab-ind (Hodaiah, ] Chron. iii. 24. 


| 
Eliakim Joseph 


Axor Semel 
Raane Mattathias 
Achim Maath 
Eliud Nagge 
Eleazar Ksli 
Naum 
Amos 
Mattathias 
soscntt 
J Aes 
M oleh 


| 
Levi 
| 
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According to Matthew. 


His heir was 
| 
Jacob 
| 


| . 
Mary, the heir being 


IV. ‘And Jesus being full of 


According to Luke. 


Mathan or Matthat 
| 


| 
Heli 
| 


| 
Joseph 


JESUS 


the Holy Ghost returned from 


It is assumed upon probable 
grounds that Mary was the daugh- 
ter of Jacob and first cousin to 
Joseph, her husband ; and if so, the 
genealogy beyond Heli is hers as 
well as Joseph’s. For the geneal- 
ogy beyond David the reader will 
consult the authority referred to. 
Respecting the whole question, it 
should be stated that if the above 
or other hypothesis be not esteemed 
sufficient and satisfactory, the ve- 
racity and accuracy of neither 
Matthew nor Luke are in no degree 
compromised. Even if in our ig- 
norance we are unable to perceive 
the harmony of the two genealogies 
we can still believe that they are 
accurately quoted from the public 
records, and that their apparent in- 
consistency results only from our 
lack of information. 


Yuu TEMPTATION OF THE SAVIOR. 
1-13: 


(Matt. iv. 1-11; Mark i. 12, 13.) 


1, And Jesus being full of the 
Holy Ghost.—This is implied but 
not expressly stated in the accounts 
of the other Synoptics. The same 

cs 


language used of Stephen and 
other holy men, can not be regarded 
as the measure of the truth here 
stated, We must remember our 
Lord’s unexampled capacity for the 
reception of the Spirit. 
returned.—This should be ren- 
dered, for the sake of perspicuity, 
turned away. The word returned 
would indicate that he went back 
to Nazareth, which is not the fact. 
and was led by (literally in) . 
the Spirit.—Alford says: “Jesus - 
was led by” (in, 7. ¢., in the power 
of) “the Spirit in the wilderness, 
being tempted (7. ¢., because he 
was tempted) during forty days 
by the devil. So that St. Luke, 
as also St. Mark, implies that the 
temptation continued the whole 
forty days.” But the language of 
neither Mark nor Luke requires 
this conclusion. The punctuation 
recommended by many of the 
learned, and adopted by the Bible 
Union, exhibits their testimony in 
more manifest agreement with that 
of Matthew. Mark i. 18 is ren- 
dered, ‘ And he was in the wilder- 
ness forty days, tempted by Satan, 
and was with the wild beasts; and 
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Jordan, and was led by the 
Spirit into the wilderness, ? Be- 
ing forty days tempted of the 
devil. And in those days he 
did eat nothing: and when they 


the angels ministered to him.” 
This states the fact of the tempta- 
tion without mentioning when or 
how often it occurred. In like 
manner our text is thus given: 
“And he was led in the Spirit 
into the wilderness forty days, 
tempted by the devil.” Van Oos- 
terzee, following Lachman, favors 
this rendering, and says: “In this 
way even the appearance of a dis- 
crepancy between Matthew and 
Luke, in regard to the actual point 
when the temptation began, is 
avoided.” I may add that this 
view, while justified by the lan- 
guage of Mark and Luke, and ex- 
pressly taught by Matthew, is in- 
trinsically the more probable. It 
ig not likely that the devil would 
have ventured upon the contest 
when the Son of man first went 
forth, strong and vigorous, both 
physically and spiritually, from the 
Jordan. It was more in harmony 
with the wily cunning of his 
nature for him to wait until his in- 
tended victim was enfeebled by 
fasting. The eontrary view de- 
tracts also from the grandeur of 
our Lord's final victory, by making 
it the triumph over a foe who had 
been constantly baffled arfd defeated 
during the preceding forty days. 
2. And in those days he did 
eat nothing.—This statement is 
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were ended, he [afterward] hun- 
gered. *And the devil ‘said 


2 tarepov Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, &, B, D, L, 
a, b, ¢, e, etc., Vulgate, Coptic, Sahidie, 
ZEthiopic, Armenian. 


peculiar to Luke, and is important 
as showing that the fast was total 
abstinence. 1 can not believe with 
Lange that ‘he might have been 
able, as well as John, to partake 
of locusts and wild honey without 
essentially annulling the fast.” 
John supported not only life but 
vigorous health on this food for 
many years, or at least for many 
months; and to suppose our Savior 
to have partaken of it, would 
surely annul the fast, as it does the 
declaration of Luke, he did eat 
nothing. 

and when they were ended, 
he hungered.—As he was miracu- 
lously sustained during the fast, we 
may suppose that his bodily wants 
were suspended, and hence he was 
not sensible of hunger until the 
forty days were ended. 

8. And the devil said unto 
him,.—This is a distinct recogni- 
tion of the personality of the 
Power of Darkness. The devil is 
not a mere principle of evil, but 
the Eyil One; the Prince of the 
power of the air; the Adversary 
of God and man. He is a being 
capable of suffering punishment; a 


spirit characterized by intelli- 
gence; a wicked spirit distin- 


guished for malice, cunning, false- 
hood and deceit. 
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unto him, If thou be the Sou of 


God, command this stone that 


— 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
GENERAL Supsect oF our Lorp’s 
TrMPTATION. 

Among the questions to which 
this has given rise, are, 1. The 
nature of the temptation itself. 2. 
The form in which it was pre- 
sented. ° 


As to the first, we must in any- 


event regard the temptation as real. 
Its whole value to us, both as an 
example for our imitation and as a 
victory of our Head, depends upon 
this. Still, the conception of it as 
such is exceedingly difficult. On 
the one hand, it is bard to think of 
our Savior as having been enticed 
to do evil without feeling at the 
same time that evil fownd some- 
thing in him onwhich to take hold. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to 
conceive of an actual temptation in 
which the subject of it was not sen- 
sible of this very enticement. It is 
a matter of revelation that “ He 
was tempted in all points like as 
we are” (Heb. iv. 15), and that we 
are “tempted when drawn away of 
our own lust, and enticed” (James 
i. 14). It must therefore be con- 
ceded (1) that temptation even in 
us is not sin; and (2) that tempta- 
tion in him indicated the possibil- 
ity of sin. It was one of the con- 
ditions of bis humanity that he 
should be liable to temptation, and 
exposed, consequently, to the dan- 
ger of yielding. It is to his eter- 
nal glory that he did not yield ; 
that he successfully resisted at 


every point, and therefore his 
temptation did not result in sin. 
Van Oosterzee’s remarks upon this 
topic are suggestive and yaluable: 

‘“Dogmaties has in the treatment 
of the history of the temptation, 
the difficult problem, on the one 
hand, to regard the Lord as truly 
tempted, so that the temptations do 
not glide from him as something 
merely external, as water from a 
rock, without making any impres- 
sion upon his sensibility; on the 
other hand, to vindicate the word 
of the apostolic writer, zyop’s auap- 
vas [without sin] Heb. iv, 15. 
That both the one and the other are 
impossible, if an absolute non po- 
tuit peccare is asserted of the 
Lord is self-evident. The dvapap- 
rno a [sinlessness] of the Lord by 
no means excluded the possibility 
of sinning; but on the other hand, 
consisted in this, that he, filled 
with boundless abhorrence of sin, 
combated and overcame it in what- 
ever form it might show itself.” 

2. In what form was the tempta- 
tion presented? Opinions concern- 
ing this are exceedingly diverse. 
It has been thought (1) that the 
tempter came in the form of an or- 
dinary man; (2) that the whole 
oceurrence was merely a vision ; 
(3) that it was a dream ; (4) a con- 
flict in the imagination of Christ; 
(5) a real inward conflict excited 
by the devil; (6) that the account 
is only a symbolical representation 
of an inner transaction, (7) that 
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the whole narration is merely a 
myth. Without pausing to discuss 
these several theories, I proceed at 
once to say that I regard Hebrews 
iv. 15—he ‘was tempted in all 
points like as we are’ —as the key 
to the correct understanding of the 
whole matter. Now we know that 
the devil tempts us by suggestion ; 
by calling up visions of possible 
good in things evil, 7. e., by leading 
us to think that the forbidden 
thing is good and something to be 
desired; he comes to us as a 
friend, a brother, an angel of light 
—but never in his own undis- 
guised moral and spiritual repul- 
siveness. Hence Strauss’s idea 
that the language of the evangel- 
ists means that he appeared to the 
Savior “personally and visibly, 
undisguised in his own figure,” is 
incompatible with the fact of 
temptation. But it is manifest 
from our own experience that he 
might have gone to our Lord ina 
human form—perhaps, as Lange 
thinks, first as an Essene, secondly 
as a Pharisee, and finally as a Sad- 
ducee; but we are by no means 
obliged to resort to this supposi- 
tion. For surely it is possible for 
a spirit to suggest thoughts to 
another spirit without the interven- 
tion of human agency, or the tak- 
ing on of a human form. The 
whole doctrine of spiritual influ- 
ence is necessarily obscure, and 
hence while we may not agree 
with Van Oosterzee in saying that 
“we can only explain the origin 
of the temptation by assuming the 


direct operation of the (invisible) 
evil spirit upon the mind and the 
sensibility of the Redeemer” (be- 
cause it is evident that Lange’s as- 
sumption already referred to would 
equally explain it) still I must 
think that such direct and imme- 
diate influence is the more natural 
and obvious supposition. Nor does 
it make any thing against this view 
that the benign Spirit of God 
chooses ordinarily to operate 
through instrumentality; for no 
one questions his ability, as spirit, 
to act otherwise if he choose, nor 
the fact that in extraordinary cases 
he is revealed as so acting. It is 
only thus we understand his super- 
natural cnspirations, may we not 
reasonably explain in the same 
way the malign inspirations of the 
wicked one? 

The temptation of our Lord is 
thus brought, as to its modus, with- 
in the sphere of our own sad ex- 
perience. The suggestion of evil 
arises within him, but it does not 
originate within him; it comes 
from without; it is the result of 
another spirit operating wpon him. 
He is therefore “without sin.” 
His own will does not for a mo- 
ment consent to the evil which is 
suggested to him. ‘The tempta 
tion comes before his eyes in its 
most alluring colors; he has a liy- 
ing sense of all that it possesses 
which is attractive; he reflects that 
he might be able to succumb, yet 
instantaneously he repels it from 
him as something foreign and un- 
hallowed. It places itself before 
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it be made bread. ‘*And Jesus 
answered him, saying, It is writ- 
ten, That man shall not live by 


bread alone, [but by every word 

4 GAN eri ravi piuatt @cov Rec. Omitted 
by Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, WN, B, L, Sa- 
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his imagination, but finds no point 
of attachment in his will; it works 
upon the Jwy%, yet before this can 
be stained the tempter is already 
conquered through the zvevua.” 
(Van Oosterzee. ) 

It has been urged against this 
that the accounts of the temptation 
in Matthew and Luke exhibit it 
as an objective occurrence. The 
devil is represented as coming, as 
speaking, and finally as leaving. 
It is true that the fact is so repre- 
sented, and no doubt it was so re- 
ported by the Lord to the apostles ; 
for in truth the wicked one did 
actually come, and did actually 
speak, but that he spoke with an 
outward, audible voice need not be 
supposed. Equally suggestive of 
an objective fact is the apostolic 
admonition, ‘“ Resist the devil and 
he will flee from you,” and yet he 
assails us not usually, certainly 
not exclusively, through the agency 
of human instrumentality. We 
‘shall, therefore, wisely improve 
Christ's example if we learn that 
every suggestion to do evil which 
arises within us, is really the word 
of the devil speaking this wicked- 
ness in our hearts and ‘persuading 
us to embrace it. 

If thou be the Son of God. 
—This is not intended to suggest a 
doubt as to his sonship, but to inti- 
mate that he is not wisely using the 
powers of such a nature. 


command this stone—More 
direct and demonstrative than the 
corresponding language in Mat- 
thew, command that these stones. 

that it be made bread.—The 
strength of the temptation les in 
this: that it is addressed at once to 
the painful want of the Son of 
man, and to his exalted self-con- 
sciousness as the Son of God. lt 
was a suggestion of the incompati- 
bility of his condition with his 
nature. Why should such a being 
as he suffer hunger? Then “doubt 
would add, to suffer hunger seems 
to imply that you are not the Son 
of God. Thus, in the present in- 
stance, the doubt would appeal to 
his power, to his reason, and even 
to the duty of confirming the dec- 
laration that he was the Son of 
God.” (Lange.) 

4. It is written, That man 
shall not live by bread alone.— 
As if he had said, The suggestion 
must be wrong, for nothing, under 
any circumstances, can be right 
that is contrary to the written 
word. Alford says: “Our Lord 
does not give way to the tempta- 
tion so as to meet him with an 
open declaration, ‘1am the Son of 
God;’ thus, indeed, he might have 
asserted his lordship over him, but 
not have been his conqueror for us. 
The first word which he uses 
against him, reaches far deeper: 
‘Man shall not live,’ ete.” 
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of God. *®And [the devil] tak- 
ing him up [into an high mount- 
ainj, shewed unto him all the 
kingdoms of the world in a mo- 
5 6 SaBodos Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T.S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 
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ment of time. ®And the devil 
said unto him, All this power 
will I give thee, and the glory 
of them: for that is delivered 
unto me; and to whomsoever I 
will, [give it. "Lf thou therefore 
wilt worship me, all shall be 
thine. ‘*And Jesus answered 


The rest of the quotation from 
Deut. viii. 3 [but by every word of 
God], though wanting in the cor- 
rected text of this place (see mar- 
ginal note) is cited in full by Mat- 
thew. 

5. And taking him up, he 
showed unto him all the king- 
doms of the world.—lIt is gener- 
ally conceded that this temptation 
occurred last in order of time, as 
represented by Matthew. Luke 
seems to have arranged them ac- 
cording to the gradation of place 
—the desert, the mountain, the 
temple. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that this vision was presented 
to his natural eye, nor indeed that 
there was any actual vision. The 
essential requirements of the lan- 
guave will be met if we under- 
stand that the devil led his mind 
to think of the power and glory of 
the world, while he suggested to 
him that they were something to be 
desired, and to which he was en- 
titled. This view is corroborated 
by the significant addition that all 
this was done in a moment of 
time, 7. ¢.,in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

6. the glory of them, i. ¢., the 
glory of the kingdoms. 


for that is delivered unto me. 
—The devil is indeed the god of 
this world, and much of the power 
and glory of the world have been 
devoted to his service—delivered 
to him by his deluded servants. 
His suggestion means, however, 
that they have been rightfully de- 
livered to him, 7. e., by Him who 
alone possesses all things, and this 
is false. 

7. If thou therefore wilt wor- 
ship me.—lI can not agree with 
many eminent commentators (Van 
Oosterzee, Lange, and others) that 
this need not be understood of 
idolatrous adoration. It is true 
that in other connections similar 
language sometimes means no more 
than such homage as is often paid 
in the Kast to monarchs; but its 
deeper meaning here is clearly in- 
dicated by the answer which it calls 
forth. The point of the Savior’s 
reply shows that he understood the 
devil to mean the worship due to 
God alone. 

8. On the words [ Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan] see Matt. iv. 10. 
Our corrected text does not contain 
them. 

it is written, Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God—Sce 
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and said unto him, [Get thee 
behind me, Satan:] [for] it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve. °%And he 
brought him to Jerusalem, and 

& traye oriaw wov, Zatava Rec, Omitted 
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Deut. vi. 13. The kingdoms of the 
world, with all their- power and 
glory, weigh nothing in the scale 
against the word of God. In them- 
selves these may be desirable, but 
not at the expense of conscience 
and duty. Let it be again noted 
that our Lord appeals to the writ- 
ten word, and will hear no sugges- 
tion against it. Surely it is not 
for his members to substitute the 
delusive glimmer of some “ inner 
light,” or the false authority of 
some opposing “reason,” when he, 
their Head, did not! Any thing 
contrary to the word of God, how- 
ever good it may seem to be, is to 
be resisted and rejected as the 
temptation of the devil. 

9. And he brought him to Je- 
rusalem.—In. harmony with the 
view which I take of the whole 
series of temptations, I do not re- 
gard this as a literal and physical 
transportation, but as an influence 
upon the consciousness of the Sa- 
vior, a transportation in spirit. 
For.a moment the devil caused him 
to imagine himself upon the pin- 
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set him on a pinnacle of the 
temple, and said unto bim, If 
thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself down from hence: ' For 
it is written, He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee: “And in their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest at any 
time thou dash thy foot against 
astone. And Jesus answering 
said unto him, It is said, Thou 


nacle of the temple, and to listen 
there to the suggestion which fol- 
lowed. 

cast thyself down from hence. 
—This was a temptation to make 
such a display in the presence of 
the people as would lead them to 
recognize him. The scripture 
quoted (Ps. xci. 11) applies to all 
the people of God; with even 
greater force, then, to his Son. 
The suggestion was, that relying 
upon this promise, he might cast 
himself from that giddy height, to 
be caught and borne up by the an- 
gels, and be set down gently ard 
safely in the midst of the great 
multitude. In this way he might 
give public and convincing proof 
of his divinity. The tempter does 
not suggest a mere empty display, 
but a display for a good purpose, 
‘as a means of opening men’s eyes, 
and of inducing them to believe on 
the Son of God. 

12, It is said—‘It is written 
again,” so in Matthew. The refer- 
ence is to Deut. vi. 16. 


Thou shalt not tempt the 
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shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God. 
ended all the temptation, he de- 
parted from him for a season. 


4MAnd Jesus returned in the 


#% And when the devil had|-power of the Spirit into Galilee: 


and there went out a fame of 
him through all the region round 
about. And he taught in their 


Lord thy God.—This scripture 
does not contradict the passage 
quoted by the devil; it only ex- 
poses his perversion of its mean- 
ing. The watchful oversight and 
protecting care of God, so freely 
and graciously promised in the 
Psalm, will not warrant us in 
rushing into needless danger. 
While we are in the path of duty 
he gives his‘angels charge over us, 
but we are forbidden to rush un- 
called into danger to put him to the 
proof. We may not preswme upon 
his promises, but humbly and rey- 
erently frust in them. Especially 
are we taught by this example, not 
to plead the promise given in one 
place, while disobeying the com- 
mand given in another. 

13. when the devil had ended 
all the temptation, he departed. 
—We are likewise assured that if 
we stoutly resist him he will flee 
from ws. Luke does not mention 
the ministrations of angels, but as 
detailed in Matthew it is a signifi- 
cant verification of: the promise 
quoted and falsely applied by the 
devil. 

for a season.—As this language 
intimates, the assault was re- 
peatedly renewed, in various forms 
and through different agents, until 
at last the whole power of darkness 
seemed to combine against him. 


Our Lorp’s Vistr to NaAZzaRETH. 
(Compare Matt. xiii. 53-58.) 


14. in the power of the 
Spirit—An expansion and expla- 
nation of the phrase in the Spirit, 
verse 1. It was in the power of 
this Spirit, which abode with him 
and in him continually, that’ he 
wrought his mighty works. 

and there went out a fame of 
him.—It will be seen by compar- 
ing the text with Matt. iv. 12-25, 
that Luke’s account is summary 
and does not mention the particu- 
lar incidents which gaye rise to 
this fame. We learn in general 
that it was caused by the matter 
and manner of his teaching in dif- 
ferent synagogues, verse 15; and 
by certain miraculous works done 
in Capernaum, alluded to but not 
specified in verse 23. From the 
reference in Matthew it appears 
that Jesus had dwelt in Capernaum 
a considerable time before he be- 
gan to preach. : 

15, synagogues.—As these are 
frequently referred to in the gos- 
pels and Acts, it may be well to 
state once for all that though the 
word means properly a congrega- 
tion, it came naturally to be used 
of the place or house in which the 
congregation assembled. A mod- 
ern Jewish synagogue is not ma- 
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synagogues, being glorified of 
all. 

%And he came to Nazareth, 
where he had been brought up: 
and, as his custom was, he went 
into the synagogue on the sab- 
bath day, and stood up for to 
read. ‘And there was delivered 
unto him the book of the 
prophet Esaias. And when he 


had opened the book, he found 
the place where it was written, 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the 
poor; he hath sent me [to heal 
the broken hearted,] to preach 


18 idcacbat Tovs cuvTeTpimpévous THY Kap- 
Siav Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T.S. Green, 
Aliord, Tregelles, X, B, D, L, etc., Old 
Latin, Coptic, Athiopiec, ete. 


terially different in its appoint- 
ments, officers and services from 
those of ancient times. For the 
meaning of “the ruler of the syn- 
agogue,” ‘the minister,” the “chief 
seats,” ‘putting one out of the syn- 
agogues,” and other things men- 
tioned concerning them, see the ap- 
propriate places. 

16. And he came to Nazareth. 
—It will be noted that this event 
belongs chronologically to a later 
period. (Compare Matt. xiii, 53- 
58.) We have had occasion more 
than once to point out this peculi- 
arity in Luke’s order of arrange- 
ment. We learn from Matt. iv. 13 
that Jesus was in Nazareth soon 
after his baptism: Luke, according 
to his custom, finishes the history 
of his connection with that city, 
before introducing contemporane- 
ous events. This method of writ- 
ing is by no means unexampled in 
modern historians. 

as his custom was, he went 
into the synagogue on the sab- 
bath day.—This custom does not 
mean merely that he was in the 
habit of attending the synagogues 
(so Schaff) but as it ig said in 


verse 15, of teaching in them, and 
probably introducing his teaching 
on every such occasion by reading 
from the Scriptures. 

and stood up to read.—We 
may suppose that he remained sit- 
ting until the reading of the law, 
which was the first lesson of the 
day, was finished, and then rose up 
as a sign that he desired to read 
from the prophets. It was not un- 
usual for even strangers to read or 
speak in the synagogues. (See 
Acts xiii. 15.) 

17. there was delivered to 
him the book of the prophet 
Esaias.—The book was a long 
scroll rolled upon two cylinders 
of wood made for the purpose. As 
the parchment was written only on 
one side, it 1s easy to conceive the 
arrangement by which, in search- 
ing for a place or in continuing the 
reading, it was simultaneously 
rolled off one roller and on the 
other.~ The Jews still retain in 
their synagogues the same or @ 
similar contrivance. 

18. The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me.—The text is cited freely 
from the Septuagint. But although 
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deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, * To preach the accept- 


our Lord often quoted from this 
version, we may presume that he 
. read the passage in Hebrew, as the 
synagogue rolls were in that lan- 
guage, and that Luke reports it 
from LXX. 

anointed.—Prophets, kings and 
. high priests of Israel were set 
apart to their office and func- 
tions by having oil poured upon 
their heads in the name of the 


Lord. Thus were they the Lord’s | 


anointed. Our Savior was not 
anointed with ot] but with the 
Holy Spirit, foreshadowed by the 
anointing oil. The anointing, as 
in the case of David, for example 
(1 Sam. xvi. 13), often preceded 
by a considerable interval the 
actual entrance upon the duties of 
the office. So in the case of our 
Lord. It was probably some 
months, certainly more than forty 
days, after his anointing at the 
Jordan before he began to preach 
(Matt. iv. 17), 2. @., before he began 
to discharge the functions of his 
prophetic office. It was still longer 
before he entered upon his high 
priestly and kingly dignities. (Ch. 
xix. 12; John xviii. 36; Heb. viii. 
4.) 

to preach the gospel.—To pro- 
claim or publish glad tidings or 
good news. The whole phrase, to 
preach the gospel, is represented 
by a single Greek verb (edayyen f- 


able year of the Lord. And 
he closed the book, and he gave 
it again to the minister, and sat 
down. And the eyes of all 


zodar). At this time the word gos- 
pel had not acquired the definite 
sense which it afterwards obtained, 
and hence it is obviously improper 
here to insert the article. It had 
been better to retain the version 
of Isaiah Ixi. 1, to preach good tid- 
ings. 

to the poor.—lIt is in harmony 
with Luke's gospel, which gives . 
prominence to the human sympa- 
thies of our Lord, to understand 
by this ¢he literal poor, but of 
course without excluding the “ poor 
in spirit,’ or the “meek” of 
Isaiah. Upon the same principle 
we may understand the other items 
in this prophecy. The tender 
kindness of Christ is manifested to 
mankind in all their sorrows and 
wants, both temporal and spiritual, 
and his strong arm is extended for 
their relief. The cases mentioned 
are but specifications under this 
general head. 

20. the minister.—(innperis.) 
This word has substantially if not 
identically the same meaning as 
(Staxovos) a deacon. Each signi- 
fies a servant, a minister, an attend- 
ant. The former seems to involye 
the idea of official service more 
frequently than $caxovos, though 
this in the later history of the 
N. T. church is made to embrace 
the same meaning. The duties of 
the drnperjs, or minister of the 
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them that were in the synagogue 
were fastened on him. *And he 
began to say unto them, This 
day is this scripture fulfilled in 
your ears. ™And all bare him 


witness, and wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded 
out of his mouth. And they 
said, Is not this Joseph’s son? 
2And he said unto them, Ye 


synagogue, corresponded in many 
respects to those of a deacon in a 
modern congregational church. 
He was to open the doors, get the 
building ready for service, and at- 
tend generally to the comfort and 
convenience of the worshipers. 
These duties though now commonly 
devolved ‘by the deacon upon the 
sexton, are still virtually performed 
by him. Certain other duties were 
attached to the office of deacon 
(Acts vi. 1-3) which are not in- 
volved in the meaning of the word. 

and sat down.—It seems to 
have been the custom in the syn- 
agogue to stand up to read and to 
sit down to teach. The latter was 
not, however, invariable. (See 
Act xiii. 16.) 

91, This day is this Scripture 
falfilled.—The sense is not that 
the Scripture is fulfilled in your 
ears, but the Scripture which you 
have just heard is this day ful- 
filled. We may, however, under- 
stand with Alford, fulfilled in 
your hearing, 7. e., by my proclaim- 
ing it. The prophecy, doubtless, 
referred primarily to the prophet 
himself, and to the captive Israel- 
ites; but it found a more complete 
fulfillment in the Great Prophet, 
and his physical and spiritual min- 
istrations. 

22, And all bare him witness. 


—They concurred in the statement 
that he had made, and no doubt 
gave audible expression to their 
approbation; but of course with- 
out having an adequate comprehen- 
sion of the import of his words. 

and wondered at the gracious 
words, i. ¢., the words of grace; 
at his easy, dignified and graceful 
manner of speaking. The won- 
der, says Van Oosterzee, had re- 
spect not to what but to the way in 
which the Savior spoke—to the 
form, not the contents, of his ad- 
dress. Hence the question follow- 
ing. 

Is not this Joseph’s son ?— 
They wondered that one of his 
humble origin could speak so flu- 
ently upon subjects that were usu- 
ally treated only by the great 
rabbis. And this diversion of 
their minds presently wrought a 
change in their thoughts concern- 
ing him. They cared less about 
wholesome teaching than about 
local honor. They began to desire 
to see some of those wonderful 
works that they had heard of his 
doing elsewhere; and this, that 
Nazareth. might have the fame of 
them—a fame in which they them- 
selves could participate and glory. 
He perceives their thoughts and 
shapes his address accordingly. 


93, Ye will surely say unto 
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will surely say unto me this 
proverb, Physician, heal thyself: 


whatsoever we have heard done: 


in Capernaum, do also here in 
thy country. ™And he said, 
Verily I say unto you, No 
prophet is accepted in his own 
country. * But I tell you of a 


truth, many widows were in 
Israel in the days of Elias, when 
the heaven was shut up three 
years and six months, when 
great famine was throughout all 
the land; * But unto none of 
them was Elias sent, save unto 
Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a 


me,—It is in your hearts; it is 
what you are now thinking; it is 
what you chiefly desire. 

Physician, heal thyself.—This 
proverbial expression is explained 
in its present application by what 
immediately follows. Whatso- 
ever we have heard done in 
Capernaum do also here in thy 
country. Thou, the Physician, 
art an inhabitant of Nazareth, 
which is therefore, in some sense, 
a part of thyself, Its honor and 
dishonor must alike be shared by 
thee. Now Capernaum is outstrip- 
ping it; thou hast raised that place 
to the skies, while thine own 
home, and the residence of thy 
kindred and friends, is left in 
abasement. Put forth thy power, 
therefore, for the honor and glory 
of this place, which is thy coun- 
try. Do thy works of healing 
here. 

24. No prophet is accepted in 
his own country.—This is a pro- 
verbial expression, and the lan- 
guage should not be pressed. It 
is the statement of a general 
truth. 

25. But I tell you of a truth. 
—The cases mentioned from the 


Old Testament are strikingly ap- 
posite as dn exception to the prov- 
erb, Physician, heal thyself. 

many widows were in Israel, 
—Many who, in that long and ter- 
rible famine, needed help. 

when the heaven was shut up 
three years and six months.— 
This place and James v.17, 
teach the actual length of the 
drought. Yet we read in 1 Kings 
xviii. 1, that the Lord commanded 
Elijah, in the third year, to show 
himself to Ahab; and it is evident 
from the account following that 
soon after this he sent rain upon 
the earth. It would appear, there- 
fore, upon a superficial compari- 
son, that the O. T. represents the 
famine as continuing less than 
three years, and the New three 
years and six months. But the 
“third year” in Kings is to be 
reckoned from the time of Elijab’s 
arrival at Sarepta (1 Kings xvii. 9), 
which had been preceded by a year 
of drought, during which the 
prophet had abode at the brook 
Cherith. 

26. Sarepta, called Zurephath, 
in the Old Testament, was a large 
village about half way between 
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woman that was a 
“And many lepers were 
Israel in the time of Eliseus the 
prophet ; and none of them was 


in 


cleansed, saving Naaman the 


° \ . 
widow. | Syrian. 


*And all they in the 
synagogue, when they heard 
these things, were filled with 
wrath, “And rose up, and thrust 
him out of the city, and led him 


Tyre and Sidon. The rendering 
of «i wi by save or except, introdu- 
ces in this place and the following 
verse an absurdity, as it implies 
that the widow and Naaman were 
Israelites, or rather that Sarepta 
and Syria were in Israel, The 
sense requires the emphasis to be 
laid on them; and that « u7 be 
translated but only, as in Matthew 
xii. 4. 

27. Eliseus.—The Greek mode 
of writing the name Elisha. Such 
variations ought not to have ap- 
peared in our translation. 

Naaman the Syrian.—In addi- 
tion to the use made of it by the 
Savior, the history of the cure of 
this leper is exceedingly instruct- 
ive, as illustrating the efficacious- 
ness of the word of God even in 
connection with wholly ineflica- 
cious instrumentality. The water 
of the Jordan had no power to 
cleanse leprosy; and yet, when at 
the word of the prophet of the 
Lord Naaman had dipped himself 
seven times in the Jordan, he was 
cleansed. 

28, And all they in the syn- 
agogue... were filled with 
wrath —This phenomenon is re- 
markable. The Savior had pro- 
nounced no woe; he had not even 
uttered a word of rebuke. He had 
simply quoted a proverb which, in 


earlier life, he had probably learned 
from them, and referred to two 
cases in their own sacred history. 
Moreover, the facts mentioned re- 
specting those two cases were no- 
torious and wholly beyond dispute. 
Still their wrath is easily ac- 
counted for. 1. They were disap- 
pointed and chagrined by discover- 
ing that they were not to partici- 
pate in the honor of his wonder- 
ful works. 2. They felt insulted 
at being classed with those Jews 
whom God had passed by to bless 
Gentiles. 3. They understood this 
as an uncharitable intimation that 
they, the chosen of heaven, were 
to be rejected. And, finally, they 
regarded it as the result of per- 
sonal unfriendliness in him, be- 
lieving that he might, if he would, 
have spoken and acted more favor- 
ably for his own city and country. 
A similar spirit was. brought to 
light by the discourse of Stephen 
(Acts vii. 51-54), and by that of 
Paul (Acts xxii. 22); and such in- 
deed is the invariable attitude, 
whether secret or manifest, of in- 
ordinate selflove and inveterate 
partisanism, to the faithful and un- 
compromising teachers of truth. 
To error, and especially to partisan 
error, nothing is so offensive as 
truth. 

29, the brow of the hill 
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unto the brow of the hill where- 
on their city was built, that they 
might cast him down headlong. 
*° But he passing through the 
midst of them went his way, 
And came down to Capernaum, 


a city of Galilee, and taught 
them on, the sabbath days. 
*And they were astonished at 
his doctrine: for his word was 
with power. 


whereon their city was built.— 
It will be observed that Luke’s lan- 
guage does not mean that the city 
was built on the brow of the hill, 
which is nog the fact, but that they 
led him to the brow of the hill 
whereon the city was built. That 
is, the hill on which the city stood 
terminated on one side, and near 
the city in a brow or cliff, and to 
this they carried him. The pres- 
ent village, which no doubt ocecu- 
pies the site of the ancient one, 
lies along the hill-side, but nearer 
the base than the summit. Above 
the main body of the town are sey- 
eral rocky ledges, and one remark- 
able precipice forty or fifty feet 
high, and almost perpendicular, 
which is doubtless the one referred 
to in the text. 

30. But he, passing through 
the midst of them.—It is not 
necessary to suppose that this was 
strictly miraculous. The dignified 
composure and courage of the Sa- 
vior, as with calm and command- 
ing assurance he made his way 
through the crowd, connected per- 
haps with some superstitious dread 
upon their part, are quite sufficient 
to account for his escape. ‘ He 
only beholds them with a look of 
his hitherto restrained majesty, re- 
served for this last need, and they, 


receiving yet another sign of his 
spiritual might as a parting token, 
are bound and incapable of touch- 
ing him. Nay, they are compelled 
on the right and left to make place 
reverently for his going forth.” 
(Stier.) The learned reader may 
compare Virgil, Aneid, i. 148-153. 


Our Savior’s Teacuing AND Mrra- 
CLES IN CaperRNauM. 31-34. 


(Mark 7. 23-28.) 


31. Capernaum.—This city, dis- 
tinguished as the residence of 
Christ and his apostles, is not men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, nor 
has it survived the doom pro- 
nounced upon it in the New. Its 
very site is now unknown. It was 
somewhere on the western shore 
of the lake of Galilee, and in the 
“Jand of Gennesaret.” 

32. And they were astonished 
at his doctrine—The context 
shows the meaning of 85az77 to be 
here not the doctrine taught but 
his manner of teaching. 

for his word was with power, 
i. e., not dvvaucg, (strength, might, 
energy, power,) but s§ovsw (au- 
thority). Thus, in Mark it is 
said, ‘‘ He taught them as one havy- 
ing authority, and not ag the 
scribes.” 


iv. 83, 84.) 


*®And in the synagogue there 
was a man, which had a spirit 
of an unclean devil, and cried 
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out with a loud voice, Saying, 
Let us alone; what have we to 
do with thee, thou Jesus of 


_ 83. And in the synagogue 
there was a man,—The fact that 
this man was permitted to enter 
the synagogue, indicates that he 
had lucid intervals. 

a spirit of an unclean devil. 
—Equal simply to “an unclean 
spirit” as expressed by Mark. 
The word (dacuoviov), translated 
devil ought in every case to be 
rendered demon, to distinguish it 
from (5 dvéBor0s) the devil or Satan. 
The fact of demoniacal possession 
is distinctly and repeatedly taught 
in the New Testament. The vari- 
ous expedients which have been re- 
sorted to to evade this conclusion 
have all been fruitless. It is im- 
possible to explain the language of 
the text 
passages with even tolerable con- 
sistency, upon the hypothesis of 
mere lunacy or epilepsy. Nor has 
science been able to show that 
such “possessions” as are men- 
tioned in the Scriptures are psyco- 
logically impossible or even im- 
probable. The rationalistic sub- 
terfuge that our Savior accommo- 
dated himself to a prevailing su- 
perstition without himself accred- 
iting it, is simply an attempt to 
avoid an unwelcome truth by sub- 
stituting belief in a moral impossi- 
bility. The Christ of the evangel- 
ists could not have thus acted. As 
to the nature of this possession, we 
learn that the evil spirit or demon 


and of numerous other 


identified itself with the conscious- 
ness of the individual, subjecting 
and enslaving, that is, taking full 
possession and control of the 
proper self-hood of the man. His 
actions and words, while under 
this influence, were no longer his 
own: his mental freedom was in- 
vaded and destroyed. The devils 
did that for evil purposes which 
our Savior uniformly refused to do 
for good; that is, they forcibly 
compelled and controlled the hu- 
man will. He came to set at lib- 
erly them that were bound, not to 
substitute a different compulsory 
force. Hence, the remarkable fact 
that he never in one single instance 
exerted his miraculous power di- 
rectly upon the spirit of man—but 
always sought to influence it by 
truth, by testimony, by motive. 

34, Let us alone; what have 
weto do with thee, thou Jesus 
of Nazareth ?—This language is 
inexplicable upon any theory that 
does not recognize the reality of 
the possession. Although Luke 
had spoken of ‘‘a spirit of an un- 
clean devil,” he here represents the 
spirit itself as personating a plural, 
thus identifying itself with the 
whole demon world. Or, it may 
be, as Van Oosterzee suggests, that 
the demon made himself heard in 
the name of the whole throng as- 
sembled in the synagogue, in the 
definite purpose of arousing a bit- 
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Nazareth? art thou come to de- 
stroy us? I know thee who 
thou art; the Holy One of God. 
*%And Jesus rebuked him, say- 
ing, Hold thy peace, and come 
out of him. And when the 
devil had thrown him in the 
midst, he came out of him, and 
hurt him not. *And they were 
all amazed, and spake among 
themselves, saying, What a 
word is this! for with authority 
and power he commandeth the 


terness against Jesus, and bringing 
his life into danger. Note that the 
word thou inserted in our version 
before the name Jesus is superflu- 
ous and a blemish. 

35. And Jesus rebuked him, 
saying, Hold thy peace—‘ It 
[this language] is very important 
for our Lord’s official life,” says 
Alford, “as showing that he re- 
jected and forbade all testimony 
to his Person, except that which he 
came on earth to give. The de- 
mons knew him, but were silenced.” 
Paul was in like manner grieved at 
the testimony borne by the spirit 
of divination, and in the name of 
Jesus cast it out. (Acts xvi. 16- 
18.) Truth and purity can not re- 
ecive support from falsehood and 
uncleanness. 

36. What a word is this! for 
with authority and power he 
commandeth the unclean spir- 
its.—He speaks as one having au- 
thority to command, and he exe- 
cutes as one having power to en- 
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unclean spirits, and they come 
out. “And the fame of him 
went out into every place of the 
country round about. - 

And he arose out of the 
synagogue, and entered into Si- 
mon’s house. And_ Simon’s 
wife’s mother was taken with a 
great fever; and they besought 
him for her. *And he stood 
over her, and rebuked the fever ; 
and it left her: and immediately 


force. The very word from his 
lips is fraught with this authority 
and power. Whata word is this! 

38. Simon's house.—Simon had 
been previously called to the apos- 
tleship. (See Mark i. 16.) The 
surname Peter was given him later. 
(Ch. vi. 14; Mark iii. 16.) 

And Simon’s wife’s mother.— 
The Roman Catholies, in order to 
avoid the somewhat disagreeable 
conclusion that their “ first Pope,” 
as they are pleased to call Peter, 
had a wife, infer that she was now 
dead. But Paul many years later 
speaks of her as still living. (1 
Cor. ix. 5.) i 

was taken with a great fever. 
—In more modern phrase, a high 
or malignant fever. , 

39, rebuked the fever.—This 
rebuke is equally potent over the 
winds and waves of the owter 
world ; in banishing the maladies 
of the animal nature ; and in the 
Sphere of the spiritual universe. 
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she arose and ministered unto 
them. 

* Now when the sun was set- 
ting, all they that had any sick 
with divers diseases brought 
them unto him; and he laid his 
hands on every one of them, 
and healed them. *And devils 
also came out of many, crying 
out, and saying, Thou art 
[Christ] the Son of God. And 
he rebuking them suffered them 
not to speak: for they knew 


that he was Christ. “And when 
it was day, he departed and 
went into a desert place: and 
the people sought him, and came 
unto him, and stayed him, that 
he should not' depart from them. 
“And he said unto them, I must 
preach the kingdom of God to 
other cities also: for therefore 
am I sent. “And he preached 
in the synagogues of Galilee. 


41 6 Xprords Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
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40. Now when the sun was 
setting.—The previous miracles 
having been reported abroad, and 
especially the healing of the de- 
moniac, a great multitude, or as 
Mark says, ‘all the city, was gath- 
ered together at the door.” And 
he laid his hands on the sick and 
healed them. 

41. And the devils also came 
out of many, crying out, and 
saying, Thou art the Son of 
God.—It is remarkable that the 
demons invariably recognized him. 
He suffered them not to speak 
because they knew that he was 
(cov xprorov) the Christ. As yet 
he had made no public claim to 
this title, nor would he in any case 
have received or permitted the tes- 
timony of demons in its support. 

42, And when it was day.— 
This means simply the next day or 
dute, without indicating the hour 
of the day. We learn from Mark 
that it was “a great while before 
day,” 7. e, before it was light. 


43. I must preach the king- 
dom of God.—The word preach 
does not adequately represent 
etayyen cacta/, which always em- 
braces the idea of good ‘news. 
Hence render, I must publish (or 
proclaim) the good news of the 
kingdom of God. ‘The (de) 
must, if is necessary, expresses 4 
moral necessity, which is identical 
with the highest freedom, ‘The 
good news that he proclaimed con- 
cerning the kingdom of God, may 
be learned from verses 18, 19, 21, 
and Mark i. 14, 15. 

44, And he preached, literally 
he was preaching, 7. @., he contin- 
ued preaching (jv xnpvoowr). 

Tue Mrraccetous Dravest oF 


Fisues, and CauLine or Purser, 
1-11. 


(Comp. Matt. iv. 18-20.) 


Ts this narrative to be dis- 
tinguished from that in Matthew? 
Dean Trench thinks not, and with 
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a Se 


V. ‘And it came to pass, that, 
as the people pressed upon him 
to hear the word of God, he 
stood by the lake of Gennes- 
aret, And saw two ships stand- 
ing by the lake: but the fisher- 
men were gone out of them, and 
were washing their nets. *And 


him agree Van Oosterzee and 
others. But the points of agree- 
ment are so few, and those of dif- 
ference so many, that I can not 
but look upon the two narratives 
as distinct. Jf this view be cor- 
rect, we shall understand that 
Peter had been called, as narrated 
by the other Synoptics, but up to 
this time had only partially and 
temporarily heeded the call. Now, 
after the miraculous draught, when 
the call is repeated, he forsakes all 
and follows him. 

1, to hear the word of God. — 
In the judgment of the people 
(see chap. iv. 32 and 36), his doe- 
trine was astonishing, but we are 
not obliged to understand that they 
had already learned to identify it 
with the word of God. They 
pressed to hear him, and the Evan- 
gelist characterizes what they 
heard as “the word of God.” In 
the Sinaitic MS. the clause reads, 
as the people were gathered to- 
gether and heard the word of God. 
This expresses simply the conse- 
quence of their gathering together, 
and not, as the received text, the 
motive. 

the lake of Gennesaret.—Cailed | 


he entered into one of the ships, 
which was Simon’s, and prayed 
him that he would thrust out a 
little from the land. And he 
sat down, and taught the people 
out of the ship. * Now when he 
had left speaking, he said unto 
Simon, Launch out into the 


also the sea of Galilee, and the sea 
of Tiberias. It is about eleven or 
twelve miles long, by five or six in 
breadth. This lake, so interesting 
from its association, with many in- 
cidents in the life’ of our Lord, 
“presents the appearance of a 
beautiful sheet of limpid water in a 
deep basin, from which the shores 
rise in general steeply and continu- 
ously all round, except where a ra- 
vine occasionally interrupts them.” 

2. two ships, or fishing boats, 
standing by the lake; either tied 
to the shore or drawn up out of the 
water upon the beach. 

washing their nets.—Indicat- 
ing that the labor of fishing was 
for the time ended. On the previ- 
ous occasion (see Matt. and Mark) 
they were actually engaged in fish- 
ing. ~~ 

3, that he would thrust out a 
little.—So as 1, to avoid the press; 
and 2, to enable the people conven- 
iently to see and to hear him. 

he sat down,—The usual post- 
ure for public teaching. (See note, 
chap. iv. 20.) 

4, Launch out.—In the original 
this is in the singular number, be- 
ing addressed only to Simon as_ 


v. 5-10.] 


deep, and let down your nots for 
a draught. °And Simon an- 
swering said unto him, Master, 
we have toiled all the night, 
and have taken nothing: never- 
theless at thy word I will let 
down the net. And when they 
had this done, they inclosed a 
great multitude of fishes: and 
their net brake. ‘And they 
beckoned unto their partners, 
which were in the other ship, 
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that they should come and help 
them. And they came, and 
filed both the ships, so that 
they began to sivk. ® When 
Simon Peter saw it, he fell 
down at Jesus’ knees, saying, 
Depart from me; for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord. *For he 
was astonished, and all that were 
with him, at the draught of the 
fishes which they had taken: 
And so was also James, and 


steersman or owner of the boat; 
and let down—this is in the 
plural, as embracing his assistants. 

5, Master.—(énordéra) equiva- 
lent to (xvpve) lord. The use of 
this term by Simon indicates a pre- 
vious acquaintance, and a sense of 
his own subordinate relation. | 

all the night.—The usual time 
for fishing. (See John xxi. 3.) 
Experience had doubtless taught 
that the night was most favorable 
to success. But now, although it 
is in the daytime, and although 
during the whole past night we 
took nothing, nevertheless at thy 
word I will let down the net. 

6. their net brake.—(Imp. 
pass.) was breaking, 7. e., it began 
to break. 

7%, they beckoned.—It appears 
that the other boat had followed 
the example of Simon’s, and had 
left the shore, but was too far off 
for its inmates to hear a call from 
S mon’s men. 

8. Depart from me.—The man- 
ifestation of the divine presence 


and power disclosed by the mira- 
cle, filled him with a sense of his 
own utter unworthiness and sinful- 
ness. Objectively considered, how- 
ever, this experience indicates a 
heart sensitive to divine influence, 
and not, as he felt, one that was al- 
tovether hard. ‘ The entreaty ‘ De- 
part from me,’ the Lord heard in 
spirit, while he dealt exactly 
against its letter, and_ turned in to 
be with the man who with tremb- 
ling hand moved him from him- 
self.” (Van Ovsterzee.) 

9. he was astonished.—This 
was a miracle of which he was par- 
ticularly competent to judge. It 
was wrought within the sphere of 
his own experience; in his own 
immediate presence; in waters 
with whose yield he was familiar. 

10. James and John.—In the 
earlier calling (Matt. iv. 18) An- 
drew is mentioned as being in the 
ship with Peter; and it was after 
they had left their nets and fol- 
lowed him, that going on from 
thence he saw James and John. 
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John, the sons of Zebedee, which 
were partners with Simon. And 
Jesus said unto Simon, Fear 
not; from henceforth thou shalt 
catch men. “And when they 
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[v. 11, 12. 


had brought their ships to land, 
they forsook all and followed 
him. 
“And it came to pass, when 
he was in a certain city, behold 


These variations are not so easily 
reconciled upon the supposition of 
a. single calling. With Alford, 
then, 1 understand ‘“ that the Apos- 
tles, as such, were not called or or- 
dained at any special moment, or 
by any one word of power alone, 
but that in their -case, as well as 
ours, there was line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept; and that what 
was said generally to all four on 
the former occasion, by word only, 
was repeated to Peter on this, not 
only in word, but by a miracle.” 


from henceforth thou shalt) 


catch men.—Literally, shalt be a 
catcher of men. 
highly figurative, but it clearly im- 
plies, 1, the abandonment of Si- 
mon’s present pursuits, and 2, the 
consecration of himself to the 
higher and nobler object of saving 
men. Elsewhere (see Matt. xiii. 
47), the kingdom of heaven is 
likened to a net cast into the sea. 
Simon is here represented as one 
who should casé this net, and thus 
gather men into the church or 
kingdom of Christ. 

11. they forsook all—Their 
boats, their nets, and even the 
abundant draught of fishes. These 
amounted to but little, perhaps, in 
pecuniary value, but being their 
all the sacrifice was an ample ex- 


The language is 
to) fo) 


pression of their faith and devo- 
tion 


Tue Heatine or A Leper. 12-15. 


(Matt. viii. 2-4; Mark i. 40-45.) 


12. a certain city.—Some one 
of the towns in Galilee, but we 
have no means of ascertaining 
which. Matthew records this mir- 
acle as having been performed very 
soon after the conclusion of the 
sermon on the mount. It is easy 
to perceive, however, the congruity 
of the two narratives. ‘“‘ When he 
was come down from the mount- 
ain, great multitudes followed 
him.” (Matt. viii. 1.) If we sup- 
ply from Luke—followed him into 
a certain city—which is alto- 
gether natural and probable, the 
apparent discrepancy as to the 
place vanishes. 

behold a man full of leprosy. 
—This awful disease was of differ- 
ent kinds, but in all, when fully de- 
veloped, it was most loathsome. 
For a special description of it, see _ 
Ley. xiii. and Bible Dictionaries. 
It began in a small spot about the 
face, and gradually “spread itself 
abroad” until the greater part or 
the whole of the body was covered 
with it. The eyes and counte- 
nance assumed a. horrid and dis- 
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a man full of leprosy: who see- 
ing Jesus fell on his face, and 


gusting appearance; the whole 
body became a mass of foulness 
and pollution; and finally, the 
vital organs being powerfully at- 
tacked, death released the sufferer 
from the curse of living. 

It has been generally assumed 
that the disease was contagious. 
So Michaelis, Lange and Barnes. 
But Trench has shown the deeper 
meaning of the Levitical ordinan- 
ces requiring the seclusion of the 
leper, and has rescued them from 
the ciass of mere sanitary regula- 
tions. Alford’s note upon the 
point expresses all that need be 
said: ‘The fact of its non-conta- 
gious nature has been abundantly 
proved by learned men, and is evi- 
dent from the Scripture itself: for 
the priests had continually to be.in 
close contact with lepers, even to 
handling and examining them. We 
find Naaman, a leper, commanding 
the armies of Syria (2 Kings v. 1); 
Gehazi, though a leper, is con- 
versed with by the king of Israel 
(2 Kings viii. 4, 5); and in the ex- 
-amination of a leper by the priest, 
if a man was entirely covered with 
leprosy, he was to be pronounced 
clean (Lev. xiii. 12,13). The leper 
was not shut out from. the syna- 
gogue nor from the Christian 
churches. Besides, the analogy 
of the other uncleannesses under 
the Mosaic law; e. g., having 
touched the dead, having an issue, 
‘which are joined with leprosy 


besought him, saying, Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me 


(Num. v. 2) shows that sanitary 
caution was not the motive of 
these ceremonial enactments, but a 
far deeper reason. This disease 
was specially selected as being the 
most loathsome and incurable of 
all, to represent the effect of 
the defilement of sin upon the 
once pure and holy body of 
man. Leprosy was, indeed, noth- 
ing short of a living death, a 
poisoning of the springs, a corrup- 
tion of the humors, of life; a dis- 
solution, little by little, of the 
whole body, so that one limb after 
another actually decayed and fell 
away. The leper was the type of 
one dead in sin: the same emblems 
are used in his misery as those of 
mourning for the dead: the same 
means of cleansing as for unclean- 
ness through connection with 
death, and which were never used 
except on these two occasions. All 
this exclusion and mournful sepa- 
ration imported the perpetual ex- 
clusion of the abominable and pol- 
luted from the true city of God. 
(Rev. xxi. 27).” 

fell on his face,—The attitude 
of humble supplication. Mark 
says that he came “ beseeching him 
and kneeling down to him.” The 
leper’s faith must have come from 
hearing reports concerning the 
marvelous power and benevolence 
of Jesus. 

if thou wilt When we remem- 
ber the incurable nature of the dis- 
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[v. 13, 14. 


~eclean. “And he put forth his 
hand, and touched him, saying, 
I will: be thou clean. And 
immediately the leprosy departed 


ease, this language expresses a faith 
of no ordinary degree. But while 
there was full assurance as to the 
power, the if suggests a doubt as 
to the willingness of the Lord to 
cleanse him. 

13. And he put forth his hand 
and touched him.--A remarkable 
exemplification of the principle 
that where the reason of a law 
ceases, the law itself ceases. Men 
were not permitted by the Levitical 
Jaw to touch an unclean person or 
thing, because by such contact they 
would be made unclean. But as 
Tertullian says: ‘‘ These outer pro- 
hibitions held good for all, till the 
coming in of him who was incon- 
taminable, in whom first the tide 
of this world’s evil was arrested 
and rolled back. Another would 
have defiled himself by touching the 
leper; but he, himself remaining 
undefiled, cleansed him whom he 
touched. 
lute sense, that word was fulfilled, 
“Unto the pure all things are pure.” 

I will: be thou clean—A 
specimen of the true sublime, ex- 
hibiting conscious power accom- 
panied by the utmost dignity, calm- 
ness and propriety. 

and immediately the leprosy 
departed from him.—His word 
expressed his wé//, and therefore it 
contained and conveyed his heal- 
ing power. 


In him, in the most abso- 


from him. “And he charged 
him to tell no man: but go, 
and shew thyself to the priest, 
and offer for thy cleansing, ac- 


14, And he charged him to 
tell no man.—Silence was fre- 
quently enjoined upon persons 
cured by our Lord. The main rea- 
son for which was doubtless to 
prevent popular excitement, which 
might precipitate action on the 
part of the multitude. (See John 
vi. 15.) . 

show thyself to the priest, 
and offer for thy cleansing, i. ¢., 
for his ceremonial cleansing ac- 
cording to Ley. xiv. He was al- 
ready healed, but without the 
priestly cleansing he was still de- 
prived of certain social and relig- 
ious privileges. ‘This shall be 
the law of the leper in the day of 
his cleansing: he shall be brought 
unto the priest; and the priest 
shall go forth out of the camp; 
and the priest shall look, and, be- 
hold, if the plague of leprosy be 
healed in the leper, then shall the 
priest command to take for him 
that is to be cleansed, two birds,” 
ete. (Lev. xiv. 2-4.) ~ 

for a testimony unto them.— 
An additional reason for showing 
himself and making the offering. 
Evidence that the man was healed 
involved testimony concerning the 
Healer. If they rejected this it 
was against themselves. Hence, as 
Alford sententiously says, it was 
testimony both to and against 
them. 
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cording as Moses@eommanded, 
fora testimony unto them. ” But 
so much the more went there a 
fame abroad of him: and great 
multitudes came together to hear, 
and to be healed [by him] of 
their infirmities. 

And he withdrew himself 


15 in’ abrod Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregeles. 


into the wilderness, and prayed. 
“And it came to pass on a cer- 
tain day, as he was teaching, 
that there were Pharisees and 
doctors of the law sitting by, 
which were come out of every 
town of Galilee, and Judea, and 
Jerusalem: and the power of 
the Lord was present to heal 
them. 


15. But so much the more— 
Because, as Mark informs us, the 
man disobeyed the injunction and 
“began to blaze abroad the mat- 
ter.” With Van Oosterzee, “We 
will not censure his behavior too 
severely, for it must have come 
hard to him not to venture to utter 
the name of his deliverer. It is 
noticeable, also, that in the Gos- 
pels we never find the behavior of 
those who transgress such a com- 
mand very severely censured. Yet, 
certainly he did the cause of Christ 
no service, since, indeed, on every 
hand the enthusiasm of the people 
soon reaches such a height that the 
Savior holds it advisable to abide 
in a desert region, where he devotes 
himself to solitary prayer.” 


FHizarine or tun Paratytic. 17-26. 


(Matt. ix. 2-8; Mark ii. 1-12.) 


17, Pharisees.—Literally, sepa- 
ratists. This sect was character- 
ized by pretension to extreme holi- 
ness, manifested by long prayers 
and scrupulous attention to the 
smallest requirements of the cere- 


monial law, as well as of the tradi- 
tions of their elders. They were, 


however, neglectful of the weight- 


ier matters of the law such as jus- 
tice and mercy, and were charac- 
terized by the searcher of hearts as 
hypocrites. 

doctors of the law.—(See notes 
chap. x. 25;-xi. 44,.45.) These 
were chiefly of the sect of the 
Pharisees, but are here distin- 
guished from them. They had 
studied the law of Moses and the 
numerous interpretations which 
had been engrafted upon it, and it 
was their business to give their 
opinion on eases referred to them 
for advice. Such cases, real and 
supposititious, were often brought 
to our Savior during his ministry. 

out of every town.—Though 
the expression need not be taken 
strictly, it certainly indicates the 
wide-spread influence which the 
teaching and miracles of Jesus had 
already exerted. 

the power of the Lord, ¢. ¢., 
of the Most High, was present— 
in Jesus—to heal. In other words, 
he was enabled to heal by the 
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#8And, behold, men brought in 
a bed a man which was taken 
with a palsy: and they sought 
means to bring him in, and to 
lay him before him. “And 
when they could not find by 
what way they might bring him 
in because of the multitude, 
they went upon the housetop, 
and let him down through the 
tiling with his couch into the 


20 aito Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


midst wae. “oat *And when 
he saw their faith, he said [unto 
him], Man, thy sins are forgiven 
thee. ™And the scribes and the 
Pharisees began to reason, say- 
ing, Who is this which speaketh 
blasphemies ? Who can forgive 
sins, but God alone? *” But 
when Jesus perceived their 
thoughts, he answering said 
unto them, What reason ye in 
your hearts? * Whether is eas- 
ier, to say, Thy sins be. forgiven 


power of God which was in 
hin. 

19. And when they could not 
bring him in,—The press, accord- 
ing to Mark, was so great that there 
was no room to receive the people, 
“no, not so much as about the 
door.” 

on the housetop.—The peculiar 
construction of the houses ren- 
dered this both safe and easy. 
(See Bible Dictionaries. ) 

20. thy sins are forgiven 
thee.—This language, instead of 
the simple “rise and walk,” was 
used, we may presume, for two rea- 
sons: l. ‘’o show those present 
that the inherent power to work 
miracles was equivalent to the 
power to forgive sins; and 2, to 
bring out the quasi acknowledg- 
ment of his own diyinity. Both 
these results followed. 

21. Who can forgive sins but 
God alone?—The question was 
pertinent, and was doubtless antic- 


ipated. It showed, too, that the 


murmurers correctly understood 
the words, ‘Thy sins be forgiven 
thee,” as declaratory of a fact, and 
not simply the expression of a de- 
sire. As it was conceded, then, 
that God alone could forgive sins, 
if the Savior could prove Ais power 
to do this, he proved himself God. 
23. Which is easier, to say ?— 
This question should be understood 
as the reflection of their own rea-— 
sonings—a response to what they 
had been asking in their hearts. 
They had been saying within them- 
selves, ‘““He is very artful: he 
talks about forgiving sins because it 
does not admit of proof or dis- 
proof. Here in the presence of us 
cool and learned doctors, capable 
of detecting the fraud of his so- 
called miracles, he prudently con- 
tents himself with the empty pre- 
tense of forgiving the man’s sins! 
This is easy to say!” The ques- 
tion is not which is easier to do, 
but which is easier to claim to do. 
Of course it is easier to claim to 
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thee; or to say, Rise up and 
walk? *™ But that ye may know 
that the Son of man hath power 
upon earth to forgive sins, (he 
said unto the sick of the palsy,) 
I say unto thee, Arise, and take 
up thy couch, and go into thine 
house. “And immediately he 
rose up before them, and took up 
that whereon he lay, and de- 
parted to his own house, glorify- 


ing God. *And they were all 
amazed, and they glorified God, 
and were filled with fear, saying, 
We have seen strange things to- 
day. 

“And after these things he 
went forth, and saw a publican, 
named Levi, sitting at the re- 
ceipt of custom: and he said 
unto him, Follow me. ™ And 
he left all, rose up, and followed 


forgive sins, and although, as Camp- 
bell says, ‘both, and with effect, 
were equally easy to our Lord, yet 
in the former case the effect was in- 
visible, and might be questioned by 
the multitude;: whereas the imme- 
diate consequence of the latter was 
an ocular demonstration of the 
power with which it was accom- 
panied; and to say the one with 
effect, which effect was visible, was 
a manifest proof that the other 
was said also with effect, though 
the effect was invisible.” 

24, the Son of Man.—This is 
the title by which our Lord was 
pleased to designate himself, 
“bringing out by it that he was at 
once one with humanity, and the 
crown of humanity.” (Trench.) 

hath power on earth,—That 
power which the murmurers 
rightly believed could be exercised 
only by him that dwelleth in the 
heavens had been brought down to 
earth in the person of the Son. 

25, And immediately he rose 
up.—This ocular demonstration of 
the almighty power of Christ was 


given expressly for a “ sign” of his 
divinity—“ that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins.” 


Curist at tHe Hovsr or Levi 
27-39. 


(Matt. ix. 9-17; Mark ti. 13-22. ) 


27. publican.—See note on 
chap. ili. 12. 

Levi—Commonly called Mat- 
thew. 

the receipt of custom.—The 
place where taxes were paid. 

28, he left all, rose up, and 
followed him.—From the alaerity 
with which Levi heeded the call, 
we may infer a previous acquaint- 
ance with the Savior. At any rate, 
he must have frequently been pres- 
ent at his discourses, and a wit- 
ness of his miracles. He left “not 
merely his books and implements, 
but the expression is generally 
used, and imports not so much a 
present objective relinquishment as 
the mind with which he rose to 


follow.” (Alford.) 
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[v. 29-82, 


him. And Levi made him a 
great feast in his own house: 
‘and there was a great company 
of publicans and of others that 
sat down with them. * But 
their scribes and Pharisees mur- 
mured against his disciples, say- 
ing, Why do ye eat and drink 


with publicans [and sinners | ? 
“And Jesus answering said unto 
them, They that are whole need 
not a physician; but they that 
are sick. “I came not to call 
the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentance. 


30 kat épaptwrav Rec. Omitted by Tisch, 
T. S. Green, Alford, c, D, ete. 


” 


29, And Levi made him a 
great feast.—With characteristic 
modesty Matthew himself, in his 
narrative, does not mention this 
tact. 

a great company of publi- 
cans.—By sitting down with these 
our Lord showed his superiority to 
even the most powerful local and 
conventional prejudices; and es- 
pecially the independence of his 
claims upon popular favor. He 
Seems never to have thought of 
what would please, but only of 
what was ¢rwe; to-have cared noth- 
ing for the merely available, but 
only for the right. 

30. the scribes and Pharisees 
murmured.—These were not, of 
course, themselves partaking of the 
feast, for they would have felt 
- themselves disgraced to sit down 
on terms of social equality with 
such a company; but they were 
present at the house—standing off 
and looking on, seeking occasion for 
fault finding. Alford thinks that 
the very circumstances related show 
that this remonstrance could not 
have taken place aé the feast; but 
the obvious sense of the passage, 
and of the parallels in Matthew 


and Mark clearly indicate to my 
mind that it was at the feast. As 
Van Oosterzee says: “The desire 
of his enemies to observe the Sa- 
vior was doubtless stronger than 
their disinclination to enter the 
house of a publican.” 

31. They that are whole.— 
This has become a proverbial ex- 
pression, and it might have been so 
at the time the Savior used it. Of 
course the word whole, (as well as 
the word righteous, in the follow- 
ing verse,) is employed not to de- 
scribe the real condition of the 
scribes and Pharisees, but only 
their own view of their condition. 

need not a physician.—Have 
no conscious need of one. Sup- 
posing themselves in health they 
do not desire treatment. 

32. I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance,—This emphatic declaration 
has cheered and gladdened the 
hearts of the fallen and abandoned 
in all ages. It is a ray of hope 
banishing their dark despair, 
Christ came for them; came to 
call them; came to call them to 
repentance—to a changed heart, 
and life and destiny. 
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%And they said unto him, | 


[Why do] the disciples of John 
fast. often, and make prayers, 
and likewise the disciples of the 
Pharisees; but thine eat and 
drink? “And he said unto 
them, Can ye make the children 
of the bridechamber fast, while 
the bridegroom is with them? 


33 dvaré Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. 8. 
Green, Alford, B, L, 13, 157, Coptic. 


% But the days will come, when 
the bridegroom shall be taken 
away from them, and then shall 
they fast in those days. 

*And he spake also a parable 
unto them; No man | putteth a 
piece of a new garment: cutteth 
a piece off a new garment and put- 

36 amd Added by Tisch. T. S. Green, 


Alford, Tregelles, 8, B,D, L, X, ete. Vul- 
gate, P. Syriac, Ph. Syriac, Coptic, ete. 


33. The disciples of John 
fast.—The interrogative ‘“ why,” 
(Staz/), is supposed by critics to 
have been inserted by: transcribers 
from the parallel in Mark, notwith- 
standing it is found in Codex Sin- 
aiticus, our oldest manuscript. 
The objection urged by the scribes 
was seconded, as we learn from 
Matthew and Mark, by the disci- 
ples of John themselves, who seem 
to have been put forward as the 
spokesmen. It was very natural 
for these to be surprised at the 
marked difference between the 
habits of John and of Christ—of 
the forerunner and of him that 
came after. From their plain of 
vision they could only look for a 
carrying out by the Messiah of the 
principles of the Harbinger; and 
no doubt they expected an increase 
of the rigor and a multiplication 
of the fasts imposed by their Mas- 
ter. Instead of which they see 
him eating and drinking; attend- 
ing a great feast—and perhaps on 
one of their weekly fast days! To 
them this seems like Jowering and 
debasing the principles of virtue, 


and with some natural complain- 
ings they inquire into it. 

34, Can ye make the children 
of the bridechamber.—As much 
as to say, Do ye not remember 
John’s own testimony concerning 
me—that I am the Bridegroom? 
It is not seemly for my disciples to 
fast while I, the Bridegroom, am 
here with them. It is a time for 
feasting and joy. 

35. But the days will come.— 
These children of the bridecham- 
ber are destined to experience a 
much greater sorrow than John’s 
disciples have known. The bride- 
groom shall be taken away 
from them—torn away (daxapi7), 
by violence; and then shall they 
fast in those days. Fasting, ac- 
ceptable, profitable fasting, is not a 
mere formality; it is the expres- 
sion—the outward manifestation— 
of an internal sorrow; and without 
the presence of this corresponding 
mental state, it is mere hypocrisy. 

36. No man putteth.—This 
parable illustrates the general truth 
which embraced the particular 
truth he had just taught. In 
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teth it | upon an old; if other- 
wise, then both the new maketh 
a rent, and the piece that was 
taken out of the new agreeth 
not with the old. “And no 
man putteth new wine into 
36 oxicas Added by Tisch. T. S. Green, 


Alford, Tregelles, &, B, D, L, etc., P. Syriac, 
Coptic, ete. 


old bottles; else the new wine 
will burst the bottles, and be 
spilled, and the bottles shall 
perish. * But new wine must 
be put into new bottles; [and 
both are preserved.] No man 
38 Kat auddrepor cvvtnpovvtar Rec. Omit- 


ted by Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, X&, B, L, 
1, 38, 131, 157, 209, 301, Coptic. 


effect, they had been demanding 
that his disciples should live as 
John’s and the Pharisees’ did. 
They had not thought of a new re- 
ligion, having a different spirit and 
another rule; but he tells them 
that this is the very reason why his 
disciples can not conform to their 
standard. It would be like cutting 
a piece out of a new garment— 
thus spoiling it; and putting it 
upon an old one, with which it 
does not agree-thus both are 
spoiled—“ the new loses its com- 
pleteness, and the old its consist- 
ency.” In Matthew and Mark 
the effect is differently expressed, 
but in all the spoiling of the gar- 
ment is made prominent. 

37, new wine into old bottles. 
—The bottles used in the Hast for 
carrying wine on a journey were 
made of skins. To pit new or un- 
fermented wine into old skins 
would of course endanger the 
bursting of the skins and the loss 
of the wine. By this our Lord il- 
lustrates the effect of putting his 
new religion, with its free and ex- 
pansive spirit, into the old forms 
of Judaism. To quote from Al 
ford: “The garment was some- 


thing outward; the wine is poured 
in, is something cnaward, the spirit 
of the system. The former para- 
ble respected the outward freedom 
and simple truthfulness of the 
New Covenant; this regards its 
inner spirit, its pervading princi- 
ple, And admirably does the par- 
able describe the vanity of the at- 
tempt to keep the new wine in the 
old skin, the old ceremonial man, 
unrenewed ‘in the spirit of his 
mind; the skins are broken; the 
new wine is something too living 
and strong for so weak a moral 
frame; it shatters the fair outside 
of ceremonial seeming; the man is 
neither a blameless Jew nor a 
faithful Christian ; both are spoiled. 
And then the result: not merely 
the damaging, but the utter de- 
struction of the vessel—the skins 
perish.” ; 

39. No man having drunk - 
old wine.—This verse is peculiar 
to Luke, and furnishes an explana- 
tion of the reason why the Phari- 
sees and others did not relish his 
doctrine. They had drank the old 
wine; were accustomed to the old 
worship, and they loved it. Christ 
came with grace and freedom, with 
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also having drunk old wine 
[straightway] desireth new: for 


~ 39 eb@éws Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles, §, B, C, L, ete., 
Coptic, Athiopic, Armenian. 


he saith, The old is | better: 
good | . 
39 xpyorétepos Rec. xpynotds Tisch. T. 8. 


Green, Alford, Tregelles, 8, B, L, 157, 225, 
Coptic. 


a new system and a new spirit; 
and he says this new wine was not 
palatable tothem. They said that 
the old was good, and they did not 
desire the new. The language 


does not compare the intrinsic 
qualities of the old and new, but 
simply gives the view of the Jew, 
and his ground of preference. 


plicit) Lad th Dy. 


THE SECOND YEAR OF THE SAVIOR’S MINISTRY. 


CHAPTER 


VI. ‘And it came to pass on 
| the second sabbath after the 
first: a sabbath, | that he went 
through the corn fields ; and his 


Tur Son or Man tHE Lorp oF THE 
Sappatn. 1-1]. 


(Matt. xii. 1-8; Mark ti. 23-28.) 


1, And it came to pass on a 
Sabbath.—This is the reading 
adopted in our text upon the au- 
thorities given in the margin. It 
is probably correct, as the insertion 
of the word (Sevrepomparw) second- 
first or second after the first, in 
the margin, from which it was 
transferred to the text, may be thus 


VI- Exo Lt, 
disciples plucked the ears of 


1 Sevreporpitw Rec. Omitted by T. S. 
Green, Tregelles, &, B, L, ete., b, ¢, e, 1, q, 
P. Syriac, Coptic, thiopic, ete. 


rationally explained, If, however, 
any reader should desire to under- 
stand the meaning of the passage 
as it stands in the received text, I 
can only say that the explanation 
most satisfactory to myself is that 
given by Wieseler, namely, that it 
was the first sabbath in the second 
year of the cycle of seven years, 
which completed the sabbatical 
period. According to this view the 
preceding year was the first of the 
week of years (see Ley. xxv. 8), 
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corn, and did eat, rubbing them 
in their hands. ?And certain 
of the Pharisees said [unto 
them], Why do ye that which 
is not lawful [to do] on the sab- 
bath days? *And Jesus answer- 
ing them said, Have ye not read 
so much as this, what David 


2 abvtois Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 

2 movety Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


did, when himself was an hun- 
gered, and they which were 
with him; * How he went into 
the house of God, and did take 
and eat the shewbread, and gave 
[also] to them that were with him ; 
which it is not lawful to eat but 
for the priests alone? ®And he 
said unto them, That the Son 
of man is Lord also of the sab- 


4 xai Rec. Omitted by Lach. T. S. Green, 
Alford, Tregeles. 


and the day mentioned in the text 
was the second-first sabbath, 7. e., 
the second year’s first sabbath. 

the corn fields.\—The most com- 
mon of the kinds of “corn” men- 
tioned in Scripture are wheat, bar- 
ley and rye. This was probably a 
wheat-field. 

and his disciples plucked the 
ears of corn.—This the law of 
Moses allowed: ‘ When thou com- 
est into the standing corn of thy 
neighbor, then thou mayest pluck 
the ears with thine hand; but thou 
shalt not move a sickle unto thy 
neighbor’s standing corn.” (Deut. 
xxiii, 25.) 

2. Why do ye that which is 
not lawful on the Sabbath 
days ?—As this plucking to satisfy 
a temporary want was not work, 
there was certainly no ground for 
any but a captious objection to the 
act. The question, according — to 
Matthew and Mark, was addressed 
to the Lord: Why do thy disciples ? 
etc.; and doubtless both accounts 
are literally correct. The question 


was probably first put to the sup- 
posed guilty ones, and upon their 
failure to answer, the Master was 
applied to. 

38. what David did.—(1 Sam. 
xxi. 6.) This was a case clearly 
against the letter of the law, and 
yet the necessities of David made 
it innocent, For the meaning of 
shewbread, see Lev. xxiv. 5-9. In 
Matthew another case is given, that 
of the priests, who in the temple 
profane the sabbath, and are blame- 
This profanation was the 
work of slaying the sacrifices. 

5, the Son of man is Lord of 
the Sabbath.—The word Lord, 
which is the emphatic word in this 
sentence signifies possessor, owner, 
master ; and hence the declaration 
means that the sabbath, as an insti- 
tution, belongs to Christ, and is 
subject to his regulation and con- 
trol. He is not subject to it—as 
the Pharisees supposed—but it is 
subject to him. The sabbatical or- 
dinance, however, in its true sense, 
was the expression of his own 


less. 
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bath. ‘And it came to pass 
[also] on another sabbath, that 
he entered into the synagogue 
and taught: and there was a 
man whose right hand was with- 
ered. ‘And the scribes and 
Pharisees watched [him], whether 


6 kai Rec. Omitted by Lach. T.S. Green, 
Tregelles. 
will; it follows, hence, that he 


- does not assert his lordship over it 
in order to violate it, but to uplift 
it, to free it from the entangle- 
ments of human folly and false- 
hood, and restore it to its proper 
place as a blessing to man. The 
declaration also involves the idea 
which was afterwards more fully 
developed, that the true sabbath 
rest is found in him, that it begins 
here in rest for the soul, and ends 
hereafter in the eternal rest which 
remains for his people. The scaf- 
folding of Mosaic regulation is 
taken away, but the temple which 
it aided to erect remains. The 
shadow is gone, but the substance 
is left. The Lord’s day is not the 
last but the first of days, designed 
and fitted to diffuse its hallowed 
and hallowing spirit through adi 
time. 

6. on another sabbath.—Prob- 
ably the next succeeding one. 

right hand.—Only Luke men- 
tions that it was the right hand—a 
mark of accuracy which points us 
to one of the ‘ eye-witnesses.” 
(Chap. i. 2.) 

was withered.—This discase 


he would heal on the sabbath 
day; that they might find an ac- 
cusation against him. * But he 
knew their thoughts, and said to 
the man which had the withered 
hand, Rise up, and stand forth 
in the midst. And he arose 


7 avtév Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


was one “ occasioned by a deficient 
absorption of nutriment in the 
limb; it was, in fact, a partial 
atrophy, showing itself in a grad- 
ual wasting of the size of the 
limb, with a loss of its powers of 
motion, and ending with its total 
death, When once thoroughly es- 
tablished, it is incurable by any 
art of man.” (Trench.) 

7, watched him.—They watched 
him closely and insidiously (xape- 
rnpovvro), and with the sinister de- 
sign mentioned in the text. 

8. But he knew their thoughts. 
—He of course knows the secret 
thoughts of every heart, but in 
this particular instance their - 
thoughts were virtually expressed, 
as we learn from Matthew, by the 
question which they asked: “Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
days?” The opposition of the 
scribes and Pharisees had become 
so settled that they seem to have 
attended him with the deliberate 
purpose of finding some ground 
upon which they might base a for- 
mal accusation against him. 
The scene as presented by our 


Evangelist: the man rising up, 
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and stood forth. °® Then said 
Jesus unto them, I will ask you 
one thing; Is it lawful on the 
sabbath days to do good, or to 
do evil? to save life, or to de- 
stroy it? And looking round 


about upon them all, he said 


10 vyrys Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


and standing forth, in the midst 
of them, is very graphic. 

9. Is it lawful on the sabbath 
days to do good?—I think Van 
Oosterzee has missed the point of 
this antithetical question in regard- 
ing it as presenting the contrast be- 
tween his good work and their 
evil thoughts; ‘between the be- 
neficent plan of the Savior and 
the murderous intent of the assail- 
ants;”’ as if he had asked, ‘‘ Which 
really breaks the sabbath, I, who 
am preparing myself for a work of 
beneficent healing, or you, who in 
secret cherish a purpose of mur- 


der against me, the innocent 
one?” The wisdom of the Lord’s 
question is happily shown by 


Trench who points out how it 
shifts the whole argument and lifts 
it altogether into a higher region, 
where at once it is seen on which 
side is the right and the truth. 
“They had put the alternatives of 
doing or not doing; here there 
might be a question. But he 
shows that the alternatives are do- 
ing good or failing to do good, 
which last he puts as identical with 
doing evil, the neglecting to save as 


unto the man, Stretch forth thy 
hand. And he did so: and his 
hand was restored [whole] [as 
the other]. “And they were 
filled with madness; and com- 
muned one with another what 


10 ws 4 GAAn Rec. Omitted by T. S. 
Green, Alford, &, B, L, 33, 34, 63, a, ¢, etc., 
Vulgate, Coptic, etc. 


equivalent with destroying. Here. 
there was no question: this under 
no circumstances could be right: it 
could never be good to sin. There- 
fore it is not merely allowable, but 
a duty to do some things on the 
sabbath, 

10. And looking round about 
upon them all.—As if waiting to 
see whether any reply would be at- 
tempted, he presently said to the 
man, Stretch forth thy hand. 
As in so many other cases the word 
of command imparted to faith the 
power to obey; and in the act of 
obedience the healing was wrought. 

11. filled with madness.—t'o 
their previous ill will to him was 
added wounded pride; he had put 
them to shame before the people; 
had silenced them; and had disre- 
garded and violated the traditions 
which they were wont to inculeate 
—and this in their own synagogue, 
in their immediate presence, and in 
the face of their protestation, 
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they might do to Jesus. “And 
it came to pass in those days, 
that he went out into a mount- 
ain to pray, and continued all 
night in prayer to God. 

%And when it was day, he 


called unto him his disciples: 
and of them he chose twelve, 
whom also he named apostles ; 
“Simon, (whom he also named 
Peter,) and Andrew his brother, 
James and John, Philip and 


Tur CHoosInc or THE APOSTLES. 
12-16. 


(Compare Matt. «ti, 15-21; Mark 
iii. 13-19.) 


12. continued all night in 
prayer.—Luke having been chosen 
by the Holy Spirit to exhibit Christ 
in his humanity, or as the Son of 
man, is led to give special promi- 
nence, among other things, to his 
praying. Hence he alone tells us 
that the choice of his apostles was 
preceded by a night of prayer to 
God. Whatever difficulties, there- 
fore, we may encounter in seeking 
to understand the reasons which 
influenced this choice, we must re- 
gard it as the fruit of an intimate 
‘communion of the Son with the 
Father. 

13. his disciples.—We are to 
understand that he collected to- 
’ gether a great number of his disci- 
ples, and out of this number he 
chose twelve, whom also he 
named apostles,—The word apos- 
tle signifies one sent ; and the twelve 
are so named here in anticipation 
of their being sent (1) ‘‘to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” 
(Matt. x. 6), and (2) ‘‘into all the 
world to preach the gospel to every 
ercature” (Mark xvi. 15). In Mark 
iii. 14 we are told that he ordained, 


i. €., appointed twelve, ‘that they 
should be with him, and that he 
might send them forth to preach.” 

14, Simon.—Compare the cata- 
logues as given Matt. x. 2; Mark 
ili. 16, and Acts i. 13, in all of 
which, as here, Peter is the first. 
On many occasions, too, he oceu- 
pies an equally prominent place in 
the history of the apostles; and 
our Lord especially gives him the 
precedence of the rest in the 
founding of the church and the 
use of the keys. But it should be 
remembered that this precedence 
was based upon the discernment 
by the Lord of certain traits of 
character in Peter personally 
which peculiarly fitted him for the 
work which was assigned to, him. 
But says Alford: ‘That however 
no such idea was current among 
the apostles as that he was destined 
to be the Primate of the future 
church, is as clear as the facts 
above mentioned.” He proceeds 
to show 1, that no trace of such 
pre-eminence is found in all the 
epistles of the other apostles; 2, 
that wherever by our Lord him- 
self the future constitution of his 
church ig alluded to, or by the 
apostles its actual constitution, no 
hint of any such primacy is given; 
and 3, that in the two . epistles 
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Bartholomew, Matthew and 
Thomas, James the son of Al- 
pheus, and Simon called Ze- 
lotes, “And Judas the brother 


which we have from his own hand, 
there is nothing for, but every 
thing against, such a supposition. 
Tf, then, this primacy was not given 
to Peter himself, of course it could 
not be inherited from him by any 
real or pretended “successor” of 
his. In the whole range of eccle- 
siastical history there is perhaps 
no claim at once so feebly sup- 
ported, and so confidently and suc- 
cessfully propagated, as the primacy 
of the bishop of Rome; based as it 
is upon three assumptions, neither 
of which admits of proof: 1. That 
Peter was primate of the apostles; 
2. That this primacy was to be con- 
tinued with his successors; and 3. 
That the bishops or popes of Rome 
are his successors. 

16. Judas Iscariot.—The fact 
that our Lord, in his unerring wis- 
dom, made choice of this man, is 
the best possible reason for beliey- 
ing that it was right and wise to do 
so, difficult as it may be for us to 
understand the reasons which de- 
termined the choice. Dr. Van 
Oosterzee, after mentioning the Do- 
cetic conception — that he was 
chosen to perform the work of the 
traitor; and the Ebionitic—that 
Christ was mistaken in the man— 
proceeds to say that “the only cor- 
rect view is this, to. see in the 
choice of Judas the highest stake 
of adventurous love, which finds in 


of James, and Judas Iscariot, 
which [also] was the traitor. 


16 «at Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford. 


him the germ for much that is ex- 
cellent, and does all that is possi- 
ble to win him wholly, but soon 
discovers that the evil is much 
stronger than the good (John vi. 


69); and now expressly warns him 


(Matt. vi. 19-21); repeatedly leaves 
him free to go (John xiii. 27); with 
long-suffering endures him (John 
xiii. 11); finally, with majesty re- 
moves him, but now henceforth can 
look back even upon the son of 
perdition with tranquillity, because 
he has not on his account the least 
thing with which to reproach -him- 
self (John xvii. 12). Living and 
dying, therefore, even Judas pre- 
serves the rank of a witness of the 
Lord, so that the scoff of unbelief 
upon this point, from Cce'sts on 
even to Strauss, and later than he, 
rebounds on the head of its own 
authors.” ° 

In the choice of the apostles as a 
whole, the divine wisdom, in con- 
trast with human prudence and 
forecast, is conspicuously manifest. 
They are not taken from the higher 
or more influential circles. Among 
them all there is not a doctor of 
the law. Some are fishermen; 
one is a publican; all are obscure. 
Not one has any conventional ad- - 
vantage. In worldly learning they 
are altogether deficient. They are 
but plain, simple-minded, honest, 
unsophisticated men; men who are 
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capable of telling what they saw |'These differences may be charac- 


and heard in a straightforward, un- 
varnished way; but who are ut 
terly deficient in the art necessary 
to the fabrication of a consistent 
falsehood. Then there are but few 
of these men, and their characters 
are diverse. They differ in native 
qualities, in temper, tastes, dispo- 
sitions, habits; and yet all. their 
divergences are to be harmonized, 
all their differences unified, and all 
their energies concentrated, and 
directed to a common object and 
end. The result has abundantly 
justified the wisdom of the choice. 
These plain men, telling, in their 
own plain way, the simple but 
wonderful story of the cross, have 
exerted an influence upon the 
world that exceedsall description— 
that surpasses all imagination. The 
founding and propagation of Chris- 
tianity by agents that, humanly 
speaking, were so utterly incompe- 
tent to the task, was itself a satis- 
factory attestation that God was 
with them; so that the existence 
of the church, originating from 
such a source, and perpetuated by 
such instrumentality, is a standing 
miracle in proof of the truth and 
divinity of the Christian religion. 
Sermon on THE Movnr. 
17-49. 


Tae 


(Compare Matt. v-vii.) 


PRELIMINARY OpsERVATIONS.—The 
sermon on the mount, as reported 
by Luke, differs in soveral respects 
from that reported by Matthew. 


terized as 1, omissions; 2, addi- 
tions; and 8, variations. Stil], the 
circumstances under which it was 
delivered; its commencement, its 
general course of thought, and its 
conclusion, all concur in marking 
it as identical with the sermon of 
Matt. v—vil. 

The omissions may be accounted 
for by considering that Luke’s im- 
mediate object was the instruction 
of Theophilus, and his confirma- 
tion in the faith. Hence certain 
parts, such as those which con- 
trasted with the teaching of the 
Pharisees (Matt. v. 20-48), might 
have been omitted as being unin- 
teresting and in a measure unin- 
telligible to one so unfamiliar with 
Jewish customs and modes of ex- 
pression. 

The additions may be explained 
by the fact that the Savior often 
repeated great trutbs, and that the 
different evangelists report these, 
now in one and now in another of 
the different connections in which 
they were delivered. Hence it 
may have happened that Luke has 
inserted here what Matthew re- 
served for some subsequent occa- 


sion on which it was also spoken. 


The variations .in phraseology 
will be alluded to in the notes. 

It should not be forgotten that 
the Gospels do not purport to fur- 
nish the history of Jesus Christ, 
but they are simply memoirs of 
him—a record of memorable events 
in his life and work. As they do 
not pretend to report all that he 
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"And he came down with 
them, and stood in the plain, 
and the company of his disci- 
ples, and a great multitude of 


said, the presence or absence of 
any saying of his, connected with 
any given time or place, should not 
be matter of surprise. The real 
marvel is that his followers were 
able to retain and report—with 
every mark of accuracy and fidel- 
ity—a discourse so immeasurably 
above their own plane of thought ! 
They were not stenographers; they 
kept no memorandum book; they 
appointed no secretary to record 
the proceedings and speeches of 
the day, and yet long years after- 
wards they write out these speeches 
and sayings, with all the details of 
circumstance and incident—in -a 
way that renders their correctness 
self-evident: self-evident, because 
the sayings written are unspeaka- 
bly above the capacity of the writ- 
ers, and coutp nov, therefore, have 
been forged by them.» 
Tt has been well said by a late 
writer: “We may claim for 
Christ's sayings an originality, a 
compass, aud living energy, such as 
have not been rivaled by any 
speaker. This would probably be 
admitted even by the more self- 
controlled class of skeptics. As- 
suming this to be so, we are 
thrown back upon the old inquiry, 
‘Whence hath this man this wis- 
dom and these mighty works?’ 
That question remains to be an- 
swered by those who deny his God- 


LUKE. 


(vi. 17, 


people. out of all Judza and Je- 
rusalem, and from the sea coast 
of Tyre and Sidon, which came 
to hear him, and to be healed 


head. Viewed from the human 
stand-point, how could Christ's 
contemporaries be other than con- 
founded by Christ’s wisdom? Can - 
any man rise above the normal 
conditions of his race? Is there a 
secret way from the nethermost | 
stratum of society up to the emi- 
nence of superhuman wisdom ? 
How is it that only one man has 
ventured on the giddy ascent ?” 

17. And he came down.—I un- 
derstand by this that he came down 
from the summit of the mountain 
to some less elevated part of it— 
a part more easily accessible to the 
multitude—and that here his dis- 
course was delivered. 

in the plain —This rendering 
is not literal, and is unfortunate as 
suggesting a discrepancy between 
Luke and Matthew which does not 
exist. The Greek (éme ronxov mede- 
vov) means literally upon a level 
place; and suggests that the Sa- 
vior descended from the lofty 
peak to the ridge of the mountain, 
where the ground was evel. 

and the company.—There is 
no article in the original. It should 
be noticed also that our idiom re-~ 
quires that ‘the verb be expressed: 
‘and there was a company of his 
disciples.” : 

Tyre and Sidon.—Cities of 
Phoenicia, on the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea. 
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of their diseases; ‘And they 
that were vexed with unclean 
spirits [: and they] were heated. 


18 xat Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford. 


*And the whole multitude 
sought to touch him: for there 
went virtue out of him, and 
healed them all. 

*And he lifted up his eyes on 


18. unclean spirits.—See note 
on ch. iy. 33. 

19. there went virtue out of 
him, and healed them.—This is a 
' fitting introduction to the discourse 
‘which immediately follows: the 

miraculous work precedes and sup- 
ports the divine word. Thus the 
faith of the apostles, who have 
just been chosen, is confirmed, 
while all are prepared to hear the 
authoritative message. 

20. he lifted up his eyes,— 
The record of. this eloquent look 
is peculiar to Luke, as is that of 
the still more eloquent glance when 
the Savior looked upon the deny- 
ing Peter (xxii. 61). 

his disciples.—The question, To 
whom was this sermon addressed ? 
is both interesting and important. 
Matthew says that “his disciples 
came unto him; and he opened 
his mouth and taught them.” So 
here, he looks upon his disciples 
and says, Blessed are ye. But 
while it is thus manifest that the 
discourse was addressed to his 
disciples, the question still re- 
mains, In what sense are we ‘to 
understand the term as used in 
this place? It is clear (1) that up 
to this time there was no formal 
mode of initiation into the school 
of Christ. At a later period he 
“made and baptized disciples” 


(John iy. 1), but the baptizing was 
done, not by himself, but by his 
disciples, 7. e., his-apostles; and 
these were but just now chosen. 
It is equally clear (2) that “the 
whole multitude” were here ad- 
dressed by hin. Hence I under-: 
stand the word disciples in this 
place in its literal sense of learners, 
and not in the more restricted 
technical sense which it afterwards 
acquired. Of course it includes 
the apostles, but if does not ex- 
clude any of the great multitude 
‘‘which came to hear him.” In 
short, ‘The discourse was spoken 
to the disciples generally, to the 
twelve particularly, to the people 
prospectively; and its subject, both 
here and in Matthew is the state 
and duties of adisciple of Christ.” 
(Alford.) | 

Blessed be ye poor.—Render, 
as inthe other beatitudes, ‘‘ Blessed 
are ye.” The meaning of this 
language is made plain by the am- 
plified expression in Matthew. 
That teaches explicitly and this 
implicitly that it is the ‘poor in 
spirit” who are blessed or happy. 
It may be true generally, as in the 
case of his disciples then addressed, 
that internal poverty is found with 
those who are externally poor. 


And certainly an abundance of 


this world’s goods is not favorable 
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his disciples, and said, Blessed 
be ye poor: for your’s is the 
kingdom of God. ” Blessed are 


to that spiritual state of utter want 
and dependence which brings men 
humbly and beseechingly to the 
kingdom of God.’ “ Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich 
in faith, and heirs of the kingdom 
which he hath promised to them 
that love him?’ (James ii. 5.) 
But the rich in this world are not 
excluded from this beatitude if they 
“be not high-minded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches, but in the living 
God,” and especially if ‘they do 
good,” and be “rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing 
to communicate.” (1 Tim. vi. 
17-19.) Nor are the poor of this 
world included, unless they be also 
‘poor in spirit” and “rich in 
faith.” 

the kingdom of God.—While 
it is clear that this is precisely the 
same as ‘the kingdom of heaven,” 
(Matt. v. 3), an identical expression 
would have been incongruous with 
the distinctive purpose of Luke’s 
gospel. Certainly it is not a mere 
accident that Matthew so repeat- 
edly uses the phrase “ kingdom of 
heaven,” and that no other evan- 
gelist employs it at all. This and 
many similar points of difference 
are converted into the highest har- 
monies by simply considering that 
each evangelist presents the por- 
trait of Christ as viewed from the 
writer's own stand-point, and as 
these stand-points were different, 
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ye that hunger now: for ye 
shall be filled. Blessed are ye 
that weep now: for ye shall 


the portraits must differ if they are 
correct. Matthew, viewing Christ 
in his royal aspects, as the son of 
David and heir of David’s throne, 
abounds in parables of the king- 
dom of heaven—a kingdom over 
which Christ was himself to reign. 
Luke, who contemplates Christ in 
the aspect of his humanity—of his 
perfect identification with the race 
—in all Ais allusions to the same 
kingdom, speaks of it, as God's. 
He is delineating, not the king, 
tbut the man; and as man, subject 
to God’s kingdom. “(See Introduc- 
tion, section vii, and Thomson's 
Four Evangelists, passim.) 

21. Blessed are ye that hun- 
ger.—The word hunger aptly and 
vividly describes the experience of 
those who are sensible of deep-felt 
spiritual want. They ‘ hunger and 
thirst after righteousness.” The 
food such spirits want, Christ’s 
hand alone can give. But so cer- 
tain is his promise, so abundant is 
his provision, and so perfectly 
adapted to the need—that he pro- 
nounces them already blessed, 
They are so in the fact that he has 
come, and in the assurance that as 
the result of his coming they shall 
be filled. 

Blessed are ye that weep.— 
This expresses a deeper, intenser 
feeling than hunger: it is a sor- 
row, a grief, a painful distress, on 
account of our spiritual condition. 
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laugh. ™ Blessed are ye, when 
men shall hate you, and when 
they shall separate you from 
their company; and shall re- 
proach you, and cast out your 
name as evil, for the Son of 
man’s sake. *™ Rejoice ye in 
that day, and leap for joy: for, 
behold, your reward is great in 
heaven: for in the like manner 
did their fathers unto the proph- 
ets. ™But woe unto you that 


Grief originating in other causes 
may be blessed; but only as it 
‘leads the heart away from the tem- 
poral and visible to the unseen and 
eternal. 

22. Blessed are ye, when men 
shail hate you.—That is, when 
they shall hate you because you 
lové the Son of man. In both the 
Old Testament and the New, ‘a 
good name” is spoken of as some- 
thing to be desired and sought 
after. But precious as reputation, 
and the love and esteem of our fel- 
low men may be, they are not to be 
preserved at the expense of fidelity 
to Christ. And when for his sake 
we are hated, and only then, we 
should rejoice and be happy that 
we are counted worthy to suffer 
shame for his name. 

separate you.—From their re- 
ligious assemblies, or their social 
company. 

cast out your name as evil.— 
Referring to their professional 
name—the name borne as disci- 


ples. “Do they not blaspheme 


are rich!. for ye have received 
your consolation. »” Woe unto 
you that are full! for ye shall 
hunger. Woe unto you that 
laugh now! for ye shall mourn 
and weep. * Woe unto you, 
when-all men shall speak well 
of you! for so did their fathers 
to the false prophets. 

7 But I say unto you which 
hear, Love your enemies, do 
good to them which hate you, 


that worthy name by which ye are 
called?” (James ii. 7.) .“ If ye 
be reproached for the name of 
Christ, happy are ye.” (1 Peter 
iv. 14.) ; 

23. great is your reward in 
heaven.—An intimation that they 
should expect only a partial reward 
upon the earth—only an earnest 
and pledge of the exceeding great 
reward hereafter. 

24, But woe unto you that 
are rich.—These woes, in contrast 
with the blessings, are peculiar to 
Luke, and will be understood in 
each éase by comparing them with 
the corresponding beatitudes. 

27. Love your enemies.— 
These are described in verse 22 as 
enemies for Christ’s sake, the pre- 
sumption being that a true disciple 
who really observes the letter and 
spirit of his Master’s precepts, will 
seldom have any others. Still, the 
principle is general, and is one of 
those distinctive features which 
mark the gospel of Christ as di- 
vine. 
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* Bless them that curse you, 
[and] pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you.. “And unto 
him that smiteth thee on the 
one cheek offer also the other; 


28 nai Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


and him that taketh away thy 
cloke forbid not to take thy coat 
also. * Give to every man that 
asketh of thee; and of him 
that taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again. “And as ye 
would that men should do to 


28. Bless them that curse 
you.—Here is the natural result 
of the foregoing precept—the out- 
flowing from that divine fountain. 
The lives of the holy apostles, in 
their relation to their persecutors, 
furnish a practical commentary 
upon both these texts. 

29. unto him that smiteth 
thee.— The specifications ._men- 
tioned here are embraced in the 
general precept given in Matthew: 
“Resist not evil.” But does our 
Savior mean that this is to be ob- 
served universally, and without any 
exception? Is a disciple to yield 
to the wicked all his natural and 
civil rights without resistance? If 
so, his life on earth will indeed be 
most miserable; for there will al- 
ways be those who will take his 
coat, and who will be ready upon 
slight provocation to smite and mal. 
treat him. But the precept is not 
thus absolute. Paul protested 
against the smiting of his mouth 
contrary to law (Acts xxiii. 3); and 
his own doctrine concerning meek- 
ness, gentleness, freedom from 
brawling and strife, and willing- 
ness to suffer personal wrong rather 
than to bring general evil and re- 
proach upon the name and cause 
of Christ, sufficiently explains the 


meaning of our precept. A Chris- 
tian may lawfully resist a robber 
oran assassin. He may, too, right- 
fully maintain his own possessions 
against fraudulent and wicked 
claimants. But it is not always 
best to do so. And where the 
honor of Christ or the salvation of 
men requires it, we should observe 
not only the spirit but the very 
letter of the commandment—be- 
ing willing rather to suffer wrong 
than to be ministers of evil. 

30. Give to every man that 
asketh.—This is subject to like 
qualifications. Many ask who are 
not entitled to receive. The pre- 
cept is designed to inculcate the 
spirit of benevolence. . 

31. And as ye would.—The 
“golden rule” here stated should 
be esteemed not only as a guide in 
cases where we should, but for it, 
be in perplexity and doubt, but 
also for its educational influence. 
It throws us back -upon ourselves, 
and teaches us to look for the law 
of humanity written in our own 
hearts. This, read in the light of 
divine revelation, will be found 
perfect in its sphere; while its ac- 
curate agreement with the letter 
and spirit of the gospel furnishes 
confirmatory evidence of the truth 
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you, do ye also to them likewise. 
® For if ye love them which 
love you, what thank have ye? 
for sinners also love those that 
love them. *And if ye do good 
to them which do good to you, 
what thank have ye? for sinners 
also do even the same. * And 
if ye lend to them of whom ye 
hope to receive, what thank 
have ye? [for] sinners also lend 
to sinners, to receive as much 


again. * But love ye your ene- 


34 yap Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. 8. 


Green, Alford. 


of Holy Writ. The wisdom of the 
“yale” is further shown in the fact 
that while it appeals to selfcon- 
sciousness, to a quickened and en- 
lightened human feeling, as the 
standard or test of duty in any 
given case, it overrules, by its au- 
thority, the selfishness that would 
qualify that duty. 

82-88. what thank have ye? 
—What praise or commendation 
are ye entitled to? These verses 
point to a higher life than the 
world had yet known. They are 
designed to lead the disciples of 
Christ up from selfishness to God- 
likeness—to make them the chil- 
dren of the Highest, who is kind to 
the unthankful and the evil, and 
merciful to all. 

37. Judge not.—Forbidding all 
cold, carping, unloving judgments. 
It is the preceptive form of that 
love which “thinketh no evil.” 
Still, it is lawful for a Christian to 


10 


mies, and do good, and lend, 
hoping for nothing again; and 
your reward shall be great, and 
ye shall be the children of the 
Highest: for he is kind unto 
the unthankful and to the evil. 
*° Be ye [therefore] merciful, as 
your Father also is merciful. 
* Judge not, and ye shall not be 
judged: condemn not, and ye 
shall not be condemned : forgive, 
and ye shall be forgiven : * Give, 
and it shall be given unto you ; 


36 otv Rec. Omitted by Lach. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


“judge righteous judgment” (John 


vil. 24). Certainly, if he is to 
know men by their fruits, he must 
be able to judge their fruits. 

88. good measure... running 
over.—While love is its own re- 
ward, and the acts of love the 
agents, so to speak; of the soul's 
compensation, this is so only be- 
cause the grace of God appends the 
blessing to the benevolent deed. 
The reward is consequently given 
by men as the instruments, but by 
the Lord as the author—and given 
with the same measure. Tor, as 
the Lord measures our gifts by our 
love, he measures his to us, not by 
the quantity of what we give, but 
by the spirit in which we give. 
But the promise is not limited to 
this world; for the measure of 
blessings is so good that it runs 
over, and hence we lose perhaps 
more than we get owing to our 
present incapacity to receive 
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good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running 
over, shall men give into your 
bosom. For with the same 
‘measure that ye mete withal it 
shall be measured to you again. 
And he spake a parable unto 
them, Can the blind lead the 
blind? shall they not both fall 
into the ditch? “The disciple 
is not above his master: but 
-every one that is perfect shall 
be as his master. “And why 
beholdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye, but perceiv- 
est not the beam that is in thine 
own eye? [Either] how canst 
thou say to thy brother, Brother, 


let me pull out the mote that is 
in thine eye, when thou thyself 
beholdest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye? Thou: hypo- 
erite, cast out first the beam out 
of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to pull out the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye. 
“For a good tree bringeth not 
forth corrupt fruit; neither 
[again,] doth a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. “ For 
every tree is known by his own 
fruit. For of thorns men do 
not gather figs, nor of a bram- 
42 4 Ree. 
Alford. 


43 maAw Added by Tisch. T. S. Green, 
Alford, N, B, L, etc., Coptic, Armenian. 


Omitted by Tisch. T. S. Green, 


39, And he spake a parable.— 
In Matt. xv. 14, this is spoken in a 
different connection and with a 
slight difference in form. There, 
the Pharisees are expressly alluded 
to, and we may understand the 
language here as a warning against 
the Pharisaic spirit of pride, arro- 
gance and self-sufficiency which 
renders its possessors blind, 7. e., 
unable to perceive the truth. 

40. The disciple is not above 
his Master.—The connection in 
Matt. (x. 24) shows that there the 
disciple was taught not to expect 
exemption from the sufferings and 
persecutions endured by his Mas- 
ter. In this place it seems to im- 
ply that as a leader or teacher he 
should look to and learn from his 
Master, and not assume to be 


above or independent of Him. 
Alford, however, connects it with 
the previous instructions concern- 
ing judging—“ that no Christian 
ought to assume an office of judg- 
ing which his Master never as- 
sumed.” But I think it more natu- 
rally points to the office of leader, 
suggested by the immediately pre- 
ceding parable. 

41, 42. mote... beam.—The 
subject of verse 37 seems to have 
been broken by the interjected les- 
sons on giving and teaching, and 
to be taken up again here. In 
Matt. vii. 1-3 the connection is 
preserved. The meaning and ap- 
plication of the language are evi- 
dent. (See below.) 

-43-45. For a good tree.—The 
for connects this with the hypoe- 


vi. 45-49.] 


‘ble bush gather they grapes. 
“A good man out of the good 
treasure of his heart bringeth 
forth that which is good; and 
an evil [man] out of the evil 
[treasure of his heart] bringeth 
forth that which is evil: for of 
the akundance of the heart his 
mouth speaketh. 

““And why call ye me Lord, 
Lord, and do not. the things 
which I say? * Whosoever 
cometh to me, and heareth my 
sayings, and doeth them, I will 
shew you to whom he is like: 


45 dvOpwros Rec. Omitted by Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles 

45 Onoavpod tis Kapdias avtod Rec. Omit- 
ted by Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, Tre- 
gelles. 
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“© He is like a man which built 
an house, and digged deep, and 
laid the foundation on a rock: 
and when the flood arose, the 
stream beat vehemently upon 
that house, and could not shake 
it> | for it was founded upon a 
rock: through its being well 
built|. * But he that heareth, 
and doeth not, is like a man 
that without a foundation built 
an house upon the earth ; against 
which the stream did beat vehe- 
mently, and immediately it fell ; 
and the ruin of that house was 
great. 


48 rebepedXiwro yap ent thy métpav Rec. 
bua TO KaAGS OikodometcOar adryv Tisch. T. 8. 
ureen, Alford, Tregelles, &, B, L, 33, 157, 
Coptic, Ai thiopic. 


risy pointed out in the preceding 
verse, that of one who pretends to 
great concern about purity in 
others, while clinging to much 


more serious faults himself. To 
act right a man must be right. It 


is only the good tree that bringeth 
forth good fruit. In other words, 
the heart is the treasure house of 
good and of evil. 

46. why call ye me Lord ?}— 
The more elaborate form of the 
doctrine here taught is found in 
Matt. vii. 21; there it is: ‘‘ Not 
every one that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord;” here it is the searching 
question, Why do ye say it? 
There the contrast to this empty 
profession is doing “the will of 
my Father;” here it is doing the 


things which I say.—In Mat- 
thew, moreover, the fatal delusion 
of a hypocritical profession is seen 
to extend into the dreadful future : 
‘Many will say to me in that 
day.” Luke leaves this to be in- 
ferred as a logical consequence; or 
to be seen in the concluding para- 
ble of the foolish builder. 

47-49. Whosoever cometh to 
me.—The three steps that conduct 
from danger to safety are coming, 
hearing, doing. We are built 
upon Christ the rock, not when we 
come to him, nor yet when we hear 
him, but when, in addition to these, 
we do the things which he says. 
He that heareth and doeth not, 
though he could not have heard 
without first coming, and conse- 
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VII. !} Now when he had 
ended all his sayings in the audi- 
ence of the people, he entered 
into Capernaum. *And a cer- 
tain centurion’s servant, who was 
dear unto him, was sick, and 
ready to die. *And when he 
heard of Jesus, he sent unto 
him the elders of the Jews, be- 
seeching him that he would come 
and heal his servant. ‘And 
when they came to Jesus, they 
besought him instantly, saying, 


That he was worthy for whom 
he should do this: ® For he loy- 
eth our nation, and he hath 
built us a synagogue. ® Then 
Jesus went with them. And 
when he was now not far from 
the house, the centurion sent 
friends to him, saying untp him, 
Lord, trouble not thyself: for I 
am not worthy that thou should- 
est enter under my _ roof: 
"Wherefore neither thought I 
myself worthy to come unto 


quently, in some sense, has both 
come and heard, is still building on 
the sand, and without a founda- 
tion. Matthew, in addition to the 
stream, mentions also the “rain” 
and the each and all 
pointing to the tests, 7. e., trials, 
temptations and persecutions, to 
which the confessor of Christ 
must be subjected, and the whole 
paragraph showing that none can 
endure these tests but those who 
are truly obedient to the authority 
of Christ. 


“ wind,” 


Tizanine of tHE Crnrurton’s Srry- 
ant. 1-10. 


(Matt. viii. 5-13.) 


2. centurion,—Commander of 
one of the subdivisions of the Ro- 
man army which was originally 
composed of a hundred men, and 
hence called a century, from cen- 
a hundred. This centurion 
was a Gentile, but one who had 
learned, perhaps from his long 


tum 


residence among them, greatly to 
esteem the Jews and their religion. 
Servant is here (Sova0s) a slave; 
in Matthew (wecs) a servant. He 
was sick. of the palsy. (See 
Matt.) 

3. he sent unto him the eld- 
ers.—In the briefer account given 
in Matthew this is represented 
as a personal visit, upon the prin- 
ciple that what one does by his 
agent he does himself—gqut facit 
per alium facit per se. 

4, & besought him.—This en- 
treaty of the elders with the reason 
they assign for it, is of course pe- 
culiar to Luke, as it would not 
have been consistent with the as- 
sumed personal presence of the 
centurion as reported in Matthew. 

6. and he went with them.— 
Although he was not sent but to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
(Matt. xv. 22-28.) 

7, neither thought I myself 
worthy.—The humility of the cen- 
turion is proportioned to the great- 
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thee: but say in a word, and 
| my servant shall: let my serv- 
ant | be healed. *For I also 
am a man set under authority, 
having under me soldiers, and I 
say unto one, Go, and he goetb; 
and to another, Come, and he 
cometh; and to my servant, Do 
this, and he doeth it. *® When 
Jesus heard. these things, he 
marvelled at him, and turned 
him about, and said unto the 
people that followed him, I say 
unto you, I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel. 


7 ladjoerae Rec. iab%rw Tisch. T.S. Green, 
Alford, Tregelles, B, L. 


“And they that were sent, re- 
turning to the house, found the 
servant whole [that had been 
sick]. 

“And it came to pass the day 
after, that he went into a city 
called. Nain; and many of his 
disciples went with him, and 
much people. Now when he 
came nigh to the gate of the 
city, behold, there was a dead 
man carried out, the only son of 
his mother, and she was a 
widow: and much people of the 


10 acQevotvra Rec. Omitted by Lach. 
T. S. Green, Tregelles, 8, B, L, 1, 157, 209, 
a, b, e, e, ete., Coptic. 


ness of the faith which produced 
it. 

8. I amaman... having un- 
der me soldiers.—His reasoning 
was: Those subject to my author- 
ity obey my word; diseases are 
equally subject to thee; conse- 
quently it is necessary only for 
thee to say in a word, 7. e., to 
give the word of command, and my 
servant shall be healed. 

9, I have not found so great 
faith.—The people of Israel had 
sought his healing power by com- 
ing to him, touching him, or get- 
ting him to touch them. Tiven 
these elders had been beseeching 
him that he would come and heal 
his servant. It remained for a 
Gentile to recognize the essential 
divinity of the power that could 
save at a distance. And through 
this window of Gentile faith the 


Savior looks out, as we learn from 
Matthew, upon the many that shall 
come from the east and the west, 
and sit down with Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heayen. é 


Tur Rarsinc to Lire or THE YOUNG 
Man ar Nain. 11-17. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


11. Nain, which is not elsewhere 
mentioned in Scripture, was in the 
southern part of Galilee, on the 
road from Capernaum to Jerusa- 
lem. 

12. the only son.—The words 
constitute a climax of eloquent ap- 
peal to human sympathy—the only 
son—of his mother—and she was 
a widow. They show us her past 
sorrow; her recent hope in her 
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city was with her. "And when|fear on all: and they glorified 


the Lord saw her, he had com- 
passion on her, and said unto 
her, Weep not. “And he came 
and touched the bier: and they 
that bare him stood still. And 
he said, Young man, I say unto 
thee, Arise. “And he that was 
dead sat up, and began to speak. 


And he delivered him to his} 


mother. “And there came a 


son; and her present desolation 
and despair. 

14. he touched the bier.—A 
sign to the pall-bearers, accom- 
panied perhaps by a gentle request 
that they should stand still. 

I say unto thee, Arise.—The 
majestic ease and naturalness of 
this, point out the wonderful and 
strictly exceptional consciousness 
of the Savior. He felt that he was 
Lord of the dead and of the living, 
and was simply true to himself and 
to his own sense of power and au- 
thority in using language which, if 
used by any created being, would 
shock us as blasphemy. But we 
recognize his “I say unto you” as 
the voice of conscious divinity, 
just as we recognize the language 
of Peter (Acts iii, 6) as that of 
conscious dependence. 

16, there came a fear on all. 
—A feeling of awe and reverence 
springing from the sense of his 
greatness and power. 

God hath visited—It does not 
follow from this that they reeog- 
nized the divinity of the Savior, 


God, saying, That a_ great 
prophet is risen up among us} 
and, That God hath visited his 
people. “And this rumor of him 
went forth throughout all Ju- 
dea, and throughout all the re- 
gion round about. “And the 
disciples of John shewed him of 
all these things. 

®And John calling unto him 


but only that he was a great 
prophet, through whom God was 
pleased to manifest his power. So 
Zacharias at the birth of John 
“@od hath visited and re 
deemed his people.” (Chap. i. 68.) 


said, 


Joun’s Message to Carist. 18-35, 


(Matt. xi. 2-19.) 

18. John was now in prison, 
but it seems he was not debarred 
the privilege of holding intercourse 
with his disciples, who made known 


'to him from time to time the won- 


derful works of Christ. 

19. Art thou he that should 
come ?—Was John in doudé upon 
this point? An affirmative answer 
would be inconsistent with the fact 
that an unmistakable revelation 
had been made to him upon the 
occasion of the Savior's baptism— 
unless, indeed, we could regard 
him as weak and vacillating, but 
this is forbidden by the character 
for firmness which the Savior im- 
mediately gives him. Why, then, 
the question? In the first place, 
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two of his disciples sent them to| many of their infirmities and 


| Jesus: the Lord|, saying, Art| plagues, and of evil spirits; and 
thou he that should come? or unto many that were blind he 
look we for another? ” When gave sight. Then [Jesus] an- 
the men were come unto him, | swering said unto them, Go your 
they said, John Baptist hath way, and tell John what things 
sent us unto thee, saying, Art| ye have seen and heard; how 
thou he that should come? or that the blind see, the lame 
look we for another? *[And] ) walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
in that same hour he cured the deaf hear, the dead are 

raised, to the poor the gospel is 


19 Inosiy Bec. Kipuoy Tisch.T.&. Green, | preached. 2And blessed is he, 
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it is to be remembered that John’s What does it mean? Why does 
inspiration had respect to the func-| be not declare himself? Why does 
tions of his office, which were, 1. be not authorize his friends to as- 
To prepare a people for the recep- | sert his claims? The question 
tion of the Messiah; and2.To in-| brought by the messengers was, 
troduce the Messiah to the people. | therefore, a question of impatience 
Beyond this it probably did not) rather than of doubt—an impa- 
extend, and hence we have no rea- | tience justified, in some measure, 
son to suppose that he fully under-| by the fact that John had originally 
stood the spiritual nature of the | borne explicit testimony to him; 
Messianic kingdom. True, he that he was now in prison, and 
taught that Christ should baptize hence not likely, unless matters 
in the Holy Spirit; and no doubt) advanced more rapidly, to see the 
he understood by this that there | fulfillment of his prophecy. 

was to be a thorough spiritual ren-| 22, tell John what things 
ovation of the subjects of his| ye have seen and heard—He 
kingdom. Still, he must have ex-| will be able to appreciate the force 
pected, in common with his coun- of this evidence, for be will per- 
trymen, that Christ would reign | ceive that these very works are in 
personally here on earth. Hence, | fulfillment of Messianic prophecies. 
the course which the Savior is now| And seeing as he will that they 
pursuing, confuses and perplexes | must be done by the true Messiah, 
him. These wonderful works are|he will curb his impatience, and 
all works of benevolence, and do | be content to wait until mine hour 
not seem to be tending towards | shall be fully come. 

the establishment of the kingdom.| 23. blessed is he—Jobn must 
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whosoever shall not be offended 
in me. 

*And when the messengers 
of John were departed, he be- 
gan to speak unto the peop'e 
concerning John, What went ye 
out into the wilderness for to 
see? A reed shaken with the 
wind? * But what went ye out 
for to see? A man clothed in 
soft raiment? Behold, they 
which are gorgeously apparelled, 
and live delicately, are in king’s 

28 mpodyrys Rec. Omitted by Lach. T. S. 
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courts. * But what went ye out 
for to see? A prophet? Yea, I 
say unto you, and much more 
than a prophet. ™ This is he, 
of whom it is written, Behold, I 
send my messenger before thy 
face, which shall prepare thy 
way before thee. *For I say 
unto you, Among those that are 
born of women there is not a 
greater [prophet] than John [the 
Baptist]: but he that is least in 
the kingdom of God is greater 

28 tov Bantiotod Rec. Omitted by Tisch. 
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not be scandalized by the slow 
progress that was making, but wait 
patiently on the Lord, and trust 
for the promised blessing of Mes- 
siah’s reign. 

24. began to speak... con- 
cerning John.—This address was 
designed to correct any false im- 
pressions respecting John, which 
the people might have received on 
hearing his message. 

What went ye out to see ?— 
What sort of man did you think 
John was? What was his repu- 
tation at the time you went out 
into the wilderness? Did you 
suppose he was like a reed shaken 
with the wind? A weakling 
swayed by every popular breath? 
This was notoriously non-charac- 
teristic of him, so much go that 
the question needed no answer. 

25. A man clothed in soft 
raiment ?—The wilderness of Ju- 


dea and the banks of the Jordan 
were not the places in which to 
seek an effeminate courtier. Gor- 
geous apparel and delicate living 
are connected with palaces, not 
deserts. What, then, did they 
go out to see? a prophet? They 
remembered well that they did— 
for “all held John as a prophet” 
(Matt. xxi. 26). 

much more than a prophet.— 
Other prophets had foretold the 
coming of Christ, but John was the 
herald that announced his near ap- 
proach, and the Friend of the 
Bridegroom who introduced him to 
those prepared and waiting for 
him. Moreover, he was himself 
the subject of prophecy (verse 27), 
having been foretold as the prophet 
of the Prophet. 

23. Among those that are 
born.—The comparison is still with 
other prophets, and is limited, save 
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than he. *And all the people 
that heard him, and the publi- 
cans, justified God, being bap- 
tized with the baptism of John. 
* But the Pharisees and lawyers 
rejected the counsel of God 
against themselves, being not 
baptized of him. 


3! And the Lord said, ] Where- 
unto then shall I liken the men 
of this generation? and to what 
are they like? ® They are like 
unto children sitting in the mar- 
ket-place, and calling one to 
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as it may be extended by implica- 
tion, to the prophetical office and 
character. 

29. And all the people that 

heard him.—These two verses (29, 
30) have been variously understood: 
1. As a continuance of the dis- 
course of the Savior; 2. As a 
parenthesis by Luke to show the 
effect of the Savior’s discourse 
upon those that heard it; 3. Asa 
parenthesis meant to give Luke’s 
Gentile readers a more particular 
account of the reception that had 
been accorded to John’s baptism. 
Meyer and Van Oosterzee take de- 
cided ground in favor of the first; 
Alford of the second, holding that 
the others are ‘most unnatural,” 
while Bengel and others support 
the third. J think myself that 
while the language will bear any 
one of these interpretations, that 
first given above is the most obvi- 
ous, and should, therefore, on gen- 
eral principles, be preferred. The 
third, however, teaches precisely 
the same lesson, the only difference 
being that in this it is tanght by 
Luke, while in the first it is taught 
by the Lord. 

justified God.—That is, they 
acknowledged his authority and 


ae 


the righteousness of. the baptism 
that rested upon it. In doing this, 
they necessarily approved the judg- 
ment of God which pronounced 
them sinners in need of such a 
baptism. All this they showed by 
being baptized with the bap- 
tism of John. 

30. But the Pharisees and 
lawyers.—Although many of them 
came to his baptism, 7. e., came to 
witness it, and to hear his preach- 
ing concerning it, yet as a class 
they refused compliance with it: 
they rejected the counsel of God 
against themselves. Let it be 
noticed that here as in the former 
case, the evidence was supplied by 
the test, baptism. Their criminal- 
ity of heart and life, and their op- 
position of will were shown in be- 
ing not baptized of him. 

31, Whereunto, then, shall I 
liken ?’—What simile will ade- 
quately exhibit the inconsistency 
of the men of this generation ? 

32. They are like children.— 
In order to understand this lan- 
cuage, it must be remembered that 
John and Christ as well as the 
men of this generation are in- 
cluded among the “children.” It 
is not, then, (as it is commonly in- 
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another, and saying, We have 
piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced; we have mourned 
to you, and ye have not wept. 
3 For John the Baptist came 
neither eating bread nor drink- 
ing wine; and ye say, He hath 
a devil. The Son of man is 
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come eating and drinking; and 
ye say, Behold a gluttonous man, 
and a winebibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners! * But 
wisdom is justified of all her 
children. 

**And one of the Pharisees de- 
sired him that he would eat with 


terpreted) the “men of this gener- 
ation” who make the complaint, 
but John and Christ who complain 
of them, they being themselves in 
the party of children, and having 
“piped” and “mourned” to the 
others without meeting with a re- 
sponse. . 

33. For John the Baptist 
came.—There is no reason to sup- 
pose that John regarded his own 
austere mode of living as an exam- 
ple for his countrymen. Even the 
Sadducees, therefore, need not, on 
this ground, have rejected his call 
to repentance. And as for the 
Pharisees, it was conspicuously in- 
consistent for them to make his 
strictness of habit a reason for say- 
ing he hath a devil. 

34, The Son of man is come. 
—The allusion is to our Savior’s 
practice of frequently attending 
feasts and participating in the com- 
fort and cheer of social life. 
Herein ‘had legal self-righteous- 
ness found a rock of offense,” and 
as if by an after-thought had made 
John’s mode of life a standard by 
which to try the Son of man. 
Though we can not doubt the exem- 
plary moderation in which he ate 


and drank, the Pharisees chose to 
speak of him as a gluttonous 
man and a winebibber; while 
his kindness to publicans and sin- 
ners was represented as a fedlow- 
ship with them—he was a friend 
of them in the sense of being one 
with them or like them. 

35. But wisdom.—The divine 
wisdom revealed to John, and man- 
ifested in the life and doctrine of 
Christ is justified, 7. e., approved 
and recognized as divine by all 
her children, namely, all those 
who are truly wise. 


Tue Dinner at THE House oF A 
Puarisee, 36-50. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


36. one of the Pharisees,—At 
this period of the Savior’s ministry, 
the Pharisees, though ever on the 
alert to catch him in his talk, and 
to find fault with his work, had not 
yet broken with him. They seem 
to have felt a sort of curious inter- 
est in him, as not being able to 
make out what he might be, nor to 
what eminence he might rise. 
Perhaps pride impelled this Phari- 
see to receive at his table a Rabbi 
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And he went into the 
Pharisee’s house, and sat down 
tomeat. *And, behold, a wom- 
an in the city, which was a 
sinner, when she knew that Je- 
sus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s 
house, brought an alabaster box 
of ointment,-*And stood at his 
feet behind him weeping, and 
began to wash his feet with 
tears, and did wipe them with 
the hairs of her head, and kissed 


him. 


his feet, and anointed them with 
the ointment. %® Now when the 
Pharisee which had bidden him 
saw it, he spake within himself, 
saying, This man, if he weré a 
prophet, would have known who 
and what manner of woman this 
is that toucheth him: for she is 
asinner. “And Jesus answer- 
ing said unto him, Simon, I have 
somewhat to say unto thee. And 


so renowned and popular. But 
whatever motive prompted the in- 
vitation, the Lord accepted it, and 
sat down to meat, 7%. ¢., reclined 
at table in the usual position, 
namely, reclining on the left side, 
the head supported on the left arm, 
the face toward the table, and the 
feet turned outward. According 
to our ideas and usages, this an- 
cient custom seems exceedingly 
awkward and inconyenient. The 
knowledge of it, however, serves 
to show the facility with which 
the woman could wash his feet. 

37. a sinner.—The Greek word 
(duaprwros) means one who errs 
from the right way, a sinner in the 
general sense. It is understood 
here, however, chiefly from Simon’s 
feelings towards her, as designat- 
ing an unchaste woman. There 
is no authority for assuming that 
this woman was Mary Magda- 
lene. : 

an alabaster box.—Alabaster 
was a fine species of gypsum, and 
vessels made of it were esteemed 


best for transporting unguents and 
perfumes. 

38. stood at his feet.—The 
whole scene is strikingly beautiful 
and pathetic. It becomes more 
and more touching at every step in 
the climax—weeping, washing his 
feet with tears, wiping them with 
her hair, kissing them, anointing 
them. We may imagine the timid 
hesitation with which she at first 
drew near ;, her increasing courage 
as she found that she was not re- 
pulsed; her overflowing gratitude 
for the unexpressed but unmistaka- 
ble welcome; and the fullness of 
joy with which at last she kissed 
and anointed his feet. . Out of all 
the world she had found the only 
One who would not discourage her 
efforts to return to purity and vir- 
tue. 

39, This man, if he were a 
prophet.—The defective logic of 
the Pharisee assumed that the 
Savior, like himself, would not 
have permitted the woman to touch 
him if he had known her character. 
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he saith, Master, sayon. ‘There 
was a certain creditor which had 
two debtors: the one owed five 
hundred pence, and the other 
fifty. “[And] when they had 
nothing to pay, he frankly for- 
gave them both. [Tell me] 
therefore, which of them will 
love him most? “Simon an- 
swered and said, I suppose that 
he, to whom he forgave most. 
And he said unto him, Thou 
hast rightly judged. ‘And he 
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turned to the woman, and said 
unto Simon, Seest thou this 
woman? I entered into thine 
house, thou gavest me no water 
for my feet: but she hath washed 
my feet with tears, and wiped 
them with | the hairs of her 
head: her hair. | * Thou gavest 
me no kiss: but this woman 
since the time I came in hath 
not ceased to kiss my — feet. 
“My head with oil thou didst 
not anoint: but this woman hath 
anointed my feet with ointment. 
*“ Wherefore I say unto thee, 
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41-46, a certain creditor.— 
This parable, like that of the good 
Samaritan, throws the question 
upon the questioner, and forces 
him to admit premises which are 
fatal to his position. Simon could 
not avoid the answer that he loved 
most to whom most had been 
forgiven, 

Thou hast rightly judged.— 
Thus the two are brought to the 
same premises. Then pointing to 
the woman he details her numer- 
ous acts of love in contrast with 
Simon’s coldness and neglect. 

47, Her sins are forgiven; 
for she loved much.—There is 
difficulty in perceiving how this 
declaration consists with the para- 
ble upon which it is based. In 
that, the love follows the forgive- 
ness of the debt as the result and 


consequence of that forgiveness; 
whereas here the woman’s sins 
seem to be forgiven because she 
loved much. In other words, in 
the parable love is the result of 
forgiveness; in the case, forgive- 
is the result of love. ‘The 
two, however, will be seen to coin- 
cide when we consider the neces- 
sary difference between the for- 
giveness of a debt and the forgive- 
ness of sins. In the former, it 
must be an actually accomplished 
fact before it can stir the emo- 
tional nature; in the latter it may 
be apprehended by faith in antic- 
ipation of the actual bestowal of 
the blessing. So it was her faith 
that saved her (verse 50), though it 
was after the deeds of love grow- 
ing out of this faith that he pro- 
nounced the absolution. She loved 


ness 
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Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven; fur she loved much: 
but to whom little is forgiven, 
the same loveth little. “And 
he said unto her, Thy sins are 
forgiven. “And they that sat 
at meat with him began to say 
within themselves, Who is this 
that forgiveth sins also? And 
he said to the woman, Thy faith 
hath saved thee; go in peace. 
VIII. 'And it came to pass 
afterward, that he went through- 
out every city and village, preach- 
ing and shewing the glad tidings 


of the kingdom of God: and 
the twelve were with him, 7And 
certain women, which had been 
healed of evil spirits and infirmi- 
ties, Mary called Magdalene, out 
of whom went seven devils, *And 
Joanna the wife of Chuza 
Herod’s steward, and Susanna, 
and many others, which minis- 
tered unto | him: them | of their 
substance. 

And when much people were 
gathered together, and were come 
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much, therefore, not because she 
had actual knowledge that she had 
been forgiven much, but because 1. 
She felt that she was a great sin- 
ner; and, 2. She believed that he 
was a great and gracious Savior. 
Her faith had been poor and weak 
indeed if no act of gratitude had 
followed it. And so evermore it is 
a faith which works by love that 
purifies the heart. 


Tour IN GALILEE. 1-3. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


1-3,—This journey of the Savior 
js not mentioned elsewhere, and 
the results of it are not stated 
here. The record shows the un- 
wearied activity with which he 
prosecuted his work, going from 
city to city and villaye to village. 
Tt also introduces certain women 
who accompanied him and the 


twelve, and ministered to him of 
their substance. ‘The first of 
these, Mary Magdalene, out of 
whom went (‘he had cast,” Mark 
xvi. 9) seven devils, has been re- 
garded by the Roman Catholic 
Church as the sinner of chap. vii. 
37, but for this there is no satis- 
factory authority. It may be pre- 
sumed that if one demon could 
work havoc and ruin in the inner 
man, the influence of seven pos- 
sessing the soul at once, made her 
truly an object of pity. It is pos- 
sible that, as often in Scripture, the 
number seven is not to be taken 
literally, but as representing the 
completeness of the demoniac pos- 
session and control of her. She is 
called Magdalene probably because 
of her birth or residence at Mag- 
dala or Magdalen. (See Matt. xv. 
39.) She remained to the last a 
steadfast disciple of Christ. Of 
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to him out of every city, he spake 
by a parable: 5A sower went out 
to sow his seed: and as he sowed, 
some fell by the wayside; and 
it was trodden down, and the 
fowls of the air devoured it. 
*And some fell upon a rock; 
and as soon as it was sprung up, 


it withered away, because it 
lacked moisture. 7And some 
fell among thorns; and the 
thorns sprang up with it, and 
choked it. And other fell on 
good ground, and sprang up, and 
bare fruit an hundred fold. 
And when he had said these 


the other women mentioned, but 
little is known save what is here 
told. They had been healed of 
evil spirits, and in love and grati- 
tude they followed and ministered 
unto him. (See chap. xxiii, 55.) 


PARABLE OF THE Sowr;r. 4-15, 


(Matt. xiti. 1-23; Mark iv. 1-20.) 


This beautiful and instructive 
parable was spoken, as we learn 
from Matthew, by the sea-side, the 
Savior sitting in a vessel and the 
multitude standing on the shore. 
It is probable that some farmer in 
the distance was seen at the mo- 
ment engaged in sowing his seed, 

5. some fell by the way-side, 
Z. @, upon the roadway leading 
through, or along the margin of, 
the field, and left unplowed for the 
convenience of the farmer in pass- 
ing to his work and bringing home 
his harvests. In sowing the con- 
tiguous ground, some seed, of 
course, fell upon this, and it was 
trodden down. (This cireum- 
stance is peculiar to Luke, and not 
referred to in the explanation, verse 
12.) But though pressed upon by 
passing feet, it was still left uncov- 


ered and exposed, so that the fowls 
of the air devoured it up. 

6. And some fell upon a rock, 
—This variation from the “stony 
places” of Matthew is important, 
enabling us to understand clearly 
the language there used. “Stony 
places” are sometimes very pro- 
ductive, the stones being merely an 
inconvenience to the farmer with- 
out interfering with the fruitful 
ness of the soil. The true image, 
as given in our text, is that of an 
extended rock covered over with a 
thin stratum of earth. This suf 
ficed for the germination of the 
seed which “ immediately sprang 
up,” owing to the shallowness and 
warmth of the soil, and speedily 
perished because it lacked moist- 
ure. 

7% And some fell among 
thorns.—That is, on svil not prop- 
erly prepared. The natural growth 
had no doubt been cut off but not 
rooted out. Hence the thorns 
sprang up with it, and being 
strongly rooted in the soil, their 
more vigorous and rapid growth 
choked it. 

8. And other fell into good 
gsround.—The presumption is that 
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things, he cried, He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. *And 
his disciples asked him, [saying, ] 
What might this parable be? 
And he said, Unto you it is 
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given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God: but to 
others in parables; that seeing 
they might not see, and hearing 
they might not understand. 
4 Now the parable is this: The 
seed is the word of God. 


the chemical qualities of the soil 
were the same in each case. No 
allusion is made to any natural im- 
perfection in the soils that failed. 
Hence, we understand by good 
ground, not any difference in its 
constituent elements, but ground 
that had been thoroughly prepared 
by eradicating its natural growth, 
breaking its hardness, pulverizing 
it, and so making it good for the 
object in view. 

He that hath ears to hear.— 
This expression generally indicates 
a significance in what has been 
said beyond the mere letter. It is 
a call to the hearers to pause and 
consider the pregnant words that 
precede it. 

9. What might this parable 
be ?--This question concerning the 
meaning of the parable is omitted 
by Matthew, and that in Matthew 
concerning the reason for speak- 
ing in parables is omitted by Luke 
—but each Evangelist answers 
both questions. 

10. Unto you it is given.—See 
the fuller statement of the reason 
for speaking in parables, as given 
by Matthew. I can not doubt, 
with this statement before me, that 
the object was at once to reveal and 


to conceal the truth; to reveal it to 
such as were prepared and dis- 
posed to receive it, and to veil it to 
others in parables. It was there- 
fore a judgment tempered with 
mercy —a judgment upon their 
hard and non-receptive hearts, and 
a mercy in withholding the occa- 
sion whereby such hearts would 
harden themselves the more in re- 
sisting and rejecting a clearly re- 
vealed truth. It was consequently 
put in such form that those “ who 
had ears to hear” might hear, 7. e., 
that every one who desired to 
know might learn, while at the 
same time the guilt of the others 
would not be increased. 

11. Now the parable is this. 
—Ilaving recorded the answer to 
the question put by the apostles as 
given in Matthew, Luke now pro- 
eeeds to furnish the answer to 
their second question, What might 
this parable be? (v. 9.) 

The seed is the word of God. 
—This is the key to the whole in- 
terpretation, and from this it fol- 
lows that the various conditions 
of the ground represent different 
classes of hearers. But what, pre- 
cisely, is the word here spoken of? 
Is it any part indifferently of the 
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“Those by the way-side are 
they that hear ; then cometh the 
devil; and taketh away the word 
out of their hearts, lest they 
should believe and be saved. 
They on the rock are they, 


Old Testament? Is it indiscrimi- 
nately this or that declaration in 
the New? Certainly not—but the 
seed truth of the new covenant— 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. (Compare Matt. xiii. 14, 
15, with Acts xxviii. 25-27.) 

12. Those by the way-side.— 
Those whose hearts have been 
trampled over, trodden down, as it 
were, and hardened by the world; 
those whom worldly thoughts, 
schemes, interests, ambitions, have 
so occupied; and especially those 
whom Satan has so filled with a 
cold, hard, evil heart of unbelief, that 
they are wholly non-receptive of 
The word 
- falls on them, but it sinks not indo 
them. . It is not embraced by the 
affections, receives no thoughtful 
care, no prayerful attention, but is 
left exposed and neglected. 

then cometh the devil and 
taketh away the word.—Mark 
says he does this ‘“ immediately.” 
It is not permitted to remain in 
even outward contact with the 
heart. It passes from the thought; 
is taken away from the mental yis- 
ion; fades from the memory, and 
having never been seriously con- 
sidered, is never “ understood,” 
(Matthew. ) 


religious impressions. 


which, when they hear, receive 
the word with joy; and these 
have no root, which for a while 
believe, and in time of tempta- 
tion fall away. “And that which 
fell among thorns are they, which, 


lest they should believe and 
be saved.—A striking illustration 
of the knowledge and malice of 
the devil. He knows that faith 
cometh by hearing the word, and 
lest they should believe and be 
saved, he takes away the word. 

13. They on the rock... 
receive the word with joy.— 
They are glad to find a. blessing 
which comes in as they fancy to 
supplement their worldly life—not 
as a substitute for it. Down in the 
depths of their hearts all is hard, 
cold, selfish, and they vainly as- 
sume that they can retain these 
characteristics, and still enjoy the 
comforts and hopes of religion, 
The surface emotions are therefore 
stirred with joy, and the display 
of zeal and piety is preternaturally 
prompt and great. 

but these have no root.—They 
believe but for a while. Soon the 
tempter comes, all the sooner be- 
cause they have not counted upon 
it, and are not watching for it—and 
they fall away. Poor, feeble 
plant, “as soon as it sprang up it 
withered away, because it lacked 
moisture,” 

-14, that which fell among 
thorns.—These hear the word and 
go forth—rush headlong into the 
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when they have heard, go forth, 
and are choked with cares and 
riches and pleasures of this life, 
and bring no fruit to perfection. 
% But that on the good ground 


are they, which in an honest and 
good heart, having heard the 
word, keep it, and bring forth 
fruit with patience. 


ee 


cares and riches and pleasures 
of this life, and are choked by 
them. It is one of the most diffi- 
cult as it is the most important of 
practical lessons to learn the three 
things necessary to a safe earthly 
pilgrimage: (1) To cast our cares 
upon God; (2) To sanctify our 
riches to his service; and (3) To 
use this world as not abusing it. 
It depends upon the Christian him- 
self, under the grace of God, 
whether his worldly condition and 
circumstances, whatever they be, 
shall promote and advance his re- 
ligious life, or hinder and destroy 
it. 

15. that on the good ground.— 
Represents hearts fully prepared to 
receive, and wholly given up to 
the occupancy and development 
of the word. It is to be noted 
that the natural forces of the soil 
are not supplanted by the seed, but 
drawn in and appropriated by it. 
This idea is even more clearly and 
forcibly exhibited in the apostle’s 
image of the “engrafted word.” 
The original stock remains as it 
was before, but if sends all its force 
and life through the graft ; and it 
is this latter which modifies that 
force and that life, and so deter- 
mines the character of the fruit. 
In like manner Christianity neither 


destroys nor sets aside our human 
nature, but sanctifies it, modifying ~ 
and directing all its energies and 
powers so as to produce fruit unto 
holiness. 

an honest and good heart.— 
(Peculiar to Luke) expresses not 
absolute purity of heart, but excel- 
lency of disposition towards the 
truth—an honest, candid and ear- 
nest consideration of the word, lead- 
ing (as in Matthew) to the “ under- 
standing,” (in Mark) to the “re- 
ceiving,” and (in Luke) to the 
keeping of it—all of which com- 
bined result in: bringing forth 
fruit with patience. 

An important truth taught inci- 
dentally by this parable, is the ab- 
solute dependence upon the seed 
for fruit. The ground may be 
good; tle preparation thorough ; 
the warmth and moisture all that 
could be desired; and yet without 
seed received and retained there 
can be no harvest. So in things 
spiritual, We may have all good 
influences, blessed examples, early 
training, the heavenly benediction 
of sunshine and shower, the good 
providences and the good Spirit of 
God; but while all these are con- 
current with the word, they are 
not designed, and should not be ex- 
pected, to save us without the word, 
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** No man, when he hath light- 
ed a candle, covereth it with a 
vessel, or putteth it under a 
bed; but setteth it on a candle- 
stick, that they which enter in 
may see the light. ™ For noth- 
ing is secret, that shall not be 
made manifest; neither any 
thing hid, that shall not -be 


received into the heart and trans- 
lated into the life. 

16-18. lighted a candle.—The 
instruction in these verses seems 
to be connected with the parable 
of the sower. It is an intimation 
to the disciples that what they 
learn from his parables must be 
taught by them to others, but 
looking forward to the time when 
they shall be fully enlightened by 
the Holy Spirit—when they shall 
become indeed lighted candles. 
Then all that I am telling you now 
in private is to be proclaimed, as 
it were, upon the house tops, for 
there is nothing secret, nor any 
thing hid that shall not Be known, 
(Compare “hidden wisdom,” 1 
Cor. ii, 7.) For a different appli- 
cation of the figure of the lighted 
candle, see chap. xi 33. 

Take heed how ye hear.—(In 
Matt. “what ye hear.”) This 
present time of hearing would 
give character to their future. He 
that has received the word now de- 
livered, into a good and honest 
heart, hath that which shall lead 
on to larger measures of light and 
happiness hereafter. The applica- 


known and come abroad. ™Take 
heed therefore how ye hear: for 
whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given; and whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken even 
that which he seemeth to have. 

* Then came to him his mother 
and his brethren, and could not 
come at him for the press. And 


tion of this may be general. The 
foundation of all improvement is 
the capacity to receive the truth. 
This, by the goodness of God, is 
given to all. But from this start- 
ing point the characters of men 
diverge. Some receive according 


to their capacity, and thereby en- — 


large their capacity for receiving, 
and, at the same time, increase 
their knowledge by receiving, 
Others reject the truth offered, and 
by rejecting deaden their suscepti- 
bility to the truth, and so, by their 
own act, they lose, little by little, 
the capacity to receive. See notes 
on chap. xix. 26, where the same 
principle is applied to the failure 
to improve what has been received. 


His Moruer ann His Breruren. 
T9=9: 


(Matt. wii. 46-50; Mark iii. 31-35.) 


20. Thy brethren. — Roman 
Catholic expositors hold that these 
were cousins of the Lord, a view 
entertained also by some Protest- 
ants. But the obvious sense of the 
word presents no difficulty, and 
should be preferred. According to 
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it was told him [by certain which 
said], Thy mother and thy breth- 
ren stand without, desiring to see 
thee. *And he answered and 
said unto them, My mother and 
my brethren are these which hear 
the word of God, and do it. 

22 Now it came to pass on a cer- 
tain day, that he went into a 
ship with his disciples: and he 


20 Acyévtwv Rec. Omitted by Lach. T.S. 
Green, Tregelles, 8, B, D, L, etc., Old Latin, 
Vulgate, N. Syriac, P. Syriac, Coptic, Goth- 
ie, ete. 


said unto them, Let us go-over 
unto the other side of the lake. 
And they launched forth. *But 
as they sailed he fell asleep: and 
there came down a storm of wind 
on the lake; and they were filled 
with water, and were in jeopardy. 
“And they came to him, and 
awoke him, saying, Master, mas- 
ter, we perish. Then he arose, 
and rebuked the wind and the 
raging of the water: and they 
ceased, and there was a calm. 


this, they were the children of 
Joseph and Mary. (Compare Gal. 
i. 19, and see note on chap. ii. 1s) 
21. My mother and my breth- 
ren,—Thus the natural is subordi- 
nated to the spiritual. The for- 
mer recedes, and the latter is 
brought forward. If Mary and his 
brethren will participate in the 
high relation of mother and 
brother, 7. ¢., in the true one, of 
which the natural is but the 
shadow, they, like all others, must 
hear the word of God and do it. 
And the humblest woman, the low- 
liest man, who does this, may feel 
sure of his tenderest love and care. 


QrILLING THE STORM. 22-25. 


(Matt. viii. 18-27; Mark iv. 35-41.) 


22, onacertain day.—Accord- 
ing to Mark it was “ the same day, 
when the even was come,” refer- 
ring to the day on which the para- 
ple of the sower was spoken. 


unto the other side, 7. ¢., the 
eastern side. 

23. he fell asleep, on a pillow 
in the hinder part of the ship. 
(Mark. ) 

came down a storm.— There 
arose a storm” (Mark). Each de- 
scription is accurate, the one refer- 
ring to the rising of the storm-bear- 
ing cloud, the other to its bursting 
upon the lake. 

24, Master, master, we per- 
ish.—It is the language of great 
alarm. From the sudden and vio- 
lent bursting of the storm, they 
felt that they were about to perish. 
But amid the roaring of the ele- 
ments, the lashing of the waves, 
and the dreadful commotion on 
board, the Savior sleeps on undis- 
turbed. They wake him, not to 
calm the storm, as is evident from 
their subsequent surprise, but from 
a natural impulse to arouse him to 
a sense of the dangers that sur 
rounded them—as they would have 
acted towards any one of their 
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*And he said unto them, Where 
is your faith? And they being 
afraid wondered, saying one to 
another, What manner of man 
is this! for he commandeth even 
the winds and water, and they 
obey him. 

*And they arrived at the coun- 
try of the | Gadarenes: Gera- 


[ viii. 25-27. 
isenes|, which is over against 
| Galilee. And when he went 


forth to land, there met him out 
of the city a certain man, which 
had devils Jong time, and ware 
no clothes, neither abode in any 
house, but in the tombs. *® When 

26 Tadapnvaeyv Rec. Vepacnvay Lach. Tisch. 


T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, B, €, D, Old 
Latin, Vulgate, Sahidie, ete. 


number under the same circum- 
stances. We may, however, pre- 
sume that their knowledge of his 
wonderful power Jed them to be- 
lieve that in some way he might be 
able to protect and save them, pro- 
vided he were awake, 

He rebuked the wind... and 
there was a calm.—None of the 
Savior’s miracles exhibits so much 
sublimity as this. The whole scene 
is wonderfully grand and majestic: 
the raging waters, the roaring and 
powerful winds, the little vessel 
tossing weak: and helpless in the 
awful gloom, the voice of rebuke 
sounding out from the serene pus- 
senger, and the instant calm. 

25. What manner of man is 
this!—The question shows the 
profound astonishment of the dis- 
ciples. Their faith had never yet 
conceded to their Master the full 
measure of the power which they 
now perceived him to possess. 


A Lxgion or Demons Cast Ovr, 
26-40. 


(Matt, viii. 28-34; Mark v. 1-20.) 


26. country of the Gerasenes, 
—Probably a district of country 


belonging to the city of Gadara. 
Hence, the description of the lo- 
cality of the miracle will be suffi- 
ciently accurate whether we read 
Gadarenes or Gerasenes. 

27, a certain man.—Accord- 
ing to Matthew there were two of 
them. Why Mark and Luke limit 
their report of the cure to one is 
not known. We may conjecture 
that he was the fiercer, or that the 
demons spoke through him alone, 
but this is merely a conjecture. 

ware no clothes.—Kither be- 
cause his friends were afraid to 
come near him to supply his wants 
—for Mark says “no man might 
bind him,” and Matthew that he 
was “exceeding fierce, so that no 
min might pass by that way ”—or 
else because of the propensity man- 
ifested in certain forms of mad- 
ness to go entirely naked. 

in the tombs.—If these were 
constructed, as we may suppose, in 
the style prevalent in that age and 
country, they would furnish a sort 
of protection to one whom raging 
insanity might lead to the selection 
of so ghastly a place of residence, 

28, When he saw Jesus.—The 
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. ee . . 
he saw Jesus, he cried out, and! **And Jesus asked him, saying, 


fell down before him, and with a 
loud voice said, What have I to 
do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of 
God most high? I beseech thee, 
torment me not. 


commanded the unclean spirit 


to come out of the man. For 
oftentimes it had caught him: 
and he was kept bound with 
chains and in fetters; and he 
brake the bands, and was driven 
of the devil into the wilderness. ) 


*” (For he had : 


What is thy name? And he 
said, Legion : because many dev- 
ils were entered into him. “And 
they besought him that he would 
not command them to go out into 
the deep. *And there was there 
an herd of many swine feeding 
on the mountam: aud they be- 
sought him that he would suffer 
them to enter into them. And 
he suffered them. * Then went 
the devils out of the man, and 


account is elliptical. By compar- 
ing with Mark it will be seen that 
the order of events was as follows: 
1. The demoniac sees Jesus afar 
off, 2. Runs to meet him. 3. Je- 
sus began to command the demon 
to come out. 4. Then the entreaty, 
“What have I to do with thee,” 
ete. 

29. he was kept bound with 
chains.—That is, he was repeatedly 
bound, but as the text immediately 
shows, without avail. 

30. Legion.—A definite for an 
indefinite number, equivalent to 
many. In the Roman army a 
legion was composed of six thou- 
sand men. 

31, into the deep, @. ¢., the 
abyss (afvosov); translated here 
and in Rom. x. 7 ¢he deep, but in 
the book of Revelation uniformly 
the bottomless pit. In Mark the 
request is “ that he would not send 
them out of the country.” But 
the sense is the same, because if 
they were sent out of the country, 


they knew that they must go to 
their own place. 

32. he suffered them.—We can 
not tell why the Savior yielded to 
the petition of the demons, and 
suffered them to enter the herd of 
swine. The explanations suggested 
in the commentaries do not satisfy, 
because the reasons they assign 
are too shallow for us to suppose 
them to have influenced our Lord 
in granting this permission. We 
are told that it was “a just retri- 
bution for the defilement of the 
Jewish population ;” that the loss 
of the swine is of ‘no account in 
comparison with salvation of the 
man’s soul.” True enough, but 
numerous instances show that the 
demons could have been cast out, 
thus saving the man’s soul, without 
sending them into the herd. And 
as for the defilement, this did not 
lie in owning and keeping, but only 
in eating swine. A better reason, 
it seems to me, will be found in the 
momentous practical lessons which 
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entered into the swine: and the 
herd ran violently down a steep 
place into the lake, and were 
choked. * When they that fed 
them saw what was done, they 
fled, and [went and] told it in 
the city and in the country. 
% Then they went out to see what 
was done; and came to Jesus, 
and found the man, out of whom 
the devils were departed, sitting 
at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and 
in his right mind: and they | 
were afraid. They also which 
saw it told them by what means 


84 amedOdvtes Rec. Omitted by Lach. 
Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


the fact teaches, and which we may | 
presume it was designed to teach— 
miracles in general being acted 
parables. These are 1, that a part 
of the torment of wicked spirits 
results from their disembodied 
state. (The reader will compare 
with this statement Paul's earnest 
desire to be “clothed upon,” and 
not to “be found naked,” 2 Cor. y. 
2,3.) This torment inciting them, 
as it does, to a persistent effort to 
gain possession of bodies gives | 
point to the next lesson, namely, 2, 
that the purely animal nature fur- 
nishes wnobstructed access to ma- 
lign spiritual influences. How 
fearful, then, is the peril of the 
merely animal man! 

35. sitting at the feet of Je- 
sus.—Indicating that he was re- 
ceiving instruction, that he was sit- 


he that was possessed of the dev- 
ils was healed. 

Then the whole multitude 
of the country of the Gadarenes 
round about besought him to de- 
part from them; for they were 
taken with great fear: and he 
went up into the ship, and re- 
turned back again. ™ Now the 
man out of whom the devils 
were departed besought him that 
he might be with him: but [Je- 
sus] sent him away, saying, 
* Return to thine own house, 
and shew how great things God 


38 6 Incods Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


———4 


ting as a disciple at the feet of the 
Teacher. He was clothed, too, 
perhaps with spare garments sup- 
plied by the disciples, and being 
now in his right mind, he gave 
the highest evidence of it in seek+ 
ing to learn the truth. A wonder- 
ful transformation! The work of 
a moment! The effect of a word! 

37, besought him to depart 
from them.—A forcible sign of- 
the spiritual degradation of these 
Gadarenes. His power to heal, to 
instruct, to save, is simply the oc- 
casion of great fear, and without 
asking a blessing from him they 
make haste to be rid of him. 

39. Return to thine own 
house,—The desire of the man to 
accompany Jesus is evidence at 
once of gratitude, trust and love— 
perhaps also of fear, lest when left 
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4 


hath done unto thee. And he 
went his way, and published 
throughout the whole city how 
great things Jesus had done unto 
him. “And it came to pass, 
that, when Jesus was returned, 
the people gladly received him: 
for they were all waiting for 
him. 

4tAnd, behold, there came a 
man named Jairus, and he was 
a ruler of the synagogue: and 


he fell down at Jesus’ feet, and 
besought him that he would 
come into his house: ” For he 
had one only daughter, about 
twelve years of age, and she lay 
a dying. But as he went the 
people thronged him. 

“And a woman having an 
issue of blood twelve years, 
which had spent all her living 
upon physicians, neither could 
be healed of any, “ Came behind 


alone the demons might again over- 
power him. The reply of Jesus 
shows—l. A tender regard for the 
man’s own family and friends who 
were concerned for him at home. 
2. A thoughtful care to have the 
knowledge of the divine help which 
he had experienced diffused through 
that benighted land. 
cases silence was enjoined. Here 
the reasons for it did not exist, and 
hence the recommendation was to 
- show what great things God had 
done for him. 


Tur Rarsixne or Jatrus’ DaucurTer. 
41-56. 


(Matt. ix. 1-26; Mark v. 21-43.) 


41, a ruler of the synagogue. 
—The functions of a “ruler” were 
to superintend and direct the sery- 
ices, and in the larger synagogues 
where the organization embraced a 
number of elders, the ruler was 
president of this board or college. 
It was, therefore, an office of some 
responsibility and honor, 


In other 


fell down at Jesus’ feet.—There 
is no reason to believe that Jairus 
was a bad man, or that he had pre- 
viously been classed among the op- 
ponents of Christ. It is true that 
generally the more prominent Jews 
were characterized by caviling and 
skepticism, but we know that many 
of them were believers. Perhaps 
it needed only the mellowing influ- 
ence of a deep sorrow to bring 
Jairus to the confession of a faith 
which he had previously cherished 
in secret, He is now humble, and 
in the extremity of need he falls at 
the fect of an Almighty Helper. 

42, one only daughter.—The 
other Synoptics do not mention that 
she was an only daughter, but the 
ruler’s language as given by Mark 
is peculiarly tender—“ My little 


|daughter lieth at the point of 


death.” Luke alone mentions her 


ag 


e. 

44, touched the border.—That 
is, the fringe of his garment. 
The Mosaic law required these 
“fringes in the borders of their 
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him, and touched the border of 
his garment: and immediately 
her issue of blood stanched. 
“And Jesus said, Who touched 
me? When all denied, Peter 
and they that were with him 
said, Master, the. multitude 
throng thee and press thee, and 
sayest thou, Who touched me? 
*“And Jesus said, Somebody 
hath touched me: for I perceive 
that virtue is gone out of me. 


And when the woman saw that 
she was not hid, she came tremb- 
ling, and falling down before him, 
she declared unto him before all 
the people for what cause she 
had touched him, and how she 
was healed immediately. “And 
he said unto her, Daughter, [be 


48 @dpoer Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, 8, B, D, L, 
etc., Vulgate, N. Syriac, H. Syriac, Coptic, 
Sahidic. 


garments,” as a reminder of the 
commandments of the Lord. (See 
Num. xv. 38.) Luke, the beloved 
physician, does not fail to notice 
that the afflicted woman had not 
only been wasted by twelve long 
years of suffering, but that she had 
also spent all her living upon phy- 
sicians. 

45, Who touched me ?—It is, I 
believe, generally held by exposi- 
tors that this question was asked 
by the Savior information, 
Thus Van Oosterzee says: “Into 
what definite individual the virtue 
had passed the Savior did not know 
directly.” I see no insuperable ob- 
jection to this view, and yet I in- 
cline to the opinion that the ques- 
tion was put rather to bring out 
the woman’s concealed faith into 
open confession, and also for the 
sake of the multitude who else 
would not have known that a mir- 
acle had been wrought. 


for 


This works 
being his witnesses, must needs be 
known, or their evidence would be 
lost. The repeated testimony borne 


to his knowledge of what was in 
men, the very thoughts and intents 
of their hearts, together with the 
fact that the woman herself saw 
that she was not hid, i. e., 
that she was seen and known be- 
fore her confession, seem to confirm 
this position. 

47. came trembling. -—- The 
course pursued by the woman from 
the first was every way natural, 
and, at the same time beautiful for 
its unaffected modesty. Her wom- 
anly reserve would incline her to 
concealment; the law which de- 
clared her unclean would make her 
fear that he would be unwilling to 
touch her or be touched by her = 
and now that she is detected she 
trembles with apprehension, lest, 
perchance, being offended, he 
should withdraw the healing vir- 
tue, and leave her to despair. 
Still, she boldly ventures every 
thing, and makes a full and unre- 
served confession. : 

48. be of good comfort; thy 
faith hath made thee whole— 
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of good comfort:] thy faith hath 
made thee whole; go in peace. 

“While he yet spake, there 
cometh one from the ruler of the 
synagogue’s house, saying to him, 
Thy daughter is dead; trouble 
not the Master. *° But when 
Jesus heard it, he answered him, 
[saying,] Fear not: believe only, 
and she shall be made whole. 
And when he came into the 


50 Aéywv Rec. Omitted Lach. Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Tregelles. 


house, he suffered no man to go 
in, save Peter, and James, and 
John, and the father and the 
mother of the maiden. ® And 
all wept, and bewailed her: but 
he said, Weep not; she is not 
dead, but sleepeth. And they 
laughed him to scorn, knowing 
that she was dead. ‘And he 
[put them all out, and] took her 


54 éxBarov c&w mavtas kai Rec. Omitted 
by Lach. Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, Tre- 
gelles, N%, B, D, L, X, etc., Vulgate, N. 
Syriac. 


The virtue had made her whole, 
but not without her faith. The 
one was the cause, the other the 
instrument of her healing. Neither 
alone had sufficed. 

49. trouble not the Master, 
“4.¢., the Teacher (ddacxanov). The 
fact that this title was thus cur- 
rently given to the Savior by those 
outside of his own immediate fol- 
lowers, indicates the great promi- 
nence given by him to public in- 
struction, and this again shows the 
supreme importance which he at- 
tached to a knowledge of the truth. 

50. believe only.—Of course 
there was no immediate instrumen- 
tal connection between the father’s 
faith and the daughter’s restora- 
tion. The case in this respect is 
not parallel with that of the woman 
with the issue of blood. In some 
sense her faith was necessary to 
open the fountain of healing virtue 
that it might flow to the subject of 
the faith, i. e., to herself. But the 

12 


father’s faith was only indirectly 
necessary. They were yet on the 
way to the ruler’s house—the Sa- 
vior was going at the father’s re- 
quest, and if that request should be 
withdrawn, and he be turned back 
from his purpose and mission, the 
child would not be raised. Hence 
it was important that he believe, 
and, as there was nothing he could 
do, it was important for him to be- 
lieve only. The woman believed 
before she touched, but she was 
not cured before she touched. 
Hence, in her case, to believe only 
would not have sufficed. 

52. not dead.—A_ significant 
foreshadowing of the blessed effect 
of his coming into the world—the ~ 
abolition of death. Inhim is life, 
and the death of his people is not 
death, but sleep. 

54, And he—took her by the 
hand,—The omission of the brack- 
eted words [put them all out] 
which are wanting in the best man- 
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[viii. 55, 56; 1x. 1, 2. 


by the hand, and called, saying, 
Maid, arise. “And her spirit 
came again, and she arose 
straightway: and he command- 
ed to give her meat. And her 
parents were astonished: but he 
charged them that they should 
tell no man what was done. 

IX. 1Then he called | his 


twelve disciples: the twelve | to- 
gether, and gave them power 
and authority over all devils, and 
to cure diseases. ?And he sent 
them to preach the kingdom of 
God, and to heal [the sick]. 


1 pabytas adrod Rec. Omitted by Tisch. 
T. S. Green. Alford, Tregelles. 

2 rods acbevovvras Rec. Omitted by Tisch. 
T.S. Green, Alford, B, N. Syriac. 


uscripts relieves a difficulty which 
all must have felt in reading the 
version. As none had 
been suffered to go in except the 
five persons named, and as it is 
evident that these remained, there 
were of course none to be put out. 

55. her spirit came again.— 
This is one among the many dis- 
tinct scriptural recognitions of the 
existence and vitality of the spirit 
after it leaves the body. Its leay- 
ing is what we call death—its pres- 
ence is life. 

56. tell no man,—We feel some 
surprise at this injunction from the 
fact that under the circumstances 
it is difficult to see how it could 
have been observed; and we learn 
from Matthew that in truth it was 
not, but that the fame of the mira- 
cle was spread abroad through all 
the land. 


common 


Tur Senpine Forte oF tus Twetvn. 
1-6. 


(Matt. x. 5-12; Mark vi. T-13.) 


1, the twelve.—As the expres- 
sion of this definite number of 
course includes Judas, who is also 


mentioned by name in the parallel 
passage in Matthew, we can only 
bow before the mystery without 
pretending to understand it. In 
note on chap. vi. 16 we suggested 
what was possibly the reason for 
the calling of Judas; and to some 
extent the same considerations may 
apply here; but still we can but 
wonder to see a man of so de- 
praved a heart as he proved to be, 
and as he was known at the time 
to be, endued with such power, and 
sent forth on a mission whose ob- 
ject was mercy and truth. That 
he should have been brought into 
close relation with the Savior, 
the streams of ght and 
love, of purity and goodness, might 


where 


reach and possibly save him, is not 
the same as making him a channel 
through which these blessings were 
to reach others. Perchance, how- 
ever, he was included for the sake 
of the possible effect upon himself, 
and in any event he was carefully 
guarded and forewarned at the 
point of his greatest weakness; 
for, as Van Oosterzee says: “ Noth- 
ing were they to take wattle them, 
nothing were they to take to them 


ix. 3-7. ] 
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SAnd he said unto them, Take 
nothing for your journey, neither 
staves, nor scrip, neither bread, 
neither money; neither have 
two coats apiece. ‘And whatso- 
ever house ye enter into, there 
abide, and thence depart. ®And 
whosoever will not receive you, 
when ye go out of that city, 
shake off the very dust from 


your feet fur a testimony against | 


them. ®And they departed, and 
went through the towns, preach- 
ing the gospel, and healing every 
where. 

"Now Herod the tetrarch 
heard of all that was done [by 
him]: and he was perplexed, 
because that it was said of some, 
that John was risen from the 


7 vn’ avrod Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


in requital of their benefits,” save 
only the “meat,” of which the 
workman was worthy. They were 
to give, and give freely. 

3. Take nothing for your jour- 
ney.—(Compare Matt. and Mark.) 
The mission was not only to bless 
the communities visited by sending 
forth more laborers into the har- 
vest, but it was also to educate the 
apostles in the life of faith. They 
were to take nothing, and after- 
wards to confess that they lacked 
nothing. (See ch. xxii. 35.) 

scrip.—A bag or wallet. 

4, there abide, as long as you 
remain in the town, and thence 
depart, when you leave the place. 
“Go not from house to house.” 
(cbrexn 72) 

5. will not receive you.—In 
Matt. it is added, “nor hear your 
words,” showing that it was the re- 
fusal to receive them as preachers 
of the kingdom of God, which en- 
tailed condemnation. 

shake off the very dust from 
your feet,—An expressive symbol 
of the moral contamination of the 


house or city, and thus testifying 
to those that witnessed it that such 
was the judgment of the apostles 
against the place and its inhabit- 
ants. 


Herop’s Peretexity. 7-9. 


(Matt. xiv. 1-12; Mark vi. 14-29.) 
7%. Herod the tetrarch.—See 


note, chap. i. 7? 

done by him,—Personally, and 
by his disciples in his name and 
by his power. 

he was perplexed—in doubt 
as to the meaning of what he heard 
and how it was to be accounted 
for. The mere report of numerous 
miraculous works did not perplex 
him so much as the opinions cur- 
rent respecting the worker. The 
disciples, when asked what men 
said of the Savior (Matt. xvi. and 
Luke ix. 18), mention the same 
baseless rumors that so perplexed 
the tetrarch. Herod’s conscience, 
too, was no doubt troubled on ac- 
count of the murder of John, and 
for it to be whispered about from 
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dead; *And of some, that Elias 
had appeared; and of others, 
that one of the old prophets was 
risen again. *And Herod said, 
John have I beheaded: but who is 
this, of whom I hear such things? 
And he desired to see him. 
“And the apostles, when they 
were returned, told him all that 
they had done. And he took 
them, and went aside privately 


one to another that he had risen 
from the dead, was something 
not likely to increase his comfort. 

8. Elias, 7. ¢., Elijah. There 
was more plausibility in this opin- 
ion than in the others, because it 
was written in Malachi that Elijah 
was to be sent, a prediction that 
would naturally be applied to any 
wonderful and extraordinary char- 
acter. 

9. John have I beheaded.— 
This is the first intimation given in 
Luke of the fate of John. Fora de- 
tailed account, see Matt. xiv, 3-12. 
In the same connection it will be 
seen that Herod had _ himself 
adopted the opinion that John bad 
risen from the dead. 

And he desired to see him.— 
This desire was finally gratified. 
(See chap. xxiii. 8.) But his hope 
to see some miracle done by him, 
in satisfaction of his prurient cu- 
riosity, was disappointed. 


| into a desert place belong- 
ing to the: to a | city called 
Bethsaida. “And the people, 
when they knew it, followed 
him: and he received them, and 
spake unto them of the kingdom 
of God, and healed them that 
had need of healing. “And 


10 eis Epnuov témov TéAEws Kadovmervns Rec, 
els méAcy KaAovpéevyny Tisch. T. S. Green, Al- 
ford, Tregelles, B, L, X, 33, Coptic, Sahidie, 


RETURN OF THE APOSTLES, AND F'EED- 
ING OF THE Five 'T'Housanp. 10- 
Lie 

(Matt. xiv. 13-21; Mark vi. 30-44; 

John vi, 1-13.) 


10. when they were returned. 
—We have no data from which to 
ascertain how long they had been 
absent, nor are we informed con- 
cerning the Savior’s occupation 
during their absence, but we may 
be sure he had not been idle. 

went aside privately.—Per- 
haps for the sake of necessary rest 
and refreshment. 

Bethsaida.—There was a Beth- 
saida on the west side of the lake 
near to Capernaum, but it appears 
from Mark and John that the mira- 
cle of feeding the five thousand 
was performed on the other side. 
Hence the Bethsaida of our text 
was no doubt the place mentioned 
by Josephus (Ant. xviii. 2, 31), on 
the north-eastern extremity of the 
lake, 

1l. the people . . . followed 
him.—We may account for the fact 


ee l-77, | 


when the day began to wear 
away, then came the twelve, 
and said unto him, Send the 
multitude away, that they may 
go into the towns and country 
round about, and lodge, and get 
victuals: for we. are here in a 
desert place. ™ But he said unto 
them, Give ye them to eat. And 
they said, We have no more 
but five loaves and two fishes; 
except we should go and buy 
meat for all this people. “ For 
they were about five thousand 
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men. And he said to his disci- 
ples, Make them sit down by 
fifties in a company. And 
they did so, and made them all 
sit down. Then: he took the 
five loaves and the two fishes; 
and looking up to heaven, he 
blessed them, and brake, and 
gave to the disciples to set before 
the multitude. “And they did 
eat, and were all filled: and 
there was taken up of fragments 
that remained to them twelve 
baskets. 


of the extraordinary number of the 
people by supposing that they were 
setting out for Jerusalem to attend 
the passover, which was “nigh.” 
(John. ) 

12. then came the twelve.— 
The disciples seem to have thought 
that he was so absorbed in the good 
work of preaching and healing that 
he had overlooked the necessity of 
providing food for the multitude ; 
and as night was approaching, they 
began to feel anxious. We may 
presume, too, as they came in a 
body to make their suggestion, that 
they had resolved upon this course 
after consulting together apart. 

13. Give ye them to eat.—A 
direction which intensified the 
sense of helplessness on the part 
of the disciples by causing them to 
look at the utter inadequacy of 
their stores. The only alternative 
that presented itself to them was to 
go and buy meat for all this 
people, and their purse was so 


; 


small, while the cost would be so 
great—surely he could not mean 
that. They were brought thus into 
the extremity, which is God’s oppor- 
tunity. 

14. Make them sit down by 
fifties,—This was wisely directed, 
that there might be no rush or dis- 
order; that the stronger might not 
thrust aside the weaker; and that 
the disciples might conveniently 
serve them. 

16. He took the five loaves 
and two fishes,—The scene at this 
moment is truly sublime: the vast 
multitude silent, waiting, wonder- 
ing, watching; the disciples stand- 
ing apart in bewildered amaze- 
ment, and by their glances asking 
each other ‘‘ what meaneth this?” 
the stillness at last broken by the 
voice of blessing, and then the mi- 
raculous power is hidden in the 
loaves and fishes, to come out as 
they are distributed. 


PART FOURTH. 


THE THIRD YEAR OF THE SAVIOR’S MINISTRY. 


CHAPTER IX. 18—XXITE 


And it came to pass, as he 
was alone praying, his disciples 
were with him: and he asked 
them, saying, Whom say the 
people that I am? They an- 
swering said, John the Baptist ; 
but some say, Elias; and others 


PETER’S CONFESSION. 


(Mati. avi. 13-28; Mark viit. 27- 
38.) 


18. he was alone praying.— 
This was near Caesarea Philippi. 
(See Matthew, where the aecount is 
given in detail. Luke's 
omits many interesting details there 


version 
given. He alone, however, men- 
tions the praying.) 

Whom say the people that I 
am ?%—The object of the question 
was primarily no doubt to lead out 
and confirm the faith of the disci- 
ples, as distinguished from the 
opinions of men. ‘This is more ap- 
parent in Matthew’s version, where 
a blessing is pronounced in conse- 
quence of the faith, and the Father 


is declared to be its source; where- 
(142) 


say, that one of the old proph- 
ets is risen again. ™He said 
unto them, But whom say ye 
that I am? Peter answering 
said, the Christ of God. And 
he straitly charged them, and 
commanded them to tell no man 


as, the popular opinions proceeded 
from ‘“ flesh and blood.” 

19. John the Baptist.—See 
notes on verses 7-9. 

20, the Christ of God.—This 
means the same as the expanded 
form of Matthew: ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God;” 
but as the mind does not perceive 
without explanation from other 
parts of Scripture, exactly what is 
involved in the condensed language 
of Luke, the form, as given by Mat- 
thew, is every way to be preferred 
as the public confession or profes- 
sion of faith by those desiring to be 
baptized. This is singularly ex- 
plicit, appropriate and significant. 

21. straitly charged them.— 
Evidently there were weighty rea- 
sons for this. With the false ex- 
pectations cherished by men re- 
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that thing; *Saying, the Son 
of man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and be 
slain, and be raised the third 
day. 

And he said to them all, If 
any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up 
his cross daily, and follow me. 
*TFor whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it: but whosoever 


will lose his life for my sake, the 
same shall save it. * For what 
is a man advantaged, if he gain 
the whole world, and lose him- 
self, or be cast away? * For 
whosoever shall be ashamed of 
me and of my words, of him 
shall the Son of man be ashamed 
when he shall come in his own 
glory, and in his Father’s, and 
of the holy angels. * But I tell 
you of a truth, there be some 


specting the Christ that was to 
come, our Savior’s work and mis- 
sion would have been obstructed if, 
in their eagerness for thei Christ, 
they had been led to center those 
expectations upon the true one. 
And even with all his earnest care 
he had trouble to avoid their taking 
him by force and making him a 
king. 

22. the Son of man must suf- 
fer—This is an additional and 
weighty reason against the prema- 
ture publication of his messiah- 
ship. He was to suffer and be re- 
jected, and those whose faith was 
imperfect, and whose expectations 
were false, would be scandalized. 
It was an honor to the disciples 
that he counted them already so 

‘grounded in loyalty to him that 
they could bear this revelation. 
Test or Farta. 23-27. 
(Mark viii. 84-38.) 


23. If any man will come 
after me.—Many of his followers, 


as we learn from John, had gone 
back; and now as the shadow of 
his suffering and shame rises before 
him, he contemplates the awful re- 
ality as being possibly more than 
can be borne by the twelve. He 
wishes them to decide the matter 
now, and to decide it in full view 
of all the consequences that must 


follow. He portrays these conse- 


| quences (1) in all their darkness: 


if the apostles decide to follow 
him, it entail self-denial, 
shame, cross-bearing, death; but 
beyond these (2) light, life, glory. 
The alternative is (1) the avoidance 
of all these evils—no self-denial, no 
shame, no cross, and this earthly 
life ‘‘saved”—but ultimately (2) 
the loss of self, of honor from 
Christ, of eternal life. In a word, 
the whole paragraph is a searching 
test of their faith; if they looked 
at the seen they would go back, if 
at the unseen they would go for- 
ward. 

27. the kingdom of God.—Tho 


kingdom or reign of heayen, pre- 


will 
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standing here, which shall not 
taste of death, till they see the 
kingdom of God. 

*And it came to pass about 
an eight days after these say- 
ings, he took Peter and John 
and James, and went up into a 
mountain to pray. ™And as he 


prayed, the fashion of his coun- 
tenance was altered, and his rai- 
ment was white and glistering. 
*And, behold, there talked with 
him two men, which were Moses 
and Elias: * Who appeared in 
glory, and spake of his decease 
which he should accomplish at 


dicted by John as at hand, was to 
be seen as an accomplished fact by 
some of the apostles before their 
‘death, by all in truth except Judas. 
The languaye of Luke presents no 
difficulty as to the meaning of the 
prediction, pointing as it does obvi- 
ously to the establishment of the 
kingdom on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts ii). It should therefore be 
used to explain the more difficult 
phraseology as used in Matthew 
xvi, 28. . The transfiguration, which 
some regard as the fulfillment of 
this prediction, is rather a fore- 
shadowing of “his own glory and 
his Father's, and of the holy 
angels,” in which he “ shall come” 
at the last day. 


THe TRANSFIGURATION. 28-36. 
(Matt. xvii. 1-8; Mark ix. 2-8.) 

28. a mountain,—It would be 
a satisfaction to know what mount- 
ain, but there are no reliable data 
to erable us to determine it. The 
traditional belief that it was Mount 
Tabor, though advocated by Van 
Oosterzee, and its truth taken for 
granted in popular literature, is not 
only destitute of evidence, but is 
inherently improbable, because Ta- 


bor was an inhabited mountain, 
having on it a fortified city (Jo- 
sephus, Bell. Jud. iv. 1, 38). For 
a full discussion of the question, 
Dictionary of the Bible, 

This authority sug- 


see Smith’s 
art. Tabor. 
gests Mount Hermon as the more 
probable place. 

29. as he prayed.—Here, as in 
so many other cases, the praying 
is mentioned only by Luke. 

the fashion of his counte- 
nance was altered.—We should 
not be able to ascertain from this 
language alone in what respect it 
was altered. From Matthew, how- 
ever, we learn that it ‘ did shine as 
the sun.” Mark, in like manner, 


simply mentions that he was “trans- _ 


figured,” and without further expla- 
nation proceeds to describe the 
change in his raiment. 

30. Moses and Elias.—It has 
occurred to every one to notice the 
significance of the appearance of 
these two men—the one the giver 
of the law, the other the most prom- 
inent of the prophets—to lay, as it 
were, their authority at his feet. 

31. spake of his decease.—An 
item of great interest, peculiar to 


. Luke. 


ix. 82-85.] 


Jerusalem. *But Peter and 
they that were with him were 
heavy with sleep: and when 
they were awake, they saw his 
glory, and the two men that 
stood with him. *And it came to 
pass, as they departed from him, 
Peter said unto Jesus, Master, it 
is good for us to be here: and 
let us make three tabernacles; 
one for thee, and one for Moses, 
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and one for Elias: not knowing 
what he said. % While he thus 
spake, there came a cloud, and 
overshadowed them: and they 
feared as they entered into the 
cloud. *®And there came a 
voice out of the cloud, saying, 
This is my | beloved: chosen | 


35 Odyamntds Rec. 6 éxAeAeypévos Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, 8, B, L, a 
etc., Coptic, Sahidic, ete. ; 


32. heavy with sleep,.—As the 
other Synoptics do not mention 
this fact, we are deprived of the 
light which a comparison with 
them would furnish. From the ac- 
count as given here, it seems evi- 
dent that the three disciples had 
been overpowered by sleep, and 
were sleeping at the moment the 
transfiguration took place; for it 
was when they were awake, 7. ¢., 
when they awoke— which was 
caused probably by the sudden 
brightness—they saw his glory. 
Though the subject about which 
Moses and Elijah was speaking, and 
the fact of their speaking at all, are 
mentioned before this awaking, the 
language of the narrative does not 
forbid our understanding that the 
actual occurrence took place after- 
wards. (See note chap. iii. 20.) 
This being conceded here, the ob- 
jection sometimes urged that the 
disciples, being asleep, were not 
competent witnesses, is without 
point. They were asleep only at 
the moment of the wonderful 


change. 
7) 


33. not knowing what he 
said.—A_ needful apology for the 
unreasonable request made by 
Peter. 

34, as they entered into the 
cloud.—It would seem from our 
English version that the disciples 
entered into the cloud, whereas in 
truth it was Moses and Elijah. 
This is clearly exhibited in the 
Greek, where the pronoun (éxevous) 
points out different parties from 
those who feared. 

35. my chosen Son.—In Matt. 
and Mark, beloved Son. This is 
not the only place in the N. T. 
where the word chosen is applied 
to Christ, but it is not elsewhere 
applied to him as the Son. He is 
the chosen servant (Matt. xii. 18), 
the chosen stone (1 Peter ii. 4), and 
is mocked on the cross by the rul- 
ers as ‘the Christ, the chosen of 
God.” The congruity of the term 
with “the only-begotten Son” is 
not readily apparent, but the read- 
ing is well sustained, and leaves no 
doubt that it was so written by 
Luke. 
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Son: hear him. “And when 
the voice was past, Jesus was 
found alone. And they kept it 
close, and told no man in those 
days any of those things which 
they had seen. 

37And it came to pass, that on 
the next day, when they were 
come down from the hill, much 
people. met. him. “And, _be- 


Hear him.—A weighty and sol- 
emn sanction of the authority of 
Christ. Under the circumstances 
we are obliged to believe that it 
was designed to place it distinctly 
and pre-eminently above that of 
Moses and the prophets. 

86. they kept it close.—For the 
reason of this concealment, see 
note on verse 21. 


Tour Herarine or A DemMontrac; AND 
Sunpry Insrructions. 37-50. 


(Matt. xvii. 14-21.) 


37. on the next day—after the 
transfiguration, which probably took 
place in the night. 

38. a man of the company 
cried out.—The whole scene is in 
striking contrast with the glory 
of the transfiguration. Disease, 
sorrow, suffering, helplessness, at 
the foot of the mount; glorified 
spirits and their glorified and glor- 
ifying Lord, on the top. Alford 
and others point out the use made 
by Raffaelle of this contrast in his 
world-renowned painting of the 
Transfiguration, in which the two 
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hold, a man of the company 
cried out, saying, Master, I be- 
seech thee, look upon my son: 
for he is mine only child. “And, 
lo, a spirit taketh him, and he 
suddenly crieth out; and it tear- 
eth him that: he foameth again, 
and bruising him hardly depart- 
eth from him. “And I be- 
sought thy disciples to cast him 


scenes are combined, thus showing 
in one view what man is without 
Christ, and what he may become 


through him. 


look upon my son—mine only 
child.—He does not say cwre him; 
he seems to believe that the sight 
of so wretched an object would 
constitute a stronger appeal than 
any that could be framed in words. 

89. a spirit taketh him.—The 
description of the awful effects of 
demoniae possession, as given here 
by the father, is painfully graphic. 

40. thy disciples... could 
not.—This had occasioned a sort 
of violent discussion between the 
scribes and the disciples, the for- 
mer, no doubt, triumphing over the 
latter and taunting them with their 
failure, and perhaps insisting that 
their Master himself could do no 
better. All this is suggested by 
the question put by the Savior 
when he comes upon the scene, 
“And he asked the scribes, What 
question ye with them?” (Mark ix. 
16), and is elaborately brought out 
by Trench. (Miracles, p. 291.) 
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out; and they could not. “And/ while they wondered every one 


Jesus answering said, O faith- 
less and perverse generation, how 
long shall I be with you, and 
suffer you? Bring thy son 
hither. “And as he was yet a 
coming, the devil threw him 
down, and tare him. And Je- 
sus rebuked the unclean spirit, 
and healed the child, and deliy- 
ered him again to his father. 
And they were all amazed at 
the mighty power of God. But 


at all things which [Jesus] did, 
he said unto his disciples, ** Let 
these sayings sink down into 
your ears: for the Son of man 
shail be delivered into the hands 
of men. * But they understood 
not this saying, and it was hid 
from them, that they perceived 
it not: and they feared to ask 
him of that saying. 


43 6 ’Incots Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T.S, 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


41. faithless and perverse gen- 
eration.—The language seems to 
have been addressed to the multi- 
tude, including the disciples. It 
suggests, if we may be allowed to 
attribute such a feeling to our 
Lord, something Tike discourage- 
ment. After all his wonderful 
works, to find not only little faith, 
but no faith! And to come down 
from the mount of glory to a gen- 
eration so perverse and faithless— 
to men who seemed to have thus 
far derived no benefit from his stay 
among them—forces, as it were, 
the question how long? 

43, And they were all amazed, 
—To us the miracles of Christ have 
ceased to be wonders. We can but 
regard them as matters of course— 
as something normal and natural; 
but the multitudes which fellowed 
him wondered afresh at every new 
display of power, and were sur- 
prised and amazed at every suc- 
ceeding work. The reason is eas- 
ily found. In their apprehension 


he was only a man, and if so he 
must at some point reach the limit 
of his power. The scribes thought, 
and no doubt had argued before he 
came down from the mount, that 
this kind of spiritual possession 
was beyond the limit. Perhaps 
they had urged many plausible rea- 
sons for it—among others the fail- 
ure of the disciples who were act- 
ing in his name—and had succeeded 
in convincing the multitude. Hence 
their great amazement. 

44, Let these sayings, that I 
am about to utter, sink down into 
your ears. A solemn notification 
that it was immensely important 
that they should remember them, 
and especially that they should re- 
member that he had uttered them. 

for the Son of man shall be 
delivered, and the disciples will be 
scandalized if they fail to remember 
that be had foretold this destiny. 

45, they understood not this 
saying.—We can hardly doubt 
that they understood it as indica- 
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‘ Then there arose a reasoning 
among them, which of them 
should be greatest. “And Je- 
gus, perceiving the thought of 
their heart, took a child, and set 
him by him, “And said unto 
them, Whosoever shall receive 
this child in my name receiveth 
and whosoever shall 


me: re= 


eeive me, receiveth him that 
sent me: for he that is least 
among you all, the same shall be 
great. 

#7And John answered and 
said, Master, we saw one casting 
out devils in thy name; and we 
forbad him, because he follow- 
eth not with us. “And Jesus 


tive of some great calamity, or at 
least of a shameful degradation, 
but the full measure of pain and 
sorrow which it involved was hid 
from them. Here were faithful- 
ness and mercy combined; faith- 
fulness in preparing them for the 
coming fate, and mercy in temper- 
ing the revelation to their present 
weakness. 

46. Then there arose a rea- 
soning.—lIt is clear from this that 
they could not have been much im- 
pressed by what he had said of his 
approaching sufferings, nor could 
they have at all entered into the 
meaning and consequences of those 
sufferings. There is evidently be- 
fore them still an earthly kingdom 
with its more and most honorable 
places. “In their thoughts they 
‘had already distributed crowns, 
while the Master had the cross in 
his eye.” 

48. Whosoever is least among 
you all—tTheir discussion had 
reference to place—who shall oc- 
cupy the highest position ?—his 
answer points to character: he 
that is lowliest in spirit; he that 
has the most humble, trustful, child- 


like heart. However slow the apos- 
tles were to learn this lesson dur- 
ing their Master’s life, they per- 
fectly acquired it at last. See the 
book of Acts, and the Epistles 
passim. 

49. we forbade him.—They ev- 
idently did so in a bad spirit and 
from an improper motive. They 
seem to have thought that as they 
had been commissioned and em- 
powered to cast out devils, it was a 
sort of invasion of their special 
prerogative for this man to be en- 
gaged in the same work. How 
often during this period do the 
disciples illustrate the apostolic 
precept reversed: they were chil- 
dren in understanding, but not in 
malice. ak 

50. he that is not against 
you.—The corrected text, reading 
you instead of ws, does not materi- 
ally change the sense. While it 
seems to regard the disciples as 
having a cause of their own, it is 
evident that that cause is also his. 
It is a question of some importance 
to what extent the principle here 
announced is applicable to the cir- 


;cumstances of our modern life. 
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_ said unto him, Forbid him not: 
for he that is not against | us: 
you | is for | us: you]. 


50 nueav Rec. wuev Lach. Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


‘And it came to pass, when 
the time was come that he should 
be received up, he steadfastly 
set his face to go to Jerusalem, 


Without discussing it elaborately, 
it may be useful to suggest that so 
far as the teachers of religious 
error are concerned, it does not 
apply. Certainly we may not pos- 
itively or judicially forbid their 
teaching; but still we must not, 
merely because they assume to 
teach in the name of Christ, recog 
nize them asfor us. The apostolic 
doctrine on this subject is clear 
and controlling. Light is to have 
no fellowship with darkness. ‘The 
false teacher is not to be received, 
nor bidden God-speed. But it is 
not exactly so with merely imper- 
fect teaching, that which is correct 
as far as it goes, but which comes 
short of the scriptural standard. 
There are men who, from the force 
of education and a thousand influ- 
ences whose potency those of a 
different sphere can not appreciate, 
preach a fragmentary gospel—de- 
ficient in some important ordi- 
nance, obscure from some reversal 
of terms, weakened and even per- 
verted by some concomitant philos- 
ophy—in short, wanting in ‘the 
clearness and consistency, the com- 
pleteness and power, of the gospel 
as preached and recorded by the 
apostles; and yet, deplorable as 
all this is, these men are by no 
means anti-Christians. In the 
great battle with skepticism they are 


for us. In the fight against ma- 
terialism—against drunkenness and 
crime—against corruption in high 
places—in a hundred conflicts in 
which the church of Christ must 
be continually engaged—their tal- 
ents, their money, their zeal, their 
influence of whatever sort, are all 
for us. It would be better cer- 
tainly for them, better for the cause 
of Christ, better for the great inter- 
ests of humanity, if they followed 
with us, but if this may not be, 
let us rejoice that their influence 
is not really against us, and that in 
the main it must be for us. The 
spirit of the injunction, therefore, 
as applicable to these cases, would 
Icad us to be as helpful to them as 
possible, and especially in seeking 
to lead them to a better understand- 
ing of the truth, but to forbid them 
not. 


JpsuS IS REFUSED ENTERTAINMENT 
BY THE Samaritans. 51-56. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


51. when the time was come. 
—This does not mean that the time 
was then actually fulfilled, but that 
the beginning of the end had come. 
He had reached the last term of 
his earthly life—a term, however, 
which remained to be completed. 
The “time” was that fixed in the 
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® And sent messengers before his 
face: and they went, and en- 
tered into a village of the Sa- 
maritans, to make ready for 
him. And they did not re- 
ceive him, because his face was 
as though he would go to Jeru- 
salem. And when his disci- 
ples James and John saw this, 
they said, Lord, wilt thou that 
we command fire to come down 
from heaven, and consume them, 
[even as Elias did]? *® But he 


54 ds kat "Halas éroinaeRec. Omitted by 
M™xsch. T. S. Green, Tregelles, &, B, L, 71, 
167, e, 1, Vulgate, N. Syriac, Armenian, ete. 


turned, and rebuked them, [and 
said, Ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of. For the 
Son of man is not come to de- 
stroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.] And they went to 
another village. 

‘And it came to pass, that, 
as they went in the way, a cer- 
tain man said unto him, [Lord, } 
I will follow thee whithersoever 

55, 56 cat elrev...ca@cae Rec. Omitted 
by Lach. Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, Tre- 
gelles, &, 4, B, C, EB, G, H, L, S, V,X, A, etc., 
Ethiopic, ete. 

57 Kvpee Rec. Omitted by Lach. T. S. 


Green, Tregelles, 8, B, D, L, etc., Vulgate, 
Coptic, Armenian, ete. 


counsel of God, and foretold in the 
prophets. 

received up, 7. ¢., into heayen— 
oue of the cardinal elements in the 
great mystery of Godliness. (1 
Tim. iii. 16.) 

steadfastly set his face—This 
language expresses the fixed reso- 
lution to go up to Jerusalem not- 
withstanding the clearly foreseen 
consequences of the journey. 

53. they did not receive him. 
—The hostility between the Jews 
and Samaritans is shown in many 
passages of the gospels—notably in 
John iv. The case before us is a 
shameful exhibition of unreason- 
able prejudice. They had no cause 
for denying the rights of common 
hospitality, except the fact that he 
was going towards Jerusalem. 

54, wilt thou that we com- 
mand fire?—It is clear from the 


authorities cited in the margin that 
the bracketed sentences in ys. 59, 


156, were not written by huke. 


They were probably added by some 
copyist as a marginal gloss or com- 
ment to explain the words rebuked 
them. Conceding, as we must, 
that they do not belong to the text, 
we still regard them as an admira- 
ble comment. Nothing can be 
said of the request of James and 
John more appropriate than that 
they knew not what manner of 
spirit they were of, and that this 
spirit was directly opposed to the 
purpose and mission of the Savior. 
This rebuke of our Lord’s should 
be regarded as an emphatie con- 
demnation of every form of relig- 
lous persecution, 
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thou goest. And [Jesus] said 
unto him, Foxes have holes, and 
birds of the air have nests; 
but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head. And 
he said unto another, Follow me. 
But he said, Lord, suffer me first 
to go and bury my father. © Je- 
sus said unto him, Let the dead 
bury their dead: but go thou 


58 6 ’Incots Rec. 
Green, Alford. 


Omitted by Tisch. T. Ss. 


and preach the kingdom of 
God. “And another also said, 
Lord, I will follow thee; but let 
me first go bid them farewell, 
which are at home at my house. 
“And Jesus said [unto him], No 
man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God. 


62 mpos avrév Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green,-Alford. 


or Fottowine Him. 
57-62. 


. ConDITIONS 


(In part parallel with Matt. viii. 
19-22.) 


58. hath not where to lay his 
head.—The three cases given in 
this section present in general 
terms all the conditions of an ap- 
proved following of Jesus. 1. It 
is to be unselfish, 7. e., without re- 
gard to any worldly advantage. 
No doubt the Savior perceived that 
this man was influenced by some 
such improper motive; hence he 
points out to him that in respect of 
worldly goods he had nothing to 
give, and the man nothing to ex- 
pect. 

60. Let the dead bury their 
dead.—The word dead is used fig- 
uratively the first time and literally 
the second; Jet the spiritually dead 
bury their dead. There is per- 
haps an intimation in the possess- 
ive pronoun that literal death is 
the consequence of spiritual—that 
the one belongs to the other. Of 


course it will be understood that 
the word dead, as applied to man’s 
spiritual condition, is not to be 
pressed into an absolute sense, 
which would be inconsistent with 
the doctrine of human responsibil- 
ity, and with the general tenor of 
Holy Scripture. It may be thought 
that the reply of the Savior is 
harsh; that the burying of a dead 
father is a high and sacred duty; 
and certainly we can think of no 
stronger plea that the man might 
have urged. But it is this very 
fact which’ makes the case so in- 
structive. For if the very highest 
earthly claim is not to be regarded, 
we see (2) that approved following 
must be absolulely unconditional. 

62. looking back.—This man 
was willing to follow, but only 
with a divided heart. We would 
perform the service of holding the 
plow, but would at the same time 
look back to the loves and the de- 
lights which he had left behind. 
Nay, he would stipulate for the 
privilege of going back. No such 
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X. ‘After these things the 
Lord appointed other seventy 
also, and sent them two and two 
before his face into every city 
and place, whither he himself 
would come. ?|Therefore : And| 
said he unto them, The harvest 
truly is great, but the laborers 


2 ovv Rec. 8 Lach. Tisch. T. 8S. Green, 
Alford, Tregelles. 


are few: pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he 
would send forth laborers into 
his harvest. *Go your ways: 
behold, I send you forth as lambs 
among wolves. *Carry neither 
purse, nor scrip, nor shoes: and 
salute no man by the way. 
®And into whatsoever house ye 


enter, first say, Peace be to this. 


man is fit for the kingdom of 
God. Hence we learn (3) that 
Christ must be followed continu- 
aliy,and with the whole heart. 


SENDING oF THE Srventy. 1-24. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


1. After these things.—The ex- 
pression is so indefinite that we 
can not determine the time that 
this mission was instituted, but we 
may presume that it was shortly 
after the things reported in the 
previous chapter. 

other seventy.—We should read 
seventy others, to avoid the implica- 
tion that there had been a previous 
seventy. 

every city and place,—They 
were to go before him into the 
places that he designed to visit, in 
order to prepare the minds of the 
people to receive him. The mis- 
sion was therefore temporary. It 
terminated with the accomplish- 
ment of its special purpose. 

2. The harvest.—It is remarka- 
ple that on another occasion in Sa- 
maria (John iv. 35) the condition 


and attitude of the people suggested 
the use of this same word—‘ the 
fields. are white unto harvest.” 
Judging by the mere outward ap- 
pearance no field could have seemed 
less promising; and yet he who 
knew what was in men forecasted, 
in these words, the great ingather- 
ing which was soon to follow. 
(Acts viii). 

pray ye the Lord of the har- 
vest.—That the Lord of the har- 
vest, whose province it is to send 
laborers to reap it, should send so 
few when the harvest is so great, 
is, and must remain,.a mystery. 
But in view of the vast work to be 
done, and the momentous impor- 
tance of that work, we should not 
fail to pray that the Lord would 


send laborers into his -harvest. - 


3. as lambs among wolves.— 
The mission would be attended 
with danger, but they must be as 
innocent as lambs, and as defense- 
less. 

4, Carry neither purse.—Sce 
notes on chap. ix. 8. 

salute no man by the way.— 
The mission required ‘expedition, 
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house. ®And if the son of peace 
be there, your peace shall rest 
upon it: if not, it shall turn to 
you again. ‘And in the same 
house remain, eating and drink- 
ing such things as they give: for 
the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Go not from house to house. 
®And into whatsoever city ye en- 
ter, and they receive you, eat 
such things as are set before 
you: ®And heal the sick that are 
therein, and say unto them, The 
kingdom of God is come nigh 
unto you. ™ But into whatso- 
ever city ye enter, and they re- 
ceive you not, go your ways out 


into the streets of the same, and 
say, “Even the very dust of 
your city, which cleaveth on us 
[to our feet], we do wipe off 
against you: notwithstanding 
be ye sure of this, that the king- 
dom of God is come nigh [unto 
you]. [But] I say unto you, 
that it shall be more tolerable 
in that day for Sodom, than for 


11 «is robs mé8as Added by Lach. Tisch. 
T.S8. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 

11 éf dpas Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch, 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, 8, B, D, L, 
ete., Old Latin, Vulgate, N. Syriac, Coptic, 
Armenian, etc. 

12 8 Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T.S. Green, 
Alford, Tregelles. 


and no time was-to be wasted in 
useless ceremony. The salutations 
of the Hast consisted of many em- 
braces, prostrations, and other tedi- 
ous ceremonies. (See Barnes in 
loco.) 

6, son of peace —That is, a 
man of peaceful disposition, exhib- 
iting a frame and temper of mind 
and heart as if Peace were his 
father. Such a man would be in 
condition to receive the offered 
peace; in other cases, it would re- 
turn’to the messenger, meaning, I 
suppose, that in any event he would 
not lose his peace of mind. 

”. his hire, which was simply 
food and drink, as appears clearly 
in the context. 

9, The kingdom of God is 
come nigh unto you.—This brief 
proclamation was admirably adapt- 


ed to awaken attention, to excite 
interest and inquiry, and thus to 
prepare the way for the coming 
Savior, and later for Philip’s 
preaching the things concerning 
the kingdom of God and the name 
of Jesus Christ’(Acts viii.) 

11. dust of your feet.—See on 
chap. ix. 5. 

12. it shall be more tolerable 
in that day—in the day of judg- 
ment—for Sodom, It hence ap- 
pears that the judgment executed 
upon Sodom in its destruction, is 
not the only one it is to meet. 
There could be no clearer state- 
ment against the doctrine that sin 
incurs all its penalty in this world. 
We are also taught in this script- 
ure that punishment hereafter will 


| vary according to the light and 


privileges enjoyed here. ‘The same 
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that city. Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin! woe unto thee, Beth- 
saida! for if the mighty works 
had been done in Tyre and Si- 
don, which have been done in 
you, they had a great while ago 
repented, sitting in sackcloth and 
ashes. “But it shall be more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at 
the judgment, than for you. 
And thou, Capernaum, | which 

15 4 dpobcioa Rec. ph vfwOjon Lach. 


T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, %, B, D, I, 
a, b, e, i, 1, N. Syriac, Coptic, /Kthiopie, 


truth is emphasized in the succeed- 
ing verses, where the woes pro- 
nounced are founded expressly upon 
it. 

15. And thou, Capernaum, 
shalt thou be exalted into 
heaven?—No! For whatever thou 
thinkest to the contrary, thou 
shalt be thrust down to hell. 

16. He that heareth you hear- 
eth me.—This is always true, and 
true alone of those who speak the 
Savior’s word. To apply the terms 
to support the assumption of an in- 
herent ecclesiastical authority, is to 
sacrifice the truth for the sake of 
party. 

18. I beheld Satan as light- 
ning fall from heaven.—The or- 
der of the words in the original is 
slightly different: LS. beheld Satan 
as lightning from heaven fall. 
Does the language mean, I beheld 
Satan fall from heaven, as the 
lightning? or, I beheld Satan full, 
as the lightning falls from heaven? 


art: shalt thou be | exalted to 
heaven, shalt be thrust down to 
hell. “He that heareth you 
heareth me; and he that despis- 
eth you despiseth me; and he 
that despiseth me despiseth him 
that sent me. 

“And the seventy returned 
again with joy, saying, Lord, 
even the devils are subject unto 
us through thyname. “And he 
said unto them, I beheld Satan 
as lightning fall from heaven. 


In the former case the language 
would declare what is generally, 
upon other evidence, accepted as 
true, namely, that Satan originally 
fell from heaven, and that the pre- 
incarnate Savior saw the fall. But 
while this is doubtless true, I do 
not think it is asserted or even 
alluded to here. In the first place, 
it would not he responsive to the 
report of the seventy. We can see 
no reason why, upon their telling 
him that the demons were subject 
to them, he should mention a re- 
mote historical fact, and one, too, 
which seems to have no bearing 
upon their case. The demons are- 
subject to the disciples. Satan 
originally fell from heaven, Surely 
these two propositions are wholly 
independent and disconneeted. But 
to say, I beheld Satan fall, as the 
lightning falls from heaven, points 
us first to a bad pre-eminence ac- 
quired by Satan, and secondly, to 
his fall from that through the influ- 
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# Behold, I give unto you power 
to tread on serpents and scorpi- 
ons, and over all the power of 
the enemy: and nothing shall by 
any means hurt you. ™ Not- 
withstanding in this rejoice not, 
that the spirits are subject unto 
you; but [rather] rejoice, be- 


20 waddrov Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T, S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


a ee Ee Se ee 
ence of the Savior’s name. Ob- 
serving in spirit the work of the 
seventy in subjecting the inferior 
demons, there was presented to his 
divine mind the vision of a greater 
fall; he saw Satan himself, the 
prince of the demons, falling speed- 
ily and suddenly, as does the light- 
ning from heaven. (See further, on 
verse 21.) 

19. I give unto you power.— 
I think it evident that serpents 
and scorpions in this place refer 
mainly to spiritual dangers, because 
they seem to be summed up and 
embraced in the immediately suc- 
ceeding clause—the power of the 
enemy. No doubt the promise 
was true in the letter as well as in 
the spirit, and, as in the similar 
promise in Mark xvi, was verified 
in letter during the miraculous age. 
But the Savior immediately pro- 
ceeds to show them that there is 
something better than miraculous 
powers—something far better than 
being saved from literal serpents 
and scorpions—and this great sal- 
vation from the scorpion sting of 
death, and the deadly poison of 


cause your names are written in 
heaven. 

Tn that hour [Jesus] rejoiced 
in spirit, and said, I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them 


21 6 ’Inoods Rec. Omitted by Lach. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


that old serpent, the devil, is surely 
included, and, I must think, is not 
subordinate in this gracious en- 
dowment. 

20. your names are written 
in heaven.—The names of all 
Christians are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life, and he has 
promised (Rey. iii. 5) that if they 
overcome, he will not blot them 
out. We should rejoice that they 
are there, and be faithful that we 
may keep them there. 

21. rejoiced in spirit.—Sorely 
tried as. he was by the weakness of 
friends and the virulence of foes ; 
and in full view of the dreadful 
shame and suffering to which he was 
marching—he had, notwithstand- 
ing, one brief hour of joy. 
think it was caused by the vision 
of Satan’s fall and of his own glo- 
rious triumph over the powers of 
evil and sin. And his heart went 
out in thanksgiving to the Father 
that there were some who could 
enter into the spirit, and appreciate 
the blessing, of his salvation, even 
though in point of worldly wisdom 
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unto babes: even so, Father; 
for so it seemed good in thy 
sight. All things are deliv- 
ered to me of my Father: and 
no man knoweth who the Son is, 
but the Father; and who the 
Father is, but the Son, and he to 
whom the Son will reveal him. 

*And he turned him unto his 


and prudence but 
babes. 

22. All things are delivered 
to me.—Equivalent to “all power 
in heaven and in earth” (Matt. 
Xxvill. 18). 

no man knoweth.—There is 
here a shining forth of divinity from 
the man Christ Jesus that reminds 
one of the gospel of John. It is 
not often that Luke gives promi- 


they were 


nence to the divine features of the | 


Savior, but when he does, as here, 
they are clear and unmistakable. 
From the language given we learn 
that the Father and the Son are 
mutual revealers of each other, and 
if the Son can not be known except 
as revealed by the Father, it must 
be because of his essential divin- 
ity, a knowledge of which ean not 
be gained by “searching.” ‘This 
revelation of the Son is furnished 
mainly through the Son himself, 
whose words and works are the re- 
sult of the Father's will; « What- 
soever I speak, therefore, even ag 
the Father said unto me, so I 
speak” (John xii. 50), NES OW) 
works which the Father hath given 
me to finish... bear witness of 


disciples, and said privately, 
Blessed are the eyes which see 
the things that ye see: “For I 
tell you, that many prophets and 
kings have desired to see those 
things which we see, and have 
not seen them; and to hear 
those things which ye hear, and 
have not heard them. 


me” (John y. 36). The Father 
also reveals the Son in the direct 
communications and testimonies of 
the Holy Spirit, speaking through 
apostles and prophets. As for the 
knowledge of the Father, while 
men ought to learn his ‘ eternal 
power and Godhead” from his 
works, in fact they do not. But 
even if they did, it is at last only 
through the Son that his wonder- 
ful love, his infinite condescension, 
his fatherly goodness and com pas- 
sion, can be at all acquired and 
known. 

24, many prophets and kings 
—who in trustful faith saw the 
promises afar off and recognized 
the coming Messiah as the hope 
and Savior of the world, desired 
to see his works, and to hear his 
heavenly message; but they ‘re- ~ 
ceived not the promise, 7. e, the 
fulfillment of the promise, God 
having provided some better thing 
for us, that they without us should 
not be made perfect (Heb. xi. 40). 
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%*And, behold, a certain law- 
yer stood up, and tempted him, 
saying, Master, what shall I do 
to inherit eternal life? ™ He 
said unto him, What is written 
in the law? how readest thou? 
*And he answering said, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God 


with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself. *And he 
said unto him, Thou hast an- 
swered right: this do, and thou 
shalt live. ” But he, willing to 
justify himself, said unto Jesus, 


ParaBLE oF THE Goop SaMARITAN. 
25-37. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


25. a certain lawyer.—In 
Mark xii. 28 he is called “one of 
the scribes,” from which we see 
that the title lawyer is simply 
equivalent to that of scribe. The 
common yersion of Luke xi. 44, 45, 
is against this; but by referring to 
the place in this work, it will be 
seen that the corrected text of 
verse 44 does not contain the word 
scribes, and hence the also of the 
next verse will not distinguish the 
lawyers from that class. 

tempted him.— Tried him; 
tested his ability as a teacher. As 
Alford says, in a self-righteous 
spirit, to see what this teacher 
could inform him, who knew so 
much already. 

Master, what shall I do?— 
Note how readily and pertinently 
the Master throws the question 
back upon the lawyer himself. 
What is written in the law? 
You are a teacher of it—you ought 
to know: how readest thou? 
This was no doubt a surprise to 
the lawyer, who had expected to be 


told some specific thing which he 
was to do. However, he was ready 
with the answer. 

27. Thou shalt love.—This 
beautiful: summary of the law was 
quite appositely quoted by the law- 
yer, rather than any special pre- 
cept. The Savior teaches us that 
upon this hang all the law and the 
prophets. (Matt. xxii. 40.) 

28. Thou hast answered right, 
and in doing so hast answered thine 
own question. In other words, you 
have asked what to do to inherit 
eternal life, and you have yourself 
furnished the reply from the di- 
vine law. That of course settles 
the question. There can be no 
correct answer that contravenes 
this. You understand what to do, 
now do it, and you shall live. 
This must have been very em- 
barrassing, for without being aware 
of the effect of his reply, he had 
unwittingly condemned himself; 
the lawyer had condemned the 
man. We had known what to do, 
but he had not done it. 

29. willing to justify himself 
—That is, wishing to do so, he 
seeks a way of escape through the 
indefinite meaning of the word 
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And who is my neighbor? And 
Jesus answering said, A certain 
man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among 


thieves, which stripped him of 
his raiment, and wounded him, 
and departed, leaving him half 


neighbor—who is my neighbor ? 
Perhaps, too, seeing the ease and 
readiness with which his original 
question had been solved, he ex- 
periences, as a lawyer, a feeling of 
shame for having propounded so 
simple a question; and to justify 
himself to Christ for having done 
so, he seizes upon the (to him) 
knotty point about the meaning of 
neighbor, as though that had been 
the very purpose of his coming. It 
is quite probable that both of these 
motives influenced him, both con- 
science and shaine. 

30. Jesus answering said.— 
Whatever prompted the lawyer's 
question, it was happily made the 
occasion for one of the most beau- 
tiful and instructive of our Lord’s 
parables. To appreciate its perti- 
nency to the point of the lawyer's 
inquiry, we have only to remember, 
it seems to me, that the term 
neighbor is correlative. Hence, in- 
stead of pointing out who is my 
neighbor, the Savior, with wonder- 
ful wisdom, shows ¢o whom I am to 
BE neighbor, and this, from the very 
nature of therelation, must answer 
at the same time the lawyer's ques- 
tion. A man can be neighbor only 
to one who is his neighbor. It 
will be noticed, also, how the Sa- 
vior exalts and glorifies the subject, 
lifting it above the plane of mere 
vicinage, in the ordinary sense of 


that term, and treating it not as a 
matter to be bounded by local lines, 
or determined by race, or sect, or 
nationality—but as something per- 
taining to humanity. Finally, the 
parable is but an exemplification 
of the great law of love which the 
lawyer himself had quoted. 

A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem.—Dr. Campbell 
renders: a certain man of Jerusa- 
lem went down—a rendering justi- 
fied by the original, and bringing 
out the fact that the traveler was a 
Jew, which, though a leading point 
in the parable, is left to be inferred 
in the authorized version. 

and fell among thieves,—All 
the commentaries point out the 
verisimilitude of this by quotations 
showing the dangers of the road 
leading to Jericho, and the fre- 
quency of robberies and murders 
in its mountain passes. 

half dead.—When the parable 
is viewed, as it may perhaps profit- 
ably be, as a symbol of sin and its 
cure, or of diseased human nature 
in the hands of the Good Physician, 
this condition of the patient is a 
point of capital importance. He is 
stripped, wounded, half dead, but 
not wholly dead. There is some- 
thing for grace to take hold of. 
Penniless, feeble and helpless as 
he is in himself, he is still capable 
of being helped. 


x. 31-35.] 


dead. “And by chance there 
came down a certain priest that 
way: and when he saw him he 
passed by on the other side. 
82And likewise a Levite, when 
he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and passed by on 
the other side. * But a certain 
Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was: and when he saw 
him, he had compassion on him, 


81, passed by on the other 
side.—There were weighty reasons 
of a selfish nature why the priest 
and the Levite should not linger. 
The man’s plight indicated the 
near presence of danger, and they 
must hasten on for their own 
safety; from his condition they 
perhaps argued that he would be 
sure to die in any case, whatever 
care might be bestowed upon him; 
moreover, if they should linger, 
and be found with him or near 
him, they might be accused of his 
murder; and so, though he was of 
their own nation and their own 
blood, they felt justified in passing 
him by and leaving him to his 
fate. 

33. a certain Samaritan.— 
Aptly does the Savior make him a 
Samaritan, so as not only to disen- 
gage the question of neighbor from 
mere national ties, but to place it 
above national antipathies. 

he had compassion, implying 
that this was precisely what the 

riest and the Levite wanted. 


34, And went to him,—How 
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*And went to him, and bound 
up his wounds, pouring in oil 
and wine, and set him on his 
own beast, and brought him to 
an inn, and took care of him. 
And on the morrow [when he 
departed,} he took out two 
pence, and gave them to the 

35 é£eAOav Rec. Omitted by Lach. T. 8. 
Green, Tregelles, &, B, D, L, etc., Old Latin, 


Vulgate, N. Syriac, P. Syriac, Coptic, 
“Ethiopie, ete. 


every additional word enhances the 
goodness of the Samaritan! He 
had compassion; he went to him; 
bound up his wounds; poured in 
oil and wine; set him on his own 
beast; brought him to an inn; and 
took care of him. Nor does this 
end it. He will not leave on the 
morrow till he has secured, at his 
own charges, every needful care 
and attention for him. 

Now, what does all this mean? 
Can the lawyer with his measuring 
stick of mere letter answer? or 
must he get beyond the letter into 
the measureless spirit that les be- 
low it, before he can tell? The law 
says love, but what law can fix the 
limit of love? At every stage of 
the beautiful climax of benevolent 
deeds done by the Samaritan, the 
legalist would have asked, what 
more must I do? The question 
of love was, what more can I do? 


‘To the one it would appear as a 


duty rendered to an external au- 
thority ; to the other as a delight 
flowing from an inner fountain. 
And so it is only the dover that can 
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host, and said [unto him], Take 
care of him; and whatsoever 
thou spendest more, when I come 
again, I willrepay thee. **Which 
[now] of these three, thinkest 
thou, was neighbor unto him 
that fell among the thieves? 
37And he said, He that shewed 
| Then: And | 


mercy on him. 


35 aire Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Tregelles. 

36 ody Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford. 


said Jesus unto him, Go, and do 
thou likewise. 

8 Now it came to pass, as they 
went, that he entered into a cer- 
tain village: and a certain 
woman named Martha received 
him into her house. *®And she 
had a sister called Mary, which 
also sat at | Jesus’: the Lord’s | 


37 ovv Rec. 8 Lach. Tisch. T. 8. Green, 
Alford, Tregelles, 

39 ’Incod Rec. Kvpiov Lach. Tisch. T. 8. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


keep the law of love—only the 
lover, who, waiting for no goad to 
push him forward, but prompted by 
the law that lives and glows within 
him, can love with all the heart. 
Less than this is not obedience, 
more is impossible. 

36. Which was neighbor? 
He that showed mercy.—If he 
was neighbor to the man, then the 
man was neighbor to him, and the 
lawyer was answered. Humanity 
is our neighbor. We are to do 
good unto aid men, and thus not 
only have neighbors but be neigh- 
bors. 

37. Go and do thou likewise. 
—The Master will not suffer him 
to get away from the original ques- 
tion. There was something to do; 
this could be read from the law; 
but before it could be done, that 
law must be transferred to the 
heart. It was so with the Samar- 
itan, and so it must be with him 
likewise. 


38-42. 
(Peculiar to Luke.) 


Marrua ann Mary. 


38. a certain village.—Beth- 
any. (John xi. 1.) This is one 
among many instances in which 
Luke disregards chronological or- 
der in the arrangement of his inci- 
dents. While the main course of 
his narrative is at present in Gali- 
lee, he turns aside for a moment to 
record this visit to the two sisters. 
I can not doubt that the village 
was Bethany, nor that Martha and 
Mary were the sisters of Lazarus. 

Martha received him into 
her house.—This indicates that 
she was the older sister, and head 
of the establishment; and possibly, 
though not necessarily, that she 
individually was the owner of the 
house. 

39. Mary sat at the Lord’s 
feet—The phrase describes the 
attitude of a scholar in taking a 
lesson from a master. (Compare 
Acts xxii. 3.) 


x. 40-42; xi. 1.] 
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feet, and heard his word. “ But 
Martha was cumbered about 
much serving, and came to him, 
and said, Lord, dost thou not 
care that my sister hath left me 
to serve alone? bid her there- 
fore that she help me. ‘And | 
Jesus: the Lord | answered and 
said unto her, Martha, Martha, 


41 "Ingots Rec. Kvpros Tisch. T. S. Green. 


thou art careful and troubled 
about many things: “” But one 
thing is needful: and Mary hath 
chosen that good part, which 
shall not be taken away from 
her. 

XI. tAnd it came to pass, 
that, as he was praying in a cer- 
tain place, when he ceased, one 
of his disciples said unto him, 
Lord, teach us to pray, as John 


40. Martha was cumbered.— 
Each of these excellent women was 
in her own way manifesting her 
love for the Savior. Martha seems 
to have felt that nothing she could 
provide would be good enough for 
so honored a guest. Mary, that 
nothing should interfere with the 
opportunity for hearing the words 
of so good a Master. 

Lord, dost thou not care ?— 
She takes it for granted that the 
Lord would recognize her way as 
being the proper one; and her Jan- 
guage implies a mild reproach that 
he had not sent Mary to her assist- 
ance. 

41. Martha, Martha.—The 
repetition of her name foreshadows 

the coming reproof. 

careful expresses the inner 
anxiety (Comp. Matt. vi. 25), and 
troubled, the outer bustle and con- 
fusion. (Alford.) 

42, But one thing is needful. 
—Contrasting primarily with the 
many things that Martha was 
preparing; and leading immedi- 


choice, to the one needful spiritual 
good—that good part, literally 
the good part. Dr. Campbell says: 
“T had in the former edition, after 
the E. T., said ‘that good part.’ 
It has been remarked to me by a 
friend. that the pronoun seems to 
make the expression refer to the 
one thing necessary. Iam sensible 
of the justness of the remark, and 
therefore now literally follow the 
Greek—the good part.” But as it 
is impossible to believe that the 
good part refers to any thing ma- 
terial, I do not see that the sense 
of the passage is changed, in the re- 
spect indicated, by substituting the 
article for the pronoun. The lov- 
ing and receptive hearing of the 
words of the Lord may not inap- 
propriately be regarded as indicat- 
ing that the person so hearing has 
chosen ‘the one thing necessary.” 
Tr Lorp’s Prayer. 1-4. 
(Matt. vi. 9-13.) 


1. Lord, teach us to pray.— 


ately, throngh refercnee to Mary’s| Ile had taught them this in the 
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also taught his disciples. 
he said unto them, When ye 
pray, say, [Our] Father [which 


2 Hpav oO év Tots odpavots Rec. Omitted by 
Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, N, B, 
1, 22, 33, 57, 180, 3:6, Vulgate. 


?And bart in heaven], Hallowed be thy 


name. Thy kingdom 
[Thy will be done, as in heaven, 


conie. 


2 yevrnOytw.. . yjs Rec. Omitted by Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, B, 4, 1, 22, 
130, 346, Vulgate, N. Syriac, Armenian. etc. 


early part of his ministry (see 
Matt.). Why they had failed to re- 
ceive and to use the instruction 
then given, we can not determine. 
Perhaps they had regarded it as de- 
signed for the larger circle of dis- 


ciples, and not for his immediate | 


followers, for whom his own 
prayers would suffice. In Luke v. 
33, the fact that John’s disciples 
“make prayers” is mentioned asa 
contrast to the practice of the apos- 
tles. At length they seem to have 
been aroused to the propriety and 
importance of praying, and to feel 
that in not knowing how to pray 
they are inferior to John’s disci- 
ples. We note that the Savior, by 
responding to their request, recog- 
nizes the propriety of teaching to 
pray. It would be well if Chris- 
tians generally would equally ree- 
ognize the necessity of learning to 
pray. 

2. When ye pray, cay.—The 
bracketed clauses (see text) were 
no doubt inserted by copyists, from 
Matthew. The authority for ex- 
eluding them from Luke is conelu- 
sive. 

Father, hallowed be thy 
name.—As the name of God stands 
for God as he is revealed, and as he 
is essentially and absolutely holy in 


himself, the petition is for men, 

that they may be brought to recog- 

nize his holiness, and reverently 
and obediently to imitate it. “ Be 

ye holy, for I am holy.” 

Thy kingdom come.—Alluding 
to the kingdom which was. then 
nigh—the reign of heaven which 
was about to be established on the 
earth. Inasmuch, however, as this 
reign reaches out into the depths 
of an undefined future, and though 
now come in one sense, is yet ever 
coming in greater and greater full- 
ness, I can not see the impropriety, 
as some do, of continuing to make 
this petition, Conscious, as every 
Christian must be, of strong pow- 
ers and passions that are still quite 
imperfectly subdued, he mast often 
feel the need of the very blessing 
which is enwrapped in these words. 
We may grant that the disciples 
did not so understand the petition, 
because, in truth, they did not un- 
derstand it at all. Their ideas of | 
“the kingdom” were wholly false 
—their expectations groundless. 
The question, then, is not what 
they understood, but what he meant 
Ly the term; and if we have not 
received in our hearts the full 
measure of this meaning, and if a 
large part of our common human- 
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so in earth.] *Give us day by 
day our daily bread. *And for- 
give us our sins; for we also for- 
give every one that is indebted 
to us. And lead us not into 
temptation; [but deliver us 
from evil.] °And he said unto 

4 GAA pioor qmas and To movnpod Rec. 
Omitted by Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, Tre- 


gelles, &, B, L, 1, 22, ete., Vulgate, Arme- 
nian, ete, 


them, Which of you shall have 
a friend, and shall go unto him 
at midnight, and say unto him, 
Friend, lend me three loaves; 
‘For a friend of mine in his 
journey is come to me, and I 
have nothing to set before him? 
"And he from within shall an- 
swer and say, Trouble me not: 
the door is now shut, and my 


ity has not received it in any meas- 
ure, then it is something yet to 
come: let us pray that it may come. 

3. Give us day by day our 
daily bread.—That is, the food 
necessary to supply our daily 
physical wants. Furthermore, as 
the life is more than meat, we may 
well remember, in making this pe- 
tition, our spiritual need and de- 
pendence. 

4, And forgive us our sins; 
for we also forgive —It is clearly 
taught in Matthew that forgiving, 
on our part, is a condition sine qua 
non of obtaining forgiveness: “If 
ye forgive not, neither will your 
Father forgive you.” 

And lead us not into tempta- 
tion.—It is not implied that God 
will tempt or solicit to evil, for he 
tempteth no man (James i. 13), but 
that in the leadings of his provi- 
dence he might bring them into 
the presence of trials which might 
become temptations to them. - In 
the development of spiritual life, 
trials are necessary; but from the 
nature of the case, there can be no 
trial, however lovingly and gra- 


ciously sent, that is not accom- 
panied by an incidental temptation. 
In every such case God is on one 
side soliciting the endurance of the 
trial for good, and the devil on the 
other enticing to disobedience for 
evil. Hence the same word is ren- 
dered trial and temptation accord- 
ing ag it is viewed from this side or 
that. It may be asked, if trials are 
good for us, why should we pray 
not to be led into them? The an- 
swer is, the prayer expresses hu- 
mility and conscious weakness 
shrinking back in self-distrust, and 
at the same time the faith that he 
whose province it is to lead us, 
will not suffer us to be tempted 
above our ability. 

It has been said that the Lord’s . 
prayer is without a mediator, and 
consequently defective for Chris- 
tian use. And it is true (see John 
xvi. 24) that the twelve had never 
presented these petitions in the 
name of Christ, in whose name 
ours are all to be presented. Imn- 
perfectly instructed as they were; 
with the great scheme of redemp- 
tion and mediation a sealed mys- 
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children are with me in bed; I 
can not rise and give thee. *I 
say unto you, Though he will 
not rise and give him, because 
he is his friend, yet because of 
his importunity he will rise and 
give him as many as he needeth. 
*And I say unto you, Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you. 7° For 
every one that asketh receiveth ; 


and he that seeketh findeth; and 
to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. "If a son shall ask 
bread of any of you that is a 
father, will he give him a stone? 
or if he ask a fish, will he for a 
fish give him a serpent? ™Or 
if he shall ask an egg, will he 
offer him a scorpion? “If ye 
then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren : how much more shall your 


tery to them, it is no wonder if 
they prayed simply as Jews. But 
the words in my name are not to be 
understood as a mere verbal appen- 
dix to a prayer. We may alike 
pray in his name whether we utter 
them or not; or we may utter them 
and still not really pray in his 
name. In the name of Christ, 
means in the sphere of his author- 
ity and influence, of his word and 
his will. Hence, if we accept this 
prayer as coming from him, and 
resting upon his authority, we ap- 
proach God through him when we 
use it. And so in the very act of 
using it, and by virtue of that act, 
pray in his name. 

The bearing of this recorded 
form of prayer upon the question 
of written forms in general, is 
worthy of careful notice. With- 
out entering fully into the subject, 
it must suffice here to say that we 
ean not infer from it less than that, 
1, Forms are not essentially wrong. 
2. in some cases they are neces- 
sary. 3. In no case should they 


be slavishly and exclusively ad- 
hered to. 


Furturer Instructions Respecting 
Prayer. 5-13. 


(Peculiar to Luke. : 


8. because of his importu- 
nity.—This is also taught by the 
apostle in various phrase, such as 
“pray without ceasing,” “ praying 
always,” “praying every-where.” 
Why this importunity is necessary, 
is a hard question for philosophy, 
to which the whole subject of 
prayer is a mystery, but is easy for 
faith. It deepens the sense of de- 
pendence upon God, and keeps us 
in his hallowing presence. 

9. Ask, and it shall be given 
you.—All these promises to the 
various stages of importunity— 
asking, seeking, knocking—are, of 
course, conditional upon a proper 
asking, 7. ¢., for the right things, 
in the right spirit, and with the 
right faith. 

13, how much more shall 


xi. 14-17.] 
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heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him ? 
“And he was casting out a 
devil, and it was dumb. And 
it came to pass, when the devil 
was gone out, the dumb spake ; 
and the people wondered. * But 
some of them said, He casteth 


out devils through Beelzebub the 
chief of the devils. And 
others, tempting him, sought of 
him a sign from heaven. ™” But 
he, knowing their thoughts, said 
unto them, Every kingdom di- 
vided against itself is brought to 
desolation ; and a house divided 


your heavenly Father ?—These 
verses are for the strengthening of 
faith, reminding those who pray, of 
the knowledge. of God as to their 
wants, of his fatherly relation and 
disposition towards them, and con- 
sequently of his readiness to be- 
stow needful blessings upon them— 
all of which are summed up and 
included in the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. We should therefore ask 
especially for this. 


CHARGED witH CASTING OUT 
14— 


JESUS 
DrviLs THROUGH BEELZEBUB. 
28. 

(Matt. xii. 22-45; Mark iii. 23- 

30.) 


14. it was dumb,—That is, the 
one possessed of the devil was 
dumb. Matthew makes known 
that he was also blind, 

15. Beelzebub, the chief of 
the devils.—The same as Satan, 
the prince of the power of the air. 

16. sought of him a sign 
from heavsen.—tThis verse is con- 
nected immediately with verse 29, 
where the “temptation” is no- 


demand for the sign was made 
now, but no regard was paid to it 
till later, when the turn of events 
drew the people closer about his 
person. 

17. Every kingdom divided 
against itself—tThis is the state- 
ment of a general truth, appli- 
cable, as immediately appears, to 
every social state. It subsists and 
is upheld by virtue of its unity. 
All its various and divergent inter- 
ests and policies must be unified as 
respects bodies and influences ex- 
ternal itself Thus only can it 
withstand assaults from without, 
and avoid the desolations that 
spring up from within. How often 
have the dangers arising in a goy- 
ernment, from bitter partisan strife, 
been averted by the belligerent at- 
titude of a foreign power, reviving 
the principle of unity, and absorb- 
ing minor differences in a common 


patriotism! It is only this higher 


junity that has enabled the church 


to survive the divisions which have 
so long marked and disgraced it. 
It has been divided, but not as re- 
spects its common foe. Alike and 
together all parties oppose the 


ticed. We may suppose that the | deadly enemics of Christ. 
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against a house falleth. “If 
Satan also be divided against 
himself, how shall his kingdom 
stand? because ye say that I 
cast out devils through Beelze- 
bub. And if I by Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by whom do your 
sons cast them out? therefore 
shall they be your judges. ” But 
if I with the finger of God east 
out devils, no doubt the king- 


a house against a house.— 
Less clear in expression than in 
Matthew, where it is a house 
against itself, which is evidently 
the meaning here—house repre- 
senting fumily. I can not at all 
agree with Van Oosterzee that the 
idea here is that of one literal 
house dashed against another! 
Not only is the language in Mat- 
thew against it, but it excludes the 
force of the word divided. 

18. If Satan be divided 
against himself, and in alliance 
with me in seeking to overthrow 
his power, he is consciously en- 
gaged (for he is presumed to un- 
derstand the consequences) in de- 
stroying his own kingdom. As 
this supposition can not be enter- 
tained, their charge is absurd, 

19. by whom do your sons 
cast them out?—The word sons 
here is equivalent to disciples. 
Whether they really did so or only 
pretended it, at any rate they as- 
sumed to cast out devils, and this 
fact must either silence the Phari- 
sees or commit them to the Very 
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dom of God is come upon you. 
7} When a strong man armed 
keepeth his palace, his goods are 
in peace: ” But when a stronger 
than he shall come upon him, 
and overcome him, he taketh 
from him all his armor wherein 
he trusted, and divideth his 
spoils. * He that is not with 
me is against me: and he that 
gathereth not with me scatter- 


alliance with Beelzebub that they 
were charging upon him. 

20. the finger of God.—Mean- 
ing the power of God, ealled in 
Matthew the Spirit of God. 

21. When a strong man 
armed.—By this figure he pro- 
ceeds to show what must be the 
real fact in the case. Satan is the 
strong man, keeping his place— 
carefully and vigilantly holding 
his fortress with all his forces 
about him. If now he is over- 
come, it can only be because a 
stronger than he has come 
upon him. 

23, He that is not with me.— 
Having shown that the devil: was 
not with him, and that he was like 
a strong man armed, he proceeds a 
step further to the positive antag- 
onism between them. He is not 
Jor me, nor is he neutral—he ig 
against me. While I believe 
this to be the special application 
of the language, and thus an ap- 
propriate conclusion to the argu- 
ment, I would not limit it to this. 


xi. 24-97.] 


eth. * When the unclean spirit 
is gone out of a man, he walketh 
through dry places, seeking rest; 
and finding none, he saith, I will 
return unto my house whence I 
came out. *And when he com- 
eth, he findeth it swept and gar- 
nished. Then goeth he, and 
taketh to him seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself; and 
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they enter in, and dwell there: 
and the last state of that man is 
worse than the first. 

“And it came to pass, as he 
spake these things, a certain 
woman of the company lifted up 
her voice, and said unto him, 
Blessed is the womb that bare 
thee, and the paps which thou 
hast sucked. *But he said, 


In terms, it is of universal applica- 
tion. 

24, When the unclean spirit 
is gone out.—The solemn and 
fearful language of these verses is 
applied by the Savior himself in 
Matthew to the Jewish people. 
We may understand that the spirit 
of idolatry had been cast out, but 
that in Pharisaism, traditionalism, 
self-righteousness, and the inveter- 
ate prejudices and malignant pas- 
sions engendered in them, they 
were worse than before, and that 
this state is permanent; the wicked 
spirits dwell there. We may also 
understand it of the reformation 
begun by John the Baptist, whose 
message was received at first with 
so much favor, giving promise of a 
general and thorough reform. But 
very soon the influence ended; the 
people lapsed into their old habits; 
cherished their old delusive hopes; 
and rejected, and finally crucified 
their Messiah—going on and down 
to an ever deeper degree of guilt, 
until at last the measure of their 
iniquity, and of its consequent sor- 
row, was full. 


The spirit of the lesson is appli- 
cable to every man, every church, 
and every people. Blessings, priv- 
ileges, opportunities, if 
proved, become the garnishing 
that invites the access of evil and 
misery. 

27. as he spake these things. 
—Perhaps the woman was influ- 
enced by the manner, more than the 
matter, of his address. 

lifted up her voice,—Interrupt- 
ing what he was saying, by her 
ejaculation. 

Blessed. We may presume that 
she was a mother, and was think- 
ing what a joy it must be to be the 
mother of such a son. 

28. rather, blessed.—He will 
not suffer the heart to rest upon 
any thing less than the chief good, 
Mary’s relation to him was a high 
honor, and one that might well 
cause that generation, and all gen- 
erations, to call her blessed. But 
there was something higher and 
better than that; something, too, 
that was accessible to all. To 
hear the word of God, and keep 


it, is better than to have been his 


unim- 
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Yea rather, blessed are they that 
hear the word of God, and keepit. 


”» And when the people were | 


gathered thick together, he be- 
gan to say, This is an evil gen- 
eration: they seek a sign; and 
there shall no sign be given it, 


prophet]. * For as Jonas was a 


29 rod mpodytod Rec. Omitted by Lach. 
Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


‘sion unto the Ninevites, so shall 


also the Son of man be to this 
generation. *! The queen of the 
south shall rise up in the judg- 
ment with the men of this gen- 
eration, and condemn them: for 


she came from the utmost parts 
but the sign of Jonas [the 


of the earth to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon; and, behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here. 
The men of Nineve shall rise 


mother—is the source of sweeter, 


deeper and more lasting blessing 
than can spring from any relation 
of the flesh. 
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(Compare Matt. xii. 38-42; vi. 
23.) 


29. they seek a sign.—(See 
verse 16.) The popular enthusiasm 
occasioned by the healing of the 
dumb demoniac, which is more 
clearly shown in’ Matthew (chap. 
“xii. 23) led the Pharisees to make 
this demand for a sign from heaven 
—an intimation to the people that 
the signs which he had given were 
deceptive. They insisted, we may 
presume, that his works did not 
prove his claims; that they might 
be due to Satanic agency; that the 
fact that they were all connected 
with the earth was suspicious; and, 
in a word, that one who pretended 
to have come from heaven should 


give a sign from heaven. Perhaps 


they had no definite idea as to 
what that sign should be, but it 
must be some exhibition of power 
that should manifest itself in the 
sky—perhaps in the sun—or on the 
face of the moon. Now, what was 
the evil in this? I answer that 
evidently it proceeded from cor- 
rupt motives, and showed darkened 
and abandoned hearts. It was a 
tempting of Christ (see verse 16) to 
confound the understandings, and 
compel the submission of those 
whose hearts refused to be con- 
vinced. In other words, it was ex- 
actly in the line of the devil’s own 
temptations in the wilderness—an 
enticement of the Savior to aban- 
don his own character of goodness, 
and his sacred purpose of ground- 
ing his authority in the Jove of his 
subjects, and to advance himself 
by vulgar displays and intellectual 
compulsion. 

but the sign of Jonas.—See 
note on chap. ii. 34. 

31, 32.—The meaning of these 
verses is substantially the same as 
chap. x. 12-15, where see notes. 


xi. 38-36.] 


up in the judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn 
it: for they repented at the 
preaching of Jonas; and, be- 
hold, a greater than Jonas is 
here. * No’ man, when he hath 
lighted a candle, putteth it in a 
secret place, neither under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick, that 
they which come in may see the 
light. “The light of the body 


34 oov Added by Lach. Tisch. T. S. Greén, 
Alford, Tregelles. 
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is| the: thy| eye: [therefore] 
when thine eye is single, thy 
whole body also is full of light; 
but when thine eye is evil, thy 
body also is full of darkness. 
* Take heed therefore that the 
light which is in thee be not 
darkness. “If thy whole body 
therefore be full of light, having 
no part dark, the whole shall be 
full of light, as when the bright 


34 obv Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T. 8. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


33. No man, when he hath 
lighted a candle.—The object 
here is to point out to those seek- 
ing a sign, the concealed darkness 
of their own hearts. He does this 
by comparing their case with that 
of a man lighting a candle. He 
does not put it in a secret place 
' (literally, in a crypt or cellar) nor 
under a bushel—because, then, 
though he would still have the can- 
dle, he would have no light; the 
room would be dark. Hence, he 
puts it on a candlestick, above all 
obstructions to the rays, that they 
which come in may see the 
light. Now what the candle is to 
the room, the eye is to the body. 
Literally, the candle of the body 
(the same word in the original as 
before) is thy eye. 

when thine eye is single.—It 
is like the candle on the candle- 
stick. Hvyery thing is revealed by 
it clearly: objects are seen as they 
are, and in their true relation. The 
evil eye is double: it sees things 

15 


in confused outline, and mingled 
together out of their proper rela- 
tion. This was the condition of 
the mental eye of the Pharisees, 
which—and not the natural eye— 
is the real object compared. Their 
vision was double, embracing in 
one view God and mammon, and 
confusing the predictions concern- 
ing Christ with their own false and 
carnal desires. They were, there- 
fore, warned (verse 35) to take 
heed that the light which was 
in them, and which was already so 
greatly obscured, should not be- 
come total darkness. 

36, If thy whole body.—The 
idea is, if the eye be perfectly sin- 
gle—if the heart be simple and un- 
reserved in its devotion to God, 
leaving no part dark—no nook or 
corner to be occupied by prejudice 
or passion—then the light of God’s 
truth will illuminate the whole 
inner man, just as the outer man is 
lighted by the bright shining of 
a candle, 
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shining of a candle doth give 
thee light. 

37And as he spake, a [certain] 
Pharisee besought him to dine 
with him: and he went in, and 
sat down to meat. ®*And when 
the Pharisee saw it, he mar- 
velled that he had not first 
washed before dinner. “®And 
the Lord said unto him, Now do 
ye Pharisees make clean the 


87 11s Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. 8. Green, 
Alford, Tregelles. 


JEsus IN THE HovsE oF A PHARISEE, 
37-54, 


(Compare Matt. xxiii. 23-33.) 


Our Savior came to condemn sin 
and to make known the truth. 
Hence it was often necessary to re- 
peat on one occasion what he had 
delivered on another. The condi- 
tion and attitude of the hearers be- 
ing the same, of course the appro- 
priate truth must be the same, and 
be delivered in substantially the 
same terms. We are not surprised, 
consequently, to find the woes here 
pronounced, repeated at a later 
period to different hearers but the 
same class of hearers. (See Matt., 
as above.) 

37. to dine with him.-—Strictly 
speaking, to breakfast with him. 

38, marvelled that he had not 
washed.—The Pharisee, in his 
heart, is measuring the caster out 
of devils by his own little stand- 
ard! 


39, the Lord, reading his 


LUKE, 


[xi. 37-42. 


outside of the cup and the plat- 
ter; but your inward part is full 
of ravening and wickedness. 
Ye fools, did not he that made 
that which is without make that 
which is within also? “ But 
rather give alms of such things 
as ye have; and, behold, all 
things are clean unto you. 
“But woe unto you, Pharisees! 
for ye tithe mint and rue and all 
manner of herbs, and pass over 
judgment and the love of God: 


heart, said. . ye Pharisees make 
clean the outside.—The compari- 
son is not between the outside and 
inside of the cup, but between the 
outside of the cup and the inside 
of the man. This leads, in the 
next verse, to God’s relation to both 
the outer and inner man. If he. 
made both, why should you be so 
scrupulous about the one and so in- 
different to the other? And es- 
pecially, why should you think that 
this would please him ? 

41. But rather give alms.— 
If these Pharisees had heard, as 
perhaps they had, the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, they would 
know that from the lips of Jesus 
this word would have a deeper 
meaning than the mere formal or 
constrained bestowal of ‘ chari- 
ties,’ that it would reach down into 
the very depths of love—fulfilling 
all the law, and making all things 
clean indeed unto them.- 

42. But woe unto you.—I re- 
gard the language as prophetic 


xi, 43-46,] 


these ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other un- 
done. * Woe unto you, Phari- 
sees! for ye love the uppermost 
seats in the synagogues, and 
greetings in the markets. “ Woe 
unto you, [scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites !] for ye are as graves 


44 ypapuparteis Kai Paprcacor, Umoxpitai Rec. 
Omitted by Tisch. T, S. Green, Alford, Tre- 
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which appear not, and the men 
that walk over them are not 
aware of them. 

“Then answered one of the 
lawyers, and said unto him, 
Master, thus saying thou re- 
proachest us also. “And _ he 
said, Woe unto you also, ye 
lawyers! for ye lade men with 
burdens grievous to be borne, 
and ye yourselves touch not the 


rather than judicial, though both 
elements are, doubtless, to some ex- 
tent involved. Woe, 7. e., calamity, 
sorrow, will be to you, is treasured 
up for you—you are treasuring it 
up for yourselves. 

- for ye tithe mint.— You satisfy 
yourselves by excessive scrupulous- 
ness about little things, and pass 
over—as being after this no lon- 
ger necessary—judgment and the 
love of God. The word judg- 
mem here is equivalent to justice, 
equity; and involves the whole 
duty to man; in the same way the 
love of God covers all that is owed 
to him; and if we may take the 
“ faith”’ mentioned by Matthew as 
showing what they owed to ¢hem- 
selves, we shall have a better con- 
ception of the utter inadequacy 
of their small services, albeit, those 
services were such as they ought 
to have done. 

43. ye love the uppermost 
seats.—Their empty formality was 
supplemented by pride. 

44, ye are as graves which 
appear not.—They were hypo 


crites, concealing by outward show 
and profession the corruption of 
their hearts. The correct text, 
which does not contain the brack- 
eted words, is consistent with the 
fact that the “lawyers” mentioned 
in the next verse were the same 
as the scribes, a point which is 
obscured by the received read- 
ing. 

45. thou reproachest us also. 
—The lawyer perceived that at 
least a part of what the Master 
condemned was embraced in the 
doctrine which he and his class 
were accustomed to teach, and that 
it implied, therefore, a reproach 
upon them. He seems to have 
thought that he had been un- 
guarded in his expressions—that 
he could not have been aware of 
the bearing of his words—and that 
a gentle reminder would induce 
him to modify them! 

46. ye lade men with bur-. 
dens,—'Chese burdens were the law, 
as interpreted by tradition and en- 
forced in ritualism. This was rig- 
idly inculeated, but not kept by 
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burden with one of your fingers. 
“Woe unto you! for ye build 
the sepulchers of the prophets, 
and your fathers killed them. 
Truly ye bear witness that ye 
allow the deeds of your fathers: 
for they -indeed killed them, 
and ye build [their sepulchers]. 
Therefore also said the wisdom 
of God, I will send them proph- 
ets and apostles, and some of 


48 avfav ra pynueta Rec. Omitted by 
Tisch. T.S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, &, B, 
D; Ui; a,b; e; 1; 1. 


them. “They say, and do not.” 
(Matt. xxiii. 3.) 

47, ye build the sepulchers 
of the prophets.—The pertinency 
of this as a condemnatory fact does 
not lie upon the surface, for here, 
indeed, it seems to be commenda- 
ble. But this was the very reason 
why the Pharisees did it. It ap- 
peared outwardly to men to be so 
good a deed—and to exhibit them 
as being in sympathy and fellow- 
ship with the old prophets, where- 
as, in truth, they were in heart and 
life in fellowship with the murder- 
-ers. Hence the Savior pictures the 
whole transaction from the killing 
of the prophets to the building of 
the sepulchers as one act, in which 
all conenrred, and for which all 
were guilty. The proof that they 
allowed the deeds of their fathers, 
and were themselves as wicked, 
would, before long, be supplied by 
their own overt acts. 


49, I will send them prophets 


them they shall slay and perse- 
cute: That the blood of all 
the prophets, which was shed 
from the foundation of the 
world, may be required of this 
generation; “From the blood 
of Abel unto the blood of Zach- 
arias, which perished between 
the altar and the temple: verily 
I say unto you, It shall be re- 
quired of this generation. © Woe 
unto you, lawyers! for ye have 
taken away the key of knowl- 
edge: ye entered not in your- 


and apostles, and their treatment 
of ‘these will show in what spirit 
they had built sepulchers. 

the wisdom of God is the Lord 
Jesus himself, amplifying and. ap- 
plying the prophecies of the Q. T. 
bearing on the same _ subject. 
(Compare 2 Chron. xxiv. 18-22; 
Matt. xxiii. 34.) 

50. the blood of all .the 


‘prophets.— ‘It belongs to the 


fearful earnestness of the divine 
retributive righteousness, that when 
a generation concurs in heart with 
the wickedness of an earlier gener- 
ation, it receives, in the final retri- 
bution of the accumulated guilt, as — 
well the punishment for its own, as 
also for the former sins which it 
had inwardly made itsown.” (Van 
Oosterzee. ) 

51. Zacharias——See 2 Chron. 
xxive 20s Bike 

52. the key of knowledge.— 
The means of acquiring a correct 
understanding of the Scriptures. 


xi. 53, 54; xii. 1, 2.] 
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selves, and them that were en- 
tering in ye hindered. And 
| as he said these things unto 
them : on his going out thence|, the 
scribes and the Pharisees began 
to urge him vehemently, and to 
provoke him to speak of many 
things: * Laying wait for him, 
[and seeking] to catch some- 
53 Aéyovtos S€ abrod taita mpds adtovs 
Rec. KaxeiBev é€edXOdvtos avtov Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles, &, B, C, L, 33, 
Coptic. 

54 kai Gntodvtes Rec. Omitted by Tisch. 


T.S. Green, Alford, &, B, L,1, 118, 181, 209, 
239, Coptie. 


thing out of his mouth, [that 
they might accuse him. ] 

XII. *In the meantime, when 
there were gathered together an 
innumerable multitude of peo- 
ple, insomuch that they trode 
one upon another, he began to 
say unto his disciples first of all, 
Beware ye of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. 
>For there is nothing covered, © 


54 va katnyopjowory abtod Rec. Omitted 
by Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, &, B, L, Cop- 
tic, A’thiopic. 


This the lawyers took away by 
their traditions and ceremonies, 
perverting the sense and making 
void the authority of the law. 
They entered not into this knowl- 
edge themselves, and by the weight 
of their official position and influ- 
ence hindered others. 

58. on his going out thence.— 
The scene which followed his leay- 
ing the Pharisee’s house shows how 
little good effect his words had had 
upon his hearers, and how hopeless 
was the prospect of reforming 
them. 


Discourse to His Discretes. 1-12. 


(For Parallels, see Notes.) 


1. In the meantime.—That is, 
while he was in the Pharisee’s 
house. It seems that notwith- 
standing the crowding of the multi- 
tude, his mind was so filled with 
the subject of the Pharisees’ per- 


nicious doctrine and bloody dispo- 
sition that he must first of all in- 
struct and strengthen his disciples 
respecting them. It would not be 
long before they would be called to 
endure the assaults of this power- 
ful body of men, and that without 
the benefit of his personal pres- 
ence. ‘This discourse is to prepare 
them for that great trial. 

Beware of the leaven.—In 
Matt. xvi. 12 the leaven is the doc- 
trine of Pharisees; here it is 
hypocrisy, from which we see, 
not only that their professions were 
hypocritical, but that the essence 
of their doctrine was hypocrisy; 
that being at once leaven and 
hypocrisy, its inevitable effect was 
to make hypocrites—to reproduce 
itself. 

2. nothing covered.—(Matt. x. 
26.) This verse and the following 
furnish an additional guard against 
hypocrisy by showing how worth- 
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that shall not be revealed; 
neither hid, that shall not be 
known. *Therefore whatsoever 
ye have spoken in darkness shall 
be heard in the light; and that 
which ye have spoken in the ear 
in closets shall be proclaimed 
upon the house-tops. ‘And I say 
unto you, my friends, Be not 
afraid of them that kill the 


body, and after that have no 


more that they can do. *° But I 
will forewarn you whom ye shall 
fear: Fear him, which after he 


hath killed hath power to cast 
into hell; yea, I say unto you, 
Fear him. ‘Are not five spar- 
rows sold for two farthings, and 
not one of them is forgotten be- 
fore God? 7 But even the very 
hairs of your head are all num- 
bered. Fear not [therefore] : 
ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. ‘Also I say unto you, 
Whosoever shall confess me be- 
fore men, him shall the Son of 


7 ovv Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T.S. Green, 
Alford, Tregelles. 


less are its attempted concealments. 
The mask is one day to be torn off, 
when all that is covered shall be 
revealed—made known—brought 
out into the light—proclaimed 
upon the house-tops. 

4. Be not afraid of them.— 
(Matt. x. 28) Having warned 
them against the character and 
doctrine of the Pharisees, he pro- 
ceeds to prepare his disciples for 
persecutions from them. Great as 
their hate and malignaney towards 
you will be, their power is limited 
—be not afraid. 

5. Fear him.—Fear to offend 
him .by hypocrisy, or to, dishonor 
him by unfaithfulness and insta- 
bility—for he hath power to 
cast into hell, Let no pressure 
of emergency, no imminency of 
danger, prevail on you to swerye ; 
yea, I say unto you—(repeated 
in this solemn way for emphasis)— 
fear him, 


6. five sparrows.—In thus fear- 
ing him, they need -fear nothing 
else. He would take care of them. 
Not even a single sparrow is for- 
gotten before him; the very small- 
est things connected with you are 
noted—the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered; and if 
such is God’s special providence 
over you, fear not. 

8. Whosoever shall confess 
me- before men.—(Matt. x. 32.) 
The special allusion is still to the 
time of persecution, when it would 
be dangerous to confess him, and 
when, therefore, the confession 
would be evidence of the greatest 
possible loyalty and devotion. 
While we may properly present 
and urge the promise connected 
with this as of universal applica- 
tion, we should not forget that it 
apples not to the mere fact of con- 
fession, but to that as springing 
out of the deep grounded root of 


xii 9, 10.] 
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man also confess before the an- 
gels of God: ® But he that de- 
nieth me before men shall be de- 
nied before the angels of God. 


faith and love. If it proceed from 
any thing else, it has no vital con- 
nection with the promise of recip- 
rocal confession on the part of the 
Savior 

9. he that denieth me.—This 
balancing truth is also qualified by 
the nature of its subject-matter. 
As the confession is to flow out a 
true fountain, and continue onward 
in a consistent practical life, so the 
- denial must be willful and endur- 
ing, thus manifesting a deliberate 
rejection of Christ. 

10. him that blasphemeth 
against the Holy Ghost.—Matt. 
xii. 31.) There are profound rea- 
sons why the same loving Father 
ean forgive blasphemy against 
the Son and not that against the 
Holy Spirit. But it is to be noted 
that the former can not be for- 
given without repentance, and that 
significant confession which has 
just been desiderated. And we 
may reverently conclude that the 
latter would also be pardonable 
provided these precedent condi- 
tions were complied with. The 
reason, therefore, does not lie in 
any difference of nature between 
the Son and the Spirit; it is not 
that the Son is less God, or the 
Spirit more sacredly and awfully 
divine—for we know that sins 
against the very God are pardona- 
ble. The reason, therefore, is this: 


“And whosoever shall speak a 
word against the Son of man, it 
shall be forgiven him: but unto 
him that blasphemeth against 


that from the very nature of this 
sin it is “impossible to renew the 
sinner again to repentance.” If 
that could be done, the blood of 
Christ would doubtless avail as in 
other cases, because that is suffi- 
cient to cleanse from all sin, and 
this is one. What, then, is the un- 
pardonable sin? In the first place, 
we must conclude that the blas- 
phemy of the text is not simply 
the uttered word against the Spirit. 
That is simply the sign of a pre- 
existent fact—a fact which might 
be evidenced even without words, 
and which is perfectly known to 
God independently of the words. 
Hence, as in the case of confession 
and denial in the preceding verses, 
the underlying heart and the cor- 
responding life are, so to speak, the 
essence of the uttered blasphemy; 
an essence which is not dependent 
for its character upon the logical 
“accident” of expression. All 
this being conceded, it is easy to 
perceive the identity of the sin 
mentioned in the text with that 
portrayed in Heb. vi. 4-6; and 
there it is the knowing and willful 
rejection and repudiation of the 
Holy Spirit by one who has par- 
taken of him, and enjoyed the light 
and blessing which he imparts. It 
is the deliberate casting out and 
casting away of the Gospel with 
all its redeeming influences and 
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the Holy Ghost it shall not be 
forgiven. “And when they 
bring you unto the synagogues, 
and unto magistrates, and pow- 
ers, take ye no thought how or 
what thing ye shall answer, or 
“what ye shall say: For the 


Holy Ghost shall teach you in 
the same hour what bs ought to 
say. 

* And one of the company 
said unto him, Master, speak to 
my brother, that he divide the 
inheritance with me. ‘And he 


powers, as presented and minis- 
tered by the Holy Spirit. Such a 
man can not possibly be brought 
to repentance, for the reason that 
he has placed himself beyond the 
reach of the forces which alone can 
induce repentance. The Pharisees, 
in attributing the Savior’s miracles 
to Beelzebub, gave evidence that 
they were on the confines, to say 
the least, of this awful state—that 
their hearts had almost reached 
the condition in which they would 
reject known truth, and repudiate 
the recognized power of God, 
rather than-accept Jesus as their 

Messiah... And it was the immi- 
-neney of this fearful peril that 
brought out the warning. (See 
Mark iii. 30.) In other words, I do 
not understand their saying that 
“he had an unclean spirit” as be- 
ing necessarily itself the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, but 
it was the occasion and inducement 
for the instruction and warning re- 
specting that sin. 

11, And when they bring you. 
—(Matt. x. 19.) This is a more 
direct pointing of the apostles to 
the trials that awaited them than 
that of verse 4. There they were 
_ intimated, here they are distinctly 
foretold, And as in, being ar. 


raigned before synagogues and 
magistrates, these unlettered and 
simple men would naturally feel 
anxious as to what they ought to 
say, he anticipates and prevents 
this by the promised aid of the 
Holy Ghost, thus leading them to 
courage (verse 4), and inculeating 
faith in divine assistance as the 
basis of that courage. 


PARABLE OF THE Ricu Foon. 13-21. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


13. Master, speak to my 
brother.—The presumption is that 
the brother was illegally retaining 
the whole of the estate left by their 
father; that the speaker had been 
eon over his wrongs while 
ietenton to the Savior, and had 
guddenly concluded to invoke his 
influence and authority to have 
them righted. It speaks something 
for him, notwithstanding the im-~ 
propriety of his request, that he 
thought a word from the Master 
would settle the matter. 

14, who made me a judge ?— 
Ne makes no inquiry about the 
facts; does not look for a moment 
at the circumstances or merits of 
the case; he simply and positively 
refuses to touch it—to have any 
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said unto him, Man, who made 
me a judge or a divider over 
you? ‘And he said unto them, 
Take heed, and beware of [all] 
covetousness: for a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possess- 
eth. ‘And he spake a parable 
unto them, saying, The ground 


of a certain rich man brought | 


15 tis 7A. Rec. wéons 7A. Lach. Tisch. T. 8. 
- Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


thing whatever to do with it. This 
was because it was outside the 
sphere of his mission. He had 
come to found the Church, and 
this was a matter that pertained to 
the State. The question of the 


man, however, showing, as it did, a| 


covetous disposition, is made the 
oceasion for delivering the follow- 
ing parable. Addressing himself 
to the multitude, he said, 

15. Take heed, and beware of 
all covetousness.—The word all 
in the corrected text indicates that 
this sin manifests itself in various 
ways—that there are many kinds 
‘of it (as is also implied in the ex- 
pressed particulars of the ninth 
commandment), and that they 
should beware of every kind. 

for a man’s life consisteth 
not in, and consequently can not 
be prolonged by means of the 
abundance of the things which 
he possesseth. This the parable 
immediately illustrates, and then 
in contrast with this basal earthly 
life, points in the end to the true 


forth plentifully: “And he 
thought within himself, saying, 
What shall I do, because I have 
no room where to bestow my 
fruits? ‘And he said, This 
will I do: I will pull down my 
barns, and build greater; and 
there will I bestow all my fruits 
and my goods. “And I will 
say to my soul, Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many 
years; take thine ease, eat, 


life, as actually consisting in riches 
“towards God.”’ 

16. The ground of a certain 
rich man.—It is to be carefully 
noticed that, so far as appears, his 
prosperity was all legitimate and 
innocent. The blessing of God 
was upon his ground, and it 
brought forth plentifully. 

17. he thought, or questioned, 
within himself, What shall I 
do?—Anxieties and -perplexities 
accumulated along with his treas- 
ures. ‘He was at ease without be- 
ing at rest.” At length he works 
out the problem, settles upon a plan 
that will give ample room for the 
storage of all his goods, and looks 
forward to the time when, having 
much goods laid up in store for 
many years, he can live in ease 
and luxury. Such is the provision 
which he will make for his seul. 
But wherein lies the covetousness 
of all this? He is not portrayed as 
desiring any*thing that was his 
neighbor's. It was only the pro- 
duce of his own fields for which 
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drink, and be merry. ” But 
God said unto him, Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be re- 
. quired of thee: then whose 
shall those things be, which 
- thou hast provided? *So is he 
that layeth up treasure for him- 
self, and is not rich toward 
God. 

#And he said unto his disci- 
ples, Therefore I say unto you, 
Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat; neither for 
the body, what ye shall put on. 
*% The life is more than meat, 
and the body is more than rai- 
ment. Consider the ravens: 
for they neither sow nor reap; 


he was providing barns. And 
again and again it is ‘‘my’’—‘‘my 
fruits,’ “my barns,” “my goods.” 
But in this, precisely, consisted the 
breaking of the law—not the let- 
ter, but the spirit of it. He was 
withholding from the poor that 
which according to the great law 
of love, was theirs. And so, in 
the sight of God, he was covetous- 
ly clinging to that which was his 
neighbor's. 

20. But God said unto him, 
Thou fool.—Every thing now is 
in contrast with the preceding : 
the worldly prudent man, if he has 
no higher wisdom, is a fool; many 
years—this night; much goods 
—whose shall they be? take 
thine ease—thy soul shall be 
required of thee. 


which neither have storehouse 
nor barn; and God _ feedeth 
them: how much more are ye 
better than the fowls? *And 
which of you [with taking 
thought] can add to his stature 
| one: a | cubit? *If ye then 
be not able to do that thing 
which is least, why take ye 
thought for the rest? * Con- 
sider the lilies how they | grow: 
they toil not, they spin not: 
neither spin nor weave|; and yet 
25 meptnv@y Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T.S. 
Green, D, 64, 225. 

25 éva Omitted by Tisch: T. S. Green, Al- 
ford, N, B, D, i, 1, Coptie, Sahidic. 

27 adgdver od Komig odd8 vier Rec. obre 


vyiOec ovte Vpaiver Tisch. T. S. Green, Al- 
ford, D, a, N. Syriac. 


21. rich toward God.—The ex- 
pression does not elsewhere oc- 
cur, but its meaning is evident. 
It is the contrast of heaping up 
treasures on earth for the se/f, 7. e., 
for the carnal earthly life. It is to 
be rich in faith, in love, in good 
works—to accumulate spiritual 


‘treasures for the, support of the 


spiritual and eternal life. 


Tus Lire or Trust. 22-48, 
( Matt. vi. 25-33.) 


22. Take no thought—be not 
anxious—for your life, i. e., for 
the support of your life. The 
whole section is but an expansion 
of this lesson, with considerations 
tending to its hearty and practical 
acceptance, 


xii, 28-36.] 
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1 Zee 


I say unto you, that Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. *If then 
God so clothe the grass, which is 
to-day in the field, and to-mor- 
row is cast into the oven; how 
much more will he clothe you, O 
ye of little faith? *And seek 
not ye what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink, neither be 
ye of doubtful mind. ® For all 
these things do the nations of 
the world seek after: and your 
Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things. 

But rather seek ye | the 
kingdom of God: his kingdom|; 
and [all] these things shall be 
added unto you. * Fear not, 


little flock; for it is your Fa- 
ther’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom. “Sell that ye 
have, and give alms; provide 
yourselves bags which wax not 
old, a treasure in the heavens 
that faileth not, where no thief 
approacheth, neither moth cor- 
rupteth. For where your 
treasure is, there will your heart 
be also. * Let your loins be 
girded about, and your lights 
burning; “And ye yourselves 
like unto men that wait for their 
lord, when he will return from 
the wedding ; that when he com- 

31 Bac. Tod @eot Rec. 
Tisch. T. 8. Green, Alford; Tregelles. 


31 mévra Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. 8. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


31. But rather seek ye his 
kingdom.—Not in preference to 
other seeking, but to the exclusion 
of it. The mind and heart are to 
be so taken up with this that all 
other interests will be absorbed by 
it. “To seek the kingdom of God 
is to seek those blessings which 
are expressed in the Lord’s Prayer, 
and of which the corresponding 
righteousness is delineated in the 
Sermon on the Mount.” (Lange.) 

32. little flock. —Indicating 
their weakness and dependence, 
and his relation to them as Shep- 
herd. 

33. a treasure in the heavens. 
—Kqguivalent to being “rich to- 
wards God” (verse 21). 

34, where your treasure is,— 


It was so with the rich fool (verse 
19), and it is exemplified and con- 
firmed by all experience. 

35. Let your loins be girded.— 
This and the following verses point 
out the necessity of being (1) 
thoroughly and (2) constantly pre- 
pared for the return of the Savior, 
and (3) the blessedness of watch- 
ing for it. 

36. when he shall return 
from the wedding,—In Matthew 
xxv. he is represented as coming to 
the wedding. We thus have two 
sides of the one great fact. While 
absent, he is in joy and felicity— 
comparable to the festal delights 
of a wedding; when he returns, 
those who are ready shall enter 
into his joys, and this, for them, is 


Bao. avrod Lach. . 
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eth and knocketh, they may 
open unto him immediately. 
** Blessed are those servants, 
whom the lord when he cometh 
shall find watching: verily I say 
unto you, that he shall gird him- 
self, and make them to sit down 
to meat, and will come forth and 
serve them. “And if he shall 
come in the second watch, or 
come in the third watch, and 
find them so, blessed are | those 
servants: they!. ™And_ this 
know, that if the goodman of 
the house had known what hour 
the thief would come, he would 
have watched, and not have suf. 
fered his house to be broken 
through. “Be ye [therefore] 
ready also: for the Son of man 
cometh at an hour when ye 


38 ot SodAo. Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, N, B, D, L, ete., N. Syriac, ete. 


think not. ‘Then Peter said 
[unto him], Lord, speakest thou 
this parable unto us, or even to 
all? “And the Lord said, Who 
then is that faithful [and] wise 
steward, whom his Lord shall 
make ruler over his household, 
to give them their portion of 
meat in due season? “ Blessed 
is that servant, whom his lord 
when he cometh shall find so do- 
ing. “Of a truth I say unto 
you, that he will make him 
ruler over all that he hath. 
* But and if that servant say in 
his heart, My lord delayeth his 
coming ; and shall begin to beat 
the men-servants and maidens, 


40 otv Rec. Omitted by Lach. T. §. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 

41 a’7o Rec. Omitted by Lach. T. Ss. 
Green, Tregelles. 

42 kai Rec. 6 Lach. Tisch. 7. S. Green, 
Alford, Tregelles. 


the beginning of the feast; it is 
also the consummation of the mar- 
riage. 

39. if the goodman,—The 
word in the original is not express- 
ive of any moral quality. = It 
means simply head of the house or 
Jamily. Had known at what 
hour the thief would come. 
The disciples are in this parable 
the goodman, and the Savior the 
thief—the point of comparison be- 
ing simply the uncertainty of the 
time of his coming, and the conse- 
quent necessity for constant Vigi- 
lance. 


41. unto us or even unto 
all ?—“ Our Lord does not answer 
the question directly, but proceeds 
with his discourse, so as to furnish 
it with an answer, viz., that in its 
highest sense it applies to his apos- 
tles and ministers, inasmuch as to 
them most has been given as the 
stewards, but that its application is 
gradationally downwards through 
all those who know their Master's 
will, even to the lowest, whose 
measure both of responsibility and 
of reward is more limited.” (Al- 
ford.) 
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and to eat and drink, and to be 
drunken; “The lord of that 
servant will come in a day when 
he looketh not for him, and at an 
hour when he is not aware, and 
will cut him in sunder, and will 
appoint him his portion with the 
unbelievers. *And that servant, 
which knew his Lord’s will, and 
prepared not himself, neither did 
according to his will, shall be 


beaten with many stripes. “ But 
he that knew not, and did com- 
mit things worthy of stripes, 
shall be beaten with few stripes. 
For unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall be much re- 
quired: and to whom men have 
committed much, of him they 
will ask the more. 

**T am come to send fire on 
the earth; and what. will I, if 


46. will cut him in sunder.—I 
understand this definite to be put 
. for an indefinite punishment, and 
the sense to be, he will punish him 
with terrible severity. 

-his portion with unbelievers. 
—In Matthew ‘with the hypo- 
crites.” Note the stages of de- 
elension: 1. A servant of the Lord; 
2. An evil thought in his heart; 
resulting 3. In gross wickedness ; 
which ends 4. In awful retribution. 
Note also that the average of the 
life is not taken, but he is judged 
by what he és when the Lord 
comes. 

48, that servant that knew 
not,—I understand, not absolute, 
but relative or comparative igno- 
yance. All, even the heathen, have 
some light, or else are willingly ig- 
norant, and hence responsible for 
not knowing. 

of him much will be required. 
—Literally, more will be required, 
meaning more than of those to 
whom little has been given.” Some 
understand, more than was given 
will be required, in harmony with 


the doctrine taught in the parable 
of the talents. That truth, how- 
ever, is not brought forward here— 
the basal instructions having refer- 
ence in this place to ruling (verse 
42), and not to increase of goods. 


Tus Errect or tHE Savior’s Mris- 
ston. 49-53. 


(For Parallels, see Notes.) 


49. I am come to send fire on 
the earth.—The meaning of this 
verse is quite obscure. In the first 
place, the translation of the origi- 
nal is difficult. Some of the vari- 
ous renderings which have been 
proposed are: “I came to put fire 
in the earth; and what wish I 
more, since it is already kindled me 
(Wakefield.) ‘I am come to send 
fire to this land; and what do I 
wish—that it were already kin- 
dled?” (Dickinson.) “1 came to 
send fire on the earth; and what 
will 1? would that it were already 
kindled!” (Alford.) ‘“ How much 
do I-wish that it were already kin- 
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dled!” (Shedd.) “What do I 
wish? Would that it were already 
kindled!”” (Van Oosterzee.) By 
comparing these renderimgs it will 
be seen, disregarding minor differ- 
ences, that one class of them repre- 
sent the fire as already kindled, and 
the Savior as asking what he 
wishes more since this object of 
his coming is accomplished. The 
other, that the fire was not yet 
kindled, and what he wished was 
that it might be. The common 
version and the Bible Union, which 
agrees substantially with it, repre- 
sent the kindling as hypothetically 
accomplished—‘ what will I, if it 
be already kindled?”—meaning, I 
suppose, “If this object of my com- 
ing has been attained, what will I 
do next?” “what remains to be 
done?” or, as Wakefield, “ what 
wish I more?” It appears, then, 
that the weight of authority is 
about balanced, and that the origi- 
nal will bear either rendering; and 
from this, that we can not deter- 
mine from the structure of the sen- 
tence whether the fire was yet kin- 
dled or not. Can we now deter- 
mine this from the subject-matter ? 
Unfortunately the difficulties here 
are also very great. The word fire, 
which must control the meaning, is 
of course metaphorical, and we are 
left in uncertainty as to which of 
its properties is referred to. Fire 
illuminates, warms, consumes, and, 
as a consequenve of its consuming 
power, it purifies. But which of 
these properties are we to under- 
stand as alluded to in the text? 


LUKE. 


[xii. 49. 


Bengel answers: “A fire tobe de- 
sired, a fire of spiritual warmth.” 
Alford: ‘ The fire is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit.” Barnes: “ Fire, here, 
is the emblem of discord and con- 
tention, and consequently of calam- 
ities.” Scott: “ Bitter and furious 
| persecution.” Van  Oosterzee: 
‘““The-extraordinary movement of 
mind which Christ should bring to 
pass when his Gospel should every- 
where be proclaimed. As fire has 
on the one hand a warming and 
purifying, but on the other a dis- 
solving and destroying force, not 
otherwise is it with the manifesta- 
tion of Christ, of which the Gospel 
bears testimony. It is, however, by 
no means to be denied that the Say- 
ior has in mind the latter rather 
than the former side of the fact.” 
For myself, 1 do not think “the 
gift of the Holy Spirit” is meant, 
because (1) that was to be the re- 
sult, not of Christ’s coming, but of 
his returning (John xvi. 7); (2) 
the phrase “on the earth” seems 
to include all classes and charac- 
ters, whereas the gift of the Spirit 
was limited to one class. I think, 
therefore, that the view of Van 
Oosterzee, given above, is substan- 
tially correct. The influence of 
the Savior’s teaching and works had 
already kindled a fire in the public 
mind, which would yet blaze out 
and burn with increasing intensity. 
At any rate, it seemed to be suffi- 
ciently kindled, and if so—if the 
appearances were not deceptive— 
if the truth had really taken hold 
of the popular heart, then that 
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it be already kindled? ® But I 
_have a baptism to be baptized 
with; and how am I straitened 
till it be accomplished! ® Sup- 
pose ye that I am come to give 
peace on earth? I tell you, 
Nay; but rather division: ° For 
from henceforth there shall be 
five in one house divided, three 
_ against two, and two against 
three. The father shall be di- 
vided against the son, and the 
son against the father; the 
mother against the daughter, 
and the daughter against the 
mother; the mother-in-law 
against her daughter-in-law, and 


and 


part of his mission was accom- 
plished. 

50. I have a baptism to be 
baptized with—Alluding to his 
sufferings and death. The lan- 
guage is, to some extent, responsive 
to the question he had just asked. 
If the fire that I came to send has 
indeed been kindled, then the next 
_ act of the great tragedy is impend- 
ing—I must die. 

how am I straitened.—What a 
burden rests upon my heart till it 
be accomplished! Thus awful was 
the very shadow of Gethsemane’s 
sorrows | 

51, Suppose ye that I came to 
send peace on earth ?—(Matt. x. 
34.) This could only be done by 
lulling men to rest in their sins—I 
had no such purpose. Note here 
that the “peace” is outward in 


the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law. 

And he said also to the peo- 
ple, When ye see a cloud rise 
out of the west, straightway ye 
say, There cometh a shower ; 
and so itis. °And when ye see 
the south wind blow, ye say, 
There will be heat; and it com- 
eth to pass. Ye hypocrites, 
ye can discern the face of the 
sky and of the earth; but how 
is it that ye do’not discern this 
time? § Yea, and why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is 
right? 


contrast with that proclaimed by 
the angels, which was the peace of 
God in the mind and heart. Ob- 
serve, too, the phrase on earth as 
explanatory of verse 49. 

53, The father.—Read the whole 
verse without the articles—father 
against son, etc. 


REPROACHES FOR BLINDNESS. 
(Compare Matt. xvt. 2.) 


54, When ye see a cloud.—As 
they used their common sense and 
reason in respect to material 
things, and were guided thereby to 
correct conclusions, they might, 
in the same way, have discerned 
this time, and learned the signifi- 
cance of all that was transpiring. 
They ought, therefore, to think for 
themselves, and not be swerved in 
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—— 


When thou goest with thine 
adversary to the magistrate, as 
thou art in the way, give dili- 
gence that thou mayest be de- 
livered from him; lest he hale 
thee to the judge, and the judge 
deliver thee to the officer, and 


the officer cast thee into prison. 
I tell thee, thou shalt not de- 
part thence, till thou hast ae 
the very last mite. 

XIII. *There were present at 
that season some that told him 
of the Galilzans, whose blood 


their judgment by the influence of 
their evil and prejudiced teachers. 

58. When thou goest with 
thine adversary.—(Matt. v. 25.) 
Repeated from the Sermon on the 
Mount. This is perhaps to be un- 
derstood generally without any de- 
signed special application. 
ever, it is vitally connected with 
the preceding verses, 7. e., sug- 
gested by or growing out of them 
(a point. about which there is 
doubt), then the implication of an- 
tagonism between him and the Jew- 
ish teachers (verse 57 and note) is 
probably the key to the application, 
They were regarding him as their 
“adversary,” and are enjoined to 
give diligence while in the way 
—while the opportunity lasted—to 
be delivered from him, i. e., from 
the judgments which he would else 
inflict upon them. Alford’s spirit- 
ualizing of the text is wholly be- 
side the mark. He makes the law 
of God the adversary; God, the 
magistrate ; repentance and faith, 
the way; and the Son, the judge— 
meanings entirely beyond the reach 
of the parties addressed. 


If, how- 


Tue SLAvGHTERED GALILEANS, AND 
PaRaBLE oF THE Barren Fig 
Tree. 1--10. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


1. at that season—About the 
time at which the foregoing dis- 
course was delivered, there were 
present (xapycar, there came, as 
in Acts xii. 20) some that told him 
(anayyirrovees avra, brought him 
the news); the deed had recently 
been committed, and this was the 
first intelligence he had had of it~ 
of the Galileans. We have not 
elsewhere any account of this 
slaughter. It may be presumed 
that these Galileans, who were in 
Jerusalem at the time, making sac- 
rifices in the temple, were charged 
with some crime, which the proc- 
urator considered worthy of death. 
Indifferent himself to the sacred 
services of the temple, they were 
slain by his order while jn the act 
of sacrificing. It has been sug- 
gested that, as these men belonged 
to Herod’s jurisdiction, this act of 
Pilate’s was the cause of the en- 
mity between the two  tetrarchs 
(Luke xxiii. 12), an enmity which 
was healed by Pilate’s subsequent 
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Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices. ?And [Jesus] answer- 
ing said unto them, Suppose ye 
that these Galilzeans were sinners 
above all the Galileeans, because 
they. suffered such things? ‘I 
tell you, Nay; but, except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise per- 
ish. *Or those eighteen, upon 


2 6 'Inaots Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T.S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


observance of punctilio in sending 
Jesus to Herod (xxiii. 7). 

2. sinners above all.—iIt is 
noteworthy that the Savior pro- 
nounces no judgment upon Pilate’s 
act, sacrilegious though it was; and 
for the same reason, no doubt, that 
applied in chap. xii. 14 (see note 
there). But knowing their thoughts 
he combats the opinion which is 
always the popular one, that suffer- 
ings are the consequence and there- 
fore the evidence of excessive 
wickedness. 

3. I tell you, Nay—Awfully 
as they suffered, they were no worse 
than you are; and except you re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish 
—perish in the same way, by the 
Roman sword. How literally and 
terribly was this prediction ful- 
filled! 

4, the tower in Siloam.—A 
tower connected with some of the 
puildings that surroundéd the pool, 

-and hence said to be in Siloam. 
The calamity here mentioned was 
not upon Galileans but inhabitants 
of Jerusalem—and the likewise 


whom the tower in Siloam fell, 
and slew them, think ye that 
they were sinners above all men 
that dwelt in Jerusalem? °I 
tell you, Nay: but, except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise per- 
ish. 

® He spake also this parable ; © 
A certain man had, a fig tree 
planted in his vineyard; and he 
came and sought fruit thereon, 


may point to the fall of the city 
and the consequent perishing of 
the inhabitants. The underlying 
truth for all men in all ages is, that 
the impenitent shall certainly and 
awfully perish. 

6. He spake also this parable. 
—It is not necessary to seek for 
the’ correspondence of the various 
details of the parable—the vine- 
yard, the fig tree, the owner, the 
dresser, etc. It is sufficient if we 
perceive, what is obviously true, 
that the fig tree represents the Jew- 
ish people, who, notwithstanding 
the privileges ‘and blessings be- 
stowed upon them, had failed to 
bring forth fruits of righteousness. 
God had borne with them a long 
time—the definite three years (a 
long time in the life of a fig tree) 
being put for an indefinite; but 
his long-suffering and forbearance 
were about to end; one more last 
and best opportunity would be 
given, and if they failed to im- 
prove that, they should be cut off. 
As we thus reach the obvious sense 
and practical application of the 
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and found none. ™ Then said he 
unto the dresser of his.vineyard, 
Behold, these three years I come 
seeking fruit on this fig tree, and 
find none: cut it down; why 
cumbereth it the ground? 
*And he answering said unto 
him, Lord, let it alone this year 
also, till I shall dig about it, and 
dung it: *And if it bear fruit, 
well: and if not, then after that 
thou shalt cut it down. “And 
he was teaching in one of the 
synagogues on the sabbath. 
“And, behold, [there was] a 
woman which had a spirit of in- 


11 jv Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T.S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 
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firmity eighteen years, and was 
bowed together, and could in no 
wise lift up herself. ™And when 
Jesus saw her, he called her to 
him, and said unto her, Woman, © 
thou art loosed from thine in- 
firmity. ‘And he laid his hands 
on her: and immediately she 
was made straight, and glorified 
God. “And the ruler of the 
synagogue answered with indig- 
nation, because that Jesus had 
healed on the sabbath day, and 
said unto the people, There are 
six days in which men ought to 
work; in them therefore come 
and be healed, and not on the 
sabbath day. % |The Lord 


parable, there is no need to press 
its various minutiz. Beautiful as 
these are for the rounding and fill- 
ing up of the parable, if we at- 
tempt fancifully to apply them, we 
must exhibit what is not,and never 
was, true—a difference between the 
Father and the Son. 


Heauine or A Woman on tue Sap- 
BATH. 10-17. 
(Peculiar to Luke.) 
11. a spirit of infirmity.—It is 
difficult to determine whether this 
was a case of demoniac possession. 


Verse 16 would seem to indicate it,- 


but does not necessarily imply it, 
Compare Paui’s thorn in the flesh, 
a messenger of Satan (2 Cor. xii. 
7). Against this, too, is the fact 
that he laid his hands on her, which 


is not recorded of him elsewhere 
in the healing of demoniacs. 

14, the ruler.. answered with 
indignation.—He believed or pre- 
tended to believe that the Sabbath 
had been desecrated, and that the 
benefit which the woman had re- 
ceived could not justify this, espe- 
cially as there were six other days 
in which such works might law- 
fully be done. He seems, however, 
to have been afraid to express his 
indignation directly to the Savior, 
but murmurs it to the people in 
his hearing—willing to wound, but 
afraid to strike. ; 

15. hypocrites,—It was not eon- 
scientious reverence for the Sub- 
bath that actuated them, for they 
had no scruple about acts that tra- 
dition permitted, and it was only the 


xiii, 15-22.] 


then: But the Lord | answered 
him, and said, | Thou hypocrite : 
Hypocrites, | doth not each one 
of you on the sabbath loose his 
ox or his ass from the stall, and 
lead him away to watering? 
%And ought not this woman, be- 
ing a daughter of Abraham, 
whom Satan hath bound, lo, 
these eighteen years, be loosed 
from this bond.on the sabbath 
day? “And when he had said 
these things, all his adversaries 
were ashamed: and all the peo- 


15 otv Ree. 
Tregelles, 

15 vaoxpira Ree, wtmoxpirai Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 
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ple rejoiced for all the glorious 
things that were done by him. 

1 Then said he, Unto what is 
the kingdom of God like? and 
whereunto shall I resemble it? 
*Tt is like a grain of mustard 
seed, which a man took, and cast 
into his garden; and it grew, 
and waxed a great tree; and 
the fowls of the air lodged in 
the branches of it. ”And again 
he said, Whereunto shall I liken. 
the kingdom of God? “It is 
like leaven, which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of 
meal, till the whole was leav- 
ened. And he went through 
the cities and villages, teaching, 


Lord’s disregard of tradition, in 
acting outside of its allowance, 
that moved their indignation. (See 
notes, chap. xiv. 5.) 


Tue Kinevom or Gop. 18-80. 
(Matt. xiii. 31-33.) 


These apt similitudes of the 
kingdom had been used by him on 
a former occasion (see Matthew), 
and were again appropriate here to 
confirm the incipient faith of the 
people (verse 17) in his final tri- 
umph over all his adversaries. 

19, like a grain of mustard 
seed.—The point of comparison is 
the smallness of the beginning of 
the kingdom, and its vital property 
of self-development or growth, re- 
sulting at length in a great, shel- 
tering, stable power. The compar- 


ison is true of it as an outward his- 
torical institution, and also as an 
inward individual influence. 

21. It is like leaven.—The fun- 
damental thought—the expansion 
and enlargement of the kingdom— 
is the same as in the previous par- 
able. Historically, they may each 
characterize more especially its own 
period, or the one be more perfectly 
descriptive of one stage, and the 
other of another, in the growth and 
fortunes. of the church. Say, for 
example, the one culminating in 
the time of Constantine, the other 
at the period of the Reformation. 
The preceding, intervening and 
succeeding periods being covered 
by other parables, as set forth in 
order in Matt. xiii. In its personal 


| application, the parable of the 
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[xiii 23, 24. 


and journeying toward Jerusa- 
lem. ™ Then said one unto him, 
Lord, are there few that be 
saved? And he said unto them) 


*Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate: for many, I say 
unto you, will seek to enter in, 
and shall not be able. * When 


leaven indicates the gradual assim- 
ilation of the whole nature to the 
sanctifying influence of the Gospel. 
It is also suggestive of the fact, con- 
firmed by observation and experi- 
ence, that the sanctified nature re- 
_ tains its natural characteristics. 
Different kinds of meal may be all 
alike leavened, but they themselves 
‘are not thereby made alike. So 
with men. Compare Peter, John, 
Paul and others. 


ConDITION UPON WHICH THE KING- 
DOM IS TO BE ENTERED. 23-29. 


(Compare Matt. vii. 13.) 


23. Lord, are.there few that 
be saved 2—We know not who it 
was that put this question, nor what 
was the occasion that suggested it. 
The answer is a repetition from the 
Sermon on the Mount, with varia- 
tions and additions of great impor- 
tance. 

24, Strive to enter in—In 
Matthew it is simply “Enter ye 
in.’ Here, by the word in the 
original, the most intense earnest- 
ness of effort is enjoined, as though 
the entering in were contested by 
violent and powerful oppouents. 
In Matthew the gate was “ strait,” 
Z. e., narrow, contracted, and there- 
fore difficult to enter; here it is 
equally the strait gate, and in addi- 
tion the approaches to it obstructed, 


as it were, by hostile and resolute 
antagonists. 

the strait gate, like the narrow 
way of Matthew, is suggestive for 
practical application of that nar- 
row line of safety stretching be- 
tween the extremes of danger lying 
on either side. ‘Truth is perverted 
by partisans who strain it away 
from its calm equipoise, now in this 
direction, now in that. Ordinan- 
ces are corrupted and nullified at 
the same time by different sects— 
one making every thing of them, 
the other reacting to the opposite 
extreme, and making nothing of 
them. In practical life it is the 
same—religious society vacillating 
from stringency to license, and 
from license back to stringency. 
The consequence is that al/ this re- 
ligious influence is against the 
man who is occupying the medium 
ground. He is between the two 
fires, and he must agonize, strive, 
fight, if he would enter in at or 
through the strait gate. 

many will seek to enter in— 
A comparison of this clause with. 
the preceding (in the original) re- 
veals this difference, that the for- 
mer reads literally: “Strive to en- 
ter into... through the strait 
gate ;”’ the latter, “Many will seek 
to enter into... and shall not be 
wble.” If now we fill up the hiatus 
after into with “the kingdom,” or 


xiii. 25-29.] 


once the master of the house is 
risen up, and hath shut to the 
door, and ye begin to stand with- 
out, and to knock at the door, 
saying, Lord, Lord, open unto 
us; and he shall answer and say 
unto you, I know you not whence 
ye are: * Then shall ye begin 
to say, We have eaten and 
drunk in thy presence, and thou 
‘hast taught in our streets. 
7 But he shall say, I tell you, I 


“the kingdom of God,” which is 
_ evidently understood (see verse 28), 
we perceive at once that the text 
does not say nor mean that many 
will seek to enter in at the strait 
gate, and shall not be able—but 
that they seek to enter heaven with- 
out going through the strait gate. 
This is their failure, and the reason 
of it. The figure or comparison 
which follows is a solemn and 
graphic portrayal of the final con- 
sequences of this false seeking. 
The seekers are represented—after 
their day of privilege and oppor- 
tunity is ended—as coming to the 
_door of the house, which stands in 
this place for heaven, fully per- 
suaded that they will gain admit- 
tance. They begin to stand 
without, as if expecting that the 
door would presently be opened ; 
as it is not, they knock; and, after 
waiting awhile, they cal/; and 
finally they plead with eivenelit pie 
treaty, but in vain! The burden 
of their plea is that they have been’ 
religious —not infidels, atheists, 
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know [you] not whence ye are; 
depart from me, all ye workers 
of iniquity. *There shall be ~ 
weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
when ye shall see Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
prophets, in the kingdom of God, 
and you yourselves thrust out. 
*And they shall come from the 


| east, and from the west, and from 


27 twas Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


scoffers—but in some ‘sense com- 
municants, eating and drinking in 
his presence, and listening to his 
teaching. All their life long they 
had been. seeking to enter into 
heaven, but alas, they had not 
sought and striven to enter through 
the strait gate! They foolishly 
thought some other way would be 
just as good—and now it is too late. 

27. I know you not,—You are 
strangers to me. You are not of 
my sheep or you would have heard 
my voice respecting the strait gate. 
I know not whence you are, but I 
know that you are workers of in- 
iguity, that your principles, which 
compromise the word of God and 
qualify his authority, would under- 
mine his throne—depart from 
me, 

The primary application of all 
this, as is evident from the suc- 
ceeding verses, is to the Jews, but 


jin) spirit |am@) principle it applies 


universally, 
(29! Amd they shall come.—An 


answer to the question of verse 23. 
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the north, and from the south, 
and shall sit down in the kingdom 
of God. *And, behold, there are 
last which shall be first, and there 
are first which shall be last. 
The same | day: howr | there 
came certain of the Pharisees, 
saying unto him, Get thee out, 
and depart hence: for Herod 
will kill thee. *And he said 
unto them, Go ye, and tell that 


31 jugpa Rec. wpa Tisch. T.S. Green, Al- 
ford. 


Many shall be saved, but not you, 
unless you strive to enter in at the 
strait gate. They shall come from 
every quarter of the heavens—in- 
dicating the calling and salvation 
of the Gentiles. 

30. there are last which shall 
be first.—Many of those to whom 
the knowledge of salvation was 
sent last, shall be first in attain- 
went—first in virtues and graces. 


Curist WARNED ConcERNING Hanon. 
31-35. 
(Peculiar to Luke.) 


31. Get thee out... for Herod 
will kill thee.—It seems from the 
context that Herod had really no 
design to kill him, but that he 
wished to get rid of him. His 
presence and popularity were a 
discomfort to him. The Pharisees 
were quite ready, no doubt, to bear 
the message—perbays hall inspived 
it. The Savior perceived the craft 


and cunning of that fox, hetice'| 


the message which he sent back. 
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fox, Behold, I cast out devils, 
and J do cures to-day and _ to- 
morrow, and the third day I 
shall be perfected. * Neverthe- 
less I must walk to-day, and to- 
morrow, and the day following: 
for it can not be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem. *O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which 
killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee; 
how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen 


33. Nevertheless.—Though Her- 
od’s threat does not influence me, 
still I must depart. The great ob- 
jects of my earthly mission require 
it. 

I must walk to-day and to- 
morrow and the day following. 
—And while he walked or jour- 
neyed he would cast out devils and 
do cures (verse 32). The third 
day’s journey would bring him to 
where he would be perfected 
through sufferings, 7. e., to the be- 
ginning of the end. 

34, O Jerusalem.—This pa- 
thetic and tender address to Jeru- 
salem was repeated later (see Matt. 
xxiii. 37). Here it seems to flow 
from his prophetic spirit in con- 
templating his approaching rejec- 
tion; there, as the sad farewell, re- 
sulting from and made necessary 
by his actual rejection. Here are 


JAntiaite’ lose! and infinite power; 


but the love has failed to draw, and 
) the power does not compel. What 


xiii. 35; xiv. 1-3.] 
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doth gather her brood under her 
wings, and ye would not! * Be- 
hold, your house is left unto you 
[desolate]: and [verily] I say 
unto you, Ye shall not see me, 
until the time come when ye 
shall say, Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the 


Lord. 


35 épnuos Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, 8, A, B, K, 
Li, Byi8) V,L, A, ete. 

- 35 apnv Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


XIV. ‘And it came to pass, 
as he went into the house of one 
of the chief Pharisees to eat 
bread on the sabbath day, that 
they watched him. ?And, be- 
hold, there was a certain man 
before him which had _ the 
dropsy. *And Jesus answering 
spake unto the lawyers and 
Pharisees, saying, Is it lawful to 
heal on the sabbath day [or 


3% 6v Added by Tisch. T.S. Green, Al- 
ford, Tregelles. 


a lesson in theology for the world 
and the church | 


Hearine or a Dropsica, Man, and 
Lussons on Huminiry. 1-14. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


1, as he went into the house. 
—Bitter as the antagonism of the 
Pharisees towards him had now be- 
come, it would surprise us to note 
that one of their chief or leading 
men invited him to eat bread in his 
house, if we did not know the ob- 
ject for which they were so con- 
stantly in his presence—to watch 
him, and, if possible, find some- 
thing, either in his teaching or his 
works, which they could use for 
his destruction. It is not improb- 
able that the man who had the 
dropsy had been designedly placed 
before him, and that the whole 
plan of bringing them together, in- 
cluding the invitation to eat bread, 
had been carefully preconcerted 
among the Pharisees as a trap. 


Hence (literally) they were 
watching him, 

3. Jesus answering spake,— 
Tle was answering the thought, that 
he perceived in their hearts, which 
was something like this: ‘“ Let us 
see now whether this pretended 
prophet of God will break the law 
of God by working on the Sab- 
bath.” Ile silenced them by sub- 
stituting “heal” for “ work”—Is 
it lawful to heal on the Sab- 
bath day, or not? It was an em- 
barrassing question. It took them 
by surprise. They had not thought 
of that when concerting together ; 
and as no answer had heen previ- 
ously decided on, none of them knew 
what to say. After healing the 
man, and letting him go, he said to 
them, Which of you shall have 
a son or an ox. As if he had 
said, Here was one of God’s chil- 
dren as distressed and helpless as * 
if he had been in a pit, or had fal- 
len into a well: now which of you 
haying a son in such condition 
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not]? *And they held their 
peace. And he took him, and 
healed him, and let him go; 
S’And answered them, saying, 
which of you shall have | anass: 
a son | or an ox fallen into a pit, 
and will not straightway pull 
him out on the sabbath day? 
And they could not answer 
‘him again to these things. 
7And he put forth a parable 
to those which were bidden, 
when he marked how they 
chose out the chief rooms; say- 
ing unto them, ® When thou art 
bidden of any man to a wed- 
5 évos Rec. vids Lach. Tisch. T. S. Green, 


Alford, Tregelles, A, B, E, G, H, M, 8, U, V, 
T, A, A, etc., e, f, g, P.Syriae, Sahidie, ete. 


LUKE. 


[xiv. 4-10. 


| ding, sit not down in the highest 


room; lest a more honorable 
man than thou be bidden of 
him; °And he that bade thee 
and him: come and say to thee, 
Give this man place; and thou 
begin with shame to take the 
lowest room. ™ But when thou 
art bidden, go and sit down in 
the lowest room; that when he 
that bade thee cometh, he may 
say unto thee, Friend, go up 
higher: then shalt thou have 
worship in the presence of [all] 
them that sit at meat with thee. 


10 mavrwy Added by Lach. T. 8. Green, 
Alford, Tregelles, §&, A, B, L, X, ete., N. 
Syriac, P. Syriac, Ph. Syriac, Coptic, Sa- 
hidic, 2thiopic. E 


would not extricate him? a son or 
even an ox? Thus he extorts, as 
it were, from their own conscience, 
the tacit confession that he is do- 
ing the work of his Father—tacit, 
because their pride and enmity will 
not permit them to express it. 

7. he put forth a parable — 
This was a few minutes after the 
healing, and was suggested by the 
lust for place and honor exhibited 
by the guests in choosing their 
rooms, 7. ¢., their places at table. 

8. When thou art bidden.— 
The lesson of this parable was es- 
pecially needed by the Pharisees, 
Their craving for worldly distine- 
tion had pervaded and corrupted 
the whole of their religious life. 
Their prayers and alms and fast- 


ings—all their ‘‘ services ’—had re- 
spect to the impression which they 
would make upon men, and the 
consequent praise and honor which 
would come back to them. They 
lived but to exalt themselves. 
Their dominant passion was to be 
esteemed great and’ good, without 
caring at all to be such. And this 
passion manifested itself in social 
us well as in religious life. The 
Savior saw that at this feast men 
were pushing and managing to se- 
cure the places at table that were 
esteemed the more honorable, with- 
out reference to their own merits or 
the greater worthiness of others. 
It was the index to their whole 
character—the sign then as always 
of spiritual degeneraey—to be fol- 


xiv. 11-14.] 


“For whosoever exalteth him- 
self shall be abased; and he 
that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. 

% Then said he also to him 
that bade him, When thou 
makest a dinner or a supper, 
call not thy friends, nor thy 
brethren, neither thy kinsmen, 
nor thy rich neighbors; lest 


lowed in the end by exposure and 
shame. 

11. For whoscever exalteth 
himself—(Comp. Matt. xxiii. 12.) 
This educes the universal principle 


from the particular parabolic ex-’ 


ample, teaching us that humility 
before God; a deep sense of per- 
sonal unworthiness, and a cheerful 
and grateful acceptance of any 
place—even the lowest—at his ta- 
ble, is the spirit that will be ex- 
alted and honored by him. 

12. When thou makest a din- 
ner.—I think it obvious that the 
Savior does not mean here to pro- 
hibit the invitation and entertain- 
ment of those who might be able to 
reciprocate the courtesy; but to 
condemn (1) the motive with which 
it is sometimes done, and (2) the 
exclusiveness growing out of such 
motive, which limits the invitation 
to this class. I think he is aiming 
at the tree rather than the fruit— 
inculeating a principle rather than 
prescribing arule. The tree which 
he would hew down is selfishness; 
the principle he would inculcate is 
uncalculating love. 
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a 


they also bid thee again, and a 
recompense be made thee. ™ But 
when thou makest a feast, call 
the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind: “And thou shalt be 
blessed; for they can not recom- 
pense thee: for thou shalt be 
recompensed at the resurrection 
of the just. 


lest a recompense be made 
thee.—How strangely it must have 
sounded to this man that a recom- 
pense was to be avoided! With 
him, no doubt, this had been the 
main consideration. He looked for 
the recompense—that what he be- 
stowed should come back to him— 
that what passed for generous hos- 
pitality should in fact cost him 
nothing, and yet should bring large 
increase of exaltation and honor. 
From first to last every thing cen- 
tered upon self; and perhaps for 
such a man the observance of the 
strict letter of the lesson would be 
necessary. 

14, And thou shalt be blessed. 
—The rendering of the Bible Union 
exhibits the sensé much more 
clearly: ‘ And happy shalt thou be, 
because they can not recompense 
thee; for thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the 
just.” But while this very clearly 
brings out the meaning of the 
clauses as they seem to stand re- 
lated, I am not sure that this is the 
true meaning. It makes the fail- 
ure of recompense here, the only 
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*And when one of them that 
sat at meat with him heard these 
things, he said unto him, Blessed 
is he that shall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God. Then said 


ground of future recompense; in 
other words, it seems to tcach that 
the man would be recompensed at 
the resurrection, simply because the 
parties invited were not able to 
recompense him in this life. While 
this may certainly be viewed from 
an anglé in which it would be true, 
T am disposed to think that it is not 
exactly the sense of the passage; 
but that the first two clauses of 
verse 14 are to be construed as an 
hyperbaton or inversion, the second 
and not the first connecting imme- 
diately with verse 13. Thus un- 
derstood the passage would read: 
“Call the poor, the maimed, and 
the blind, because they can not 
recompense thee; and thou-shalt be 
blessed, for thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the 
just.” Here the ground of reward 
is not simply the fact that “ they 
can not recompense,” but: the mo- 
tive that antedated that fact—the 
unselfish love that expressed itself 
in the invitation of such people. 
Thus the lesson, like all his teach- 
ing, reaches down into the inner 
life, where it touches and purifies 
the very springs of action, 

Tue Great Supper. 15-24, 
(Compare Matt. xati. 1.) 


This beautiful parable was called 
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he unto him, A certain man 
made a great supper, and bade 
many: And sent his servant at 
supper time to say to them that 
were bidden, Come; for all 


out by a sort of exclamatory re- 
mark of one of the guests—Blessed 
is he that shall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God. The substance 
of the Savior's reply is, “ Very true, 
it is blessed, but in order to this 
eating, something more than blood 
and birth are necessary. Exalted 
privileges and exalted station do 
not of themselves give one a place 
at this feast—they may, if abused, 
become the very instruments of 
keeping him away.” To show how 
this may be, he delivers the parable. 

16. A certain man made a 
great supper, and bade many, 
—This represents the king of the 
kingdom providing the great feast 
to which the man had just alluded, . 
but which he did not understand. 
It was indeed a spiritual feast— 
food for the inner man; food which 
could satisfy, nourish and support, 
the true and better life. To this he 
bade many. Of course it would 
not have consisted with the propri- 
eties of the parable to say that he 
bade the many, 4. e., all, though in 
the reality represented by the par- 
able, this is the truth. 

17. And sent his servant at 
supper time.—Thus in minute de- 
tail the parable is molded upon the 
customs with which those ad- 
dressed were familiar, 

Come, for all things are now 


xiv. 18-22.) 
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things are now ready. ‘And 
they all with one consent began 
to make excuse. The first said 
unto him, I have bought a piece 
of ground, and I must needs go 
[and] see it: I pray thee have 
me excused. And another 
said, I have bought five yoke of 
oxen, and I go to prove them: I 
pray thee have me excused. 
20And another said, I have mar- 


18 xai Rec. Omitted “by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


ried a wife, and therefore I can 
not come. So | that: the | 
servant came, and shewed his 
lord these things. Then the 
master of the house being angry 
said to his servant, Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes 
of the city, and bring in hither 
the poor, and the maimed, and 
the halt, and the blind. “And 
the servant said, Lord, it is done 


21 éxetvos Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T.S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


ready.—This is a point of capital 
importance in the application of 
the parable. While it directs the 
mind backward to the long period 
of preparation, it immediately with- 
draws the attention from that, and 
fixes it upon the completeness of 
the present provision 

18. And they all, wii one 
consent.—The word all, as in nu- 
merous other passages, is not to be 
pressed. It means not strictly 
every one, but virtually all. One 
eonsent—one mind, one disposi- 
tion. The excuses were many, but 
the spirit that prompted them was 
one. Note, too, that the. fact of 
making an excuse was a virtual 
confession of obligation. 

the first said.—The three ex- 
cuses have this in common that 
they all plead something that per- 
tains to the self, and all place the 
gratification of self above the sense 
of duty and obligation. The piece 
of ground, the ‘five yoke of oxen, 
and the wife, do but indicate the 


different directions in which the 
same stream flows. 

21. the master of the house 
being angry.—The sentimental 
softening of expressions like this 
applied to God, however well meant, 
is doing much towards destroying 
in men the wholesome fear of di- 
vine punishment which the Script- 
ures evidently mean them to feel. 
Wis feeling and attitude towards 
those who insult and dishonor him, 
find, no doubt, the truest representa- 
tion to ws in the language which he 
himself has chosen. 

streets and lanes of the city. 
—The class now called represent 
primarily the social outcasts among 
the Jewish people—the publicans 
and sinners. 

23. Go out into the high- 
ways and hedges.—Beyond the 
confines of the “city,” beyond the 
limits of Judaism: go into all the 
world. 

compel them to come in, 7. ¢., 
by moral force—by the earnestness 
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as thou hast commanded, and 
yet there is room. “And the 
lord said unto the servant, Go 
out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to 
come in, that my house may be 
filled. “For I say unto you, 
That none of those men which 
were bidden shall taste of my 
supper. 

%*And there went great multi- 


tudes with him: and he turned, 
and said unto them, “If any man 
come to me, and hate not his 
father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he can not be my disciple. 
And whosoever doth not bear 
his cross, and come after me, 
can not be my disciple. * For 
which of you, intending to build 


with which the invitation is pressed 
upon them—by the affectionate in- 
terest of entreaty—by ‘the con- 
straining power of the motive. 

24, none of those people... 
shall taste of my supper.—This 
negative punishment alone finds 
place because any other 
would be incongruous with the es- 
sential structure of the parable. 


here, 


Discourse To THE MuutirupEs. 25- 


35. 
(In part Peculiar to Luke.) 


_ 26. If any man... hate not 

his father.—(Matt. x. 37.) This 
means, I think, something more 
than is allowed in the usual inter- 
pretation, viz., that the father and 
kindred are to be loved less than 
Christ. Of course, however, it 
does not mean personal ill will— 
but it does mean that that in the 
father and mother, yea, and in & 
man’s own life also, which is op- 
posed to Christ, and -therefore at 
enmity with truth and goodness, 
is to be hated. The nearness and 


dearness of these relations are not 
to bring us into fellowship with 
the wrong. “The hate is the gen- 
eral, not personal, feeling of alien- 
ation in the inmost heart, so that 
this world’s relationships, as belong- 
ing to the state of things in this 
world, are not the home and rest of 
the heart. This is evident from 
the “yea, and his own life also,” 
which follows. Let the hate begin 
here, and little explanation will be 
further wanted.” (Alford.) 

27. bear his cross.—(Matt. xvi. 
24.) The cross, though its mean- 
ing as yet must have been obscure 
to the hearers, is for us the emblem 
of highest self-sacrifice and suffer- 
ing. Voluntary sacrifice, therefore, 
and patient endurance of affliction 
for Christ's sake, are the condi- 
tions of discipleship mentioned 
here. 

28-33,—These verses elaborate 
and illustrate the same truth, teach- 
ing also the propriety and necessity 
of a careful pre-consideration of 
this truth. A partial selfsurrender 
will result in failure, and expose a 
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a tower, sitteth not down first, 
and counteth the cost, whether 
he have sufficient to finish it? 
*Lest haply, after he hath laid 
the foundation, and is not able 
to finish it, all that behold it be- 
gin to mock him, * Saying, This 
man began to build, and was not 
able to finish. *Or what king, 
going to make war against 
another king, sitteth not down 
first, and consulteth whether he 
be able with ten thousand to 
meet him that cometh against 
him with twenty thousand? 
2 Or else, while the other is yet 
a great way off, he sendeth an 
ambassage, and desireth condi- 


tions of peace. *So likewise, 
whosoever he be of you that for- 
saketh not all that he hath, he 
can not be my disciple. 

*Salt [then] is good: but if 
[even] the salt have lost his 
savor, wherewith shall it be 
seasoned? * It is neither fit for 
the land, nor yet for the dung- 
hill; but men cast it out. He 
that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 

XV. 'Then drew near unto 
him all the publicans and sinners 

34 oty Added by Tisch. T. S. Green, Al- 
ford, &, B, L, X, ete., Sahidic, ete. 

34 «ac Added by Lach. Tisch. T. S. Green, 


Alford, Tregelles, 8, B, D, L, X, ete., N. 
Syriac, P. Syriac, ete. 


man to shame and mortification, as 
with the ill prepared builder of the 
tower, and the king going to war 
with inadequate forces. In fine, 


this text should be a warning to | 


those stimulating and exciting re- 
vivalists, whose powerful personal 
influence induces such multitudes 
to make a profession under circum- 
stances which will not permit them 
to count the cost. 

33. So likewise.—This brings 
out the essential meaning of the 
preceding similes, and shows, as 
previously indicated, that the pro- 
vision for building the tower and 
making the war, is a provision of 
devotedness of spirit—a sundering 
of the affections from every thing 
else, and thus a forsaking of all. 

34. Salt [then] is good.—Such 


a man, such a spirit, is salt, (ye 


are the salt of the earth, Matt. v. 
13); but if even the salt have 
lost his savor; if the man who 
starts so well, turn back; if the in- 
cipient self-devotion -weary and 
give over—wherewith shall it be 
salted? As much as to say, it is 
impossible. Nothing can supply 
the loss. It is fit only to be cast 
out as a worthless, useless thing. 

35. He that hath ears.—This is 
the usual mark by which Christ 
intimates the momentous impor- 
tance and deep significance of a 
preceding lesson. 


Tun Lost Surep, anp tun Lost 
Pince or Srrver. 1-10. 


(Matt. xviti. 1 9-14.) 


1, then drew near unto him.— 
In the original, this does not point so 
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for to hear him. ?And [both] 
the Pharisees and scribes mur- 
mured, saying, This man receiv- 
eth sinners, and eateth with 
them. 


2 oi Rec. ot re Lach. Tisch. T. S. Green, 
Alford, Tregelles.* 


much to a definite time and fact as 
to a customary practice. 
this period of our Lord’s ministry, 
the publicans and sinners were ha- 
bitually about him. Outcasts from 
society—shunned as polluted and 
polluting things by the teachers of 
religion—they loved to hear him, 
because they found in him the one 
heart among all their people that 
could sympathize with them, and in 
his words the one call and encour- 
agement to a better life. 

2. murmured.—Expressed to 
each other their disapprobation in 
an undertone but loud enough for 
him to hear: This man receiveth 
sinners—receives them as follow- 
ers—speaks kindly and tenderly to 
them—has them continually about 
him—and even eateth with them, 
In their opinion this settled the 
question against him. Expressed 
in modern proverbial phrase, they 
meant ‘a man is known by the 
company he keeps;” hence, this 
man is a sinner himself. But how 
little did they appreciate the pro- 
found meaning which lay in their 
own words, and the everlasting 
comfort which a sinful world would 
draw from them! He does receive 


During 


sinners—and that which they meant | 


’And he spake this parable 
unto them, saying, * What man 
of you, having an _ hundred 
sheep, if he lose one of them, 
doth not leave the ninety and 
nine in the wilderness, and go 
after* that which is lost, until he 


as a stigma has been converted into 
a glory. He does not repel the 
charge, but by a triplet of beauti- 
ful parables shows the Godlikeness 
of his practice. 

4, What man of you, having 
an hundred sheep ?—It is neces- 
sary to remember, in order to un- 
derstand this parable, that the word 
sheep-is not used here in implied 
contrast with goats. Hence the 
term does not justify the inference 
that has been drawn from it in Po- 
lemic Theology—that the saving 
love of Christ extends only to the 
sheep and nof to the goats; for in 
this parable all are sheep. 

if he lose one.—The parties im- 
mediately alluded to under the fig- 
ure of a lost sheep are the publi- 
cans and sinners of verse 1; hence 
the ninety and nine embrace the 
rest of the Jewish flock. (Com- 
pare Ezekiel xxxiy. 6.) These are. 
left in the wilderness, meaning 
here not a desolate and dangerous 
region, but their accustomed place 
of pasture—the place where he 
had been keeping them. 

until he find it—The point 
sometimes made in applying this 
language that in all cases the lost 
must be found, and that the search. 
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find it? ®And when he hath 
found it, he layeth it on his 
shoulders, rejoicing. And when 
he cometh home, he calleth to- 
gether his friends and neighbors, 


saying unto them, Rejoice with | 


me; for I have found my sheep 
which was lost. '£ say unto 
you, that likewise joy shall be in 


heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons, which 
need no repentance. 

§ Either what woman having 
ten pieces of silver, if she lose 
one piece, doth not light a can- 
dle, and sweep the house, and 
seek diligently till she find it? 


will never cease wntil they be 
found, is not warranted by other 
Scriptures nor required in this. 
(See for example chap. xiii. 34, 35.) 
But in order to bring out and ex- 
hibit the joys resulting from the 
finding, it was essential to the com- 
pleteness of the parabolic repre- 
sentation that the owner should 
continue to seek until he found it. 
If the parable meant to imply 
that there was a preordained cer- 
tainty of finding ai, there would 
of course be no special occasion 
for joy in the finding of one. The 
fact of the joy, therefore, indicates 
the contingency and uncertainty of 
the seeking. 

5. he layeth it on his shoul- 
ders.—Indicative of his tender re- 
gard and pity. Now, says the Sav- 
jor in effect, this is what one of 
you would do for a sheep, and it il- 
lustrates what I am doing for the 
poor lost publicans and sinners—I 
have sought them and found them, 
and am bearing them home. 

6. And when he cometh home 
he calleth together his friends, 
who, having known of his loss, are 
now to partake of his joy. The re- 


inow, or $1.75. 


joicing of the friends and neigh- 
bors begins after the return home, 
because not till then can they be 
informed of the finding, but the 
joy in heaven which it represents 
takes place immediately upon the 
repentance of the sinner. 

7. over one sinner that re- 
penteth,—The active side of con- 
version, that is, what a man him- 
self must do in response to the di- 
vine love which seeks him, could 
not be exhibited in the parable, 
but is carefully portrayed in the 
application. ‘The lost sheep is pas- 
sive, but the lost sinner is not re- 
ally “found” until he repents. 

For comment on just persons, 
see note on verse 10. 

8. what woman having ten 
pieces of silver.—(Peculiar to 
Luke.) The drachma, or “ piece,” 
was 17} cents, but worth at that 
time about ten times as much as . 
The sum was not _ 
large in itself, but being one-tenth 
of her whole fortune, it was large 
to her. I think the meaning and 
application of this parable are the 
same as of the preceding; that the 
woman represents the Savior; the 
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*And when she hath found it, 
she calleth her friends and her 
neighbors together, saying, Re- 


joice with me; for I have found 
the piece which I had _ lost. 
Likewise, I say unto you, 


lost piece of money, the publicans 
and sinners; and that the lighting 
of the candle and the sweeping of 
the house have no special applica- 
tion—but still are lines of force 
and beauty, in that they enable us 
to see how diligently he seeks the 
lost. Trench argues elaborately 
and plausibly to show that the 
woman represents the church: 1. 
Because it is a woman; 2. Because 
the accessories of the parable are 
descriptive of the work of the 
church; hence, the candle is the 
word committed to the church, and 
the sweeping, with its consequent 
dust (which is taken for granted), 
indicates the commotion in the 
world caused by the preaching of 
the gospel. The objections to this 
are—l, That it dissevers the parable 
from the occasion that called it 
forth; and, consequently, 2. That it 
could have had no such meaning 
for the parties addressed, and whose 
cavils it was evidently intended to 
silence; and, finally, that the wom- 
an owns the coin, which surely could 
not be said of the church, 

if she lose one piece.—Nearly 
all expositors, from St. Augustine 
down, have sought to discover a 
mystic meaning in the coin. Be- 
ing stamped with the image of the 
emperor, it represents, according 
to this view, the human soul origi- 
nally in the image of God; and, as 
lost and dust-covered, the same 


image defaced and nearly obliter- 
ated by sin. But this, in my opin- 
ion, is mere fancy—an idea injected 
into the parable and not drawn 
from it. Besides—and this is eon- 
clusive against it—the piece was not 
the Roman denarius, stamped with 
the emperor's image, but the Greek 
drachma, bearing commonly the 
image of an owl! 

10. over one sinner that re- 
penteth.—This leaves out one of 
the difficulties of the previous par- 
able, namely, the mention of the 
just persons who need no repent- 
ance. Who are these? Some an- 
swer, the truly righteous, viz., the 
angels of God, but this hardly calls 
for refutation; others, the conces- 
sively righteous, viz., the observers 
of the law; others still, the self- 
righteous, who, in their own opin- 
ion, need no repentance. I think 
this last is obviously the correct 
answer: 1, Because the occasion 
of the parable seems to direct at- 
tention to the Pharisees as the foil, 


standing over against the sinners ~ 


with whom they felt too righteous 
to associate; and, 2. Because of no 
human beings could it be said that 
in truth they need no repentance. 


PaRsaBLE oF THE ProprcaL Son. 
1Sgo: 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


This parable, which is surpass- 


ee / 
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there is joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over one sin- 
ner that repenteth. 

UAnd he said, A certain man 


had two sons: "And the younger 
of them said to his father, Fa- 
ther, give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me. And 


ingly beautiful, and which touches 
the chords of feeling in the heart 
as no other does, closes the triplet 
with which the Savior met the 
murmurs of the scribes (verse 1). 
The series forms a climax, exhibit- 
ing in higher and still higher de- 
gree the worth of a lost soul—as 
if the conception could only be 
reached by climbing to it. First, it 
is as one in a hundred, then as one 
in ten, and now as one in two. 
Again, the first and second para- 
bles exhibit the divine side of sal- 
yation—this more especially the 
human. They should, therefore, 
be considered as mutual comple- 
ments of each other, and as together 
setting forth the essence of the 
gospel. For while in this, as in the 


others, the immediate reference is. 


to the persons and characters be- 
fore him, still it will not be for- 
gotten that sin is the same in all 
ages, and God’s attitude to the sin- 
ner the same. Hence, the great 
lesson of these parables, the sacred 
truth which they reveal, and the 
practical instruction which they 
furnish, are applicable to all times. 

11. A certain man—represent- 
ing the divine Father—had two 
sons—meaning, primarily, the older 
the Pharisees, the younger the 
‘publicans and sinners. The old 
interpretation, that the two sons 
represented the Jews and the Gen- 


. 


tiles, may be properly retained as 
a truth involved in the world-em- 
bracing principle of the parable 
(see prefatory note above), but such, 
I think, was not the application im- 
mediately and specially intended. 

12. And the younger said to 
his father.-—By the Mosaic law he 
would have been entitled, on the 
death of his father, to one-third of 
the estate, as the portion of goods 
falling to him. But wearying of 
home life, and overconfident in his 
ability to manage for himself, he 
desires his share at once. The re- 
quest was doubtless preceded by 
many a bright vision of prosperity 
and happiness which he felt sure 
could he realized if only he could 
get control of his portion of goods. 
At length—perhaps with downcast 
look of shame, or it may have been 
with assumed boldness—he presents 
the request, and thus illustrates 
the first step in the downward 
course of sin, self-seeking, or the 
gathering and centering of all in 
self, And the father immediately, 
ag it seems, without trying to show 
him his folly or prevail on him to 
change his course, divided un- 
to them his living. ‘There are 
lessons which experience alone 
ean teach. The father knows that 
this craving after independence is 
wrong, and must result in ruin; 
and yet, since the craving has set 
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he divided unto them his living. 
%And not many days after the 
younger son gathered all together, 


in, that this son can never be 
brought to understand and appre- 
ciate his true freedom until after 
he shall have tasted the consequen- 
ces of the false. So he lets him 
go. In like manner the history of 
our sinful world shows  every- 
where that rather than invade the 
freedom of the human will God 
permits men to abuse it. Every 
transgression and disobedience that 
they are suffered to commit, is but 
an exemplification of this awful 
truth. 

13. And not many days after. 
—The second step is speedily 
taken. 

he gathered all together.—His 
investments were to be so safe, and 
the returns so large, that he will 
leave nothing behind to lie unem- 
ployed at home. He has carefully 
calculated the results of his specu- 
lation, and is sure that there can 
be no mistake about it, and it is 
the part of wisdom to put the last 
penny into it! So the sinner gath- 
ers together, and gathers to himself 
all the wealth of intellect, all the 


powers of mind, all the sweet and. 


beautiful emotions of the heart— 
the rich endowment which a gra- 
cious Father bestows upon him— 
and he rejoices in saying to him- 
self, these are my own to do with 
as I please. 

and took his journey into a 


and took his journey into a far 
country, and there wasted his 
substance with riotous living. 


far country.—He must get as far 
away as possible, else his freedom 
would not be an assured possession 
to him. He would be troubled 
with advice; his fine schemes, 
which he knew to be so good, would 
not be favored at home—he must 
get away, far away. A striking 
evidence of the truth to nature 
with which this feature is drawn 
was furnished in the emancipation 
of the slaves in the Southern States 
of America. Almost without ex- 
ception (even those who had had 
the best and kindest masters), they 
left the old home and farm, to en- 
gage often in a harder service and 
with less considerate and indulgent 
employers, but it was only thus 
they could realize their freedom. 
They must get away, so that not 
even the shadow of the old author- 
ity could fall upon them. The sin- 
ner, too, when he separates him- 
self, with all his powers and pos- 
sessions, from God, finds neither 
happiness nor pleasure near him. ~ 
He fecls urged by a sort of irre- 
sistible impulse to take his jour- 
ney into a fur country, where the 
voice of God can not be heard nor 
his influence be felt. 

wasted his substance with 
riotous living.—The young man, 
after all, was not free. Passion as- 
serted its dominion; lust insisted 
upon being served; unforeseen 
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“And when he had spent all, 
there arose a mighty famine in 
that land; and he began to be in 
want. ™And he went and joined 


himself to a citizen of that 
country; and he sent him into 
his fields to feed swine. ‘And 
he would fain have filled his 


circumstances and conditions taxed 
his resources; he was obliged to 
spend his money for this and for 
that; he could not, s0 it seemed, 
help himself; the current of evil 
influence, into which he had unwit- 
tingly drifted, had become too 
strong for him. In this slavish 
life of rioting, carousal and pleas- 
ure, he wasted his property, little 
by little, until at last he had 
spent all, The portion which came 
to him was gone, all gone; and he 
was poor, penniless, destitute. 
Like him the sinner, alienated from 
the life of God, wastes the precious 
gifts bestowed upon him—lavishing 
the affections of his heart and the 
powers of his mind upon base and 
worthless objects, and, after spend- 
ing all his money, he is without 
bread. 

14, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land.—Here, for 
the first time, the hitherto con- 
cealed hand of Providence becomes 
visible. Apparently unfriendly to 
him, it is really the hand of true 
love speeding him to the end of his 
mad journey that he may the 
sooner come back to his father. 

and he began to be in want— 
to feel the gnawings of hunger. 
He had squandered his fortune on 
foolish and hurtful lusts, and is 
now destitute of bread. Even so 
the wayward sinner is overtaken by 


calamity. The Unseen Power 
above makes itself felt in the con- 
dition of his person or of his cir- 
cumstances, and precisely at the 
time and in the way that he would 
most have deprecated, as if de- 
signed to defeat his plans and 
make him feel indeed that he is a 
most miserable, as he is a most 
helpless, sinner. In whatever form 
it come—as sorrow, ill health, dis- 
appointment, loss of fortune—it re- 
veals to his better nature the ex- 
istence of a mighty famine in the 
land. The world has no food for 
his inner man. 

15. he went and joined him- 
self to a citizen.—We have here 
the first faint glimmering of hope 
that he will yet return, in that he 
himself, long as he has lived there, 
is not a citizen; and the ties which 
bind him to his own home and 
country, greatly as they have been 
strained, may prove strong enough 
to draw him back. The immediate 
reference is perhaps to the publican 
Jew in the degrading service of 
Rome—the son of Abraham feed- 
ing the swine of Caesar. But the 
design is to set before us the deep 
degradation of a sinner, who comes 
at last to make a voluntary alliance 
with the world, and to engage him- 
self in its shameful service. 

husks,—Not the husks of some 
other fruit, but themselves the 
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belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat: and no man gave 
unto him. ‘And when he came 
to himself, he said, How many 
hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to spare, 


17 &Se Added by Lach. Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


fruit of the carob tree. ‘They 
are in shape something like a bean 
pod, but larger and more curved.” 
The sense is not that he would fain 
have filled his belly with these, and 
no man permitted him to do so— 
for then he must have perished; 
but that he would fain have filled 
his belly with these because no 
man gave him any thing else to eat. 
But while he had plenty of husks, 
they were not food adapted to his 
nature—they did not satisfy his 
hunger—hence the force of the 
fain would have, The effort to 
fill his belly, to satisfy his hunger 
with these, was a failure. In the 
same way the deeper cravings of 
the soul, its hunger for its true 
food, can not be satisfied with any 
thing that is adapted merely to the 
How- 
ever abundant this provision, the 
soul is still perishing with hunger, 

After this picture of the sinner’s 
guilt and shame, his degradation 
and want, his wretchedness and 
misery; his return is portrayed, 
and his welcome. Surely, in look- 
ing upon this, even the Pharisees 
must have recognized how beauti- 
ful and blessed it was in the father 


animal and sensual nature. 


and I perish [here] with hunger! 
*®T will arise and go to my fa- 
ther; and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee, * [And] 
am no more worthy to be called 


19 cat Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


thus to receive the sinner, and to eat 
with him (see verse 1). 

17, And when he came to him- 
self—which he must do before he 
could come to his father; when he 
saw that his course had been begun 
and continued in a mad infatua- 
tion, he said, How many hired 


servants of my father’s have. 


bread enough and to spare! 
This thought of home, how it in- 
tensified his misery! The lowest 
menials have plenty there, and I, 
a% son, am perishing here with 
hunger. After thus honestly con- 
sidering the truth, he resolves to 
act. 

18. I will arise—This fixed 
resolution, this decision of the will, 
was the turning point in his case. 
But for this he would have re- 
mained and perished. 

and will say unto him.—He 
determines not only to go, but to 
make an honest confession of his 
sins and his unworthiness—to ask 
nothing as a debt, but to cast him- 
self upon his father’s love and 
mercy—and he will be satisfied and 
thankful if he can get the lowest 
place in his service. He humbles 
himself—his very heart is lowly. 
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thy son: make me as one of thy 
hired servants. ”And he arose, 
and came to his father. But 
when he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him. “And 
the son said unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, [and] am no 


21 nat Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
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more worthy to be called thy 
son. ™” But the father said to 
his servants, Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him; and 
put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet: *And bring 
hither the fatted calf, and kill 
it; and let us eat, and be 
merry: * For this my son was 
dead, and is alive again; he was 
lost, and is found. And they 


20. And he arose, and came.— 
It was not enough to resolve, the 
resolution must be carried out. 
Promptly, therefore, he translates 
will into deed. 

But when he was yet a great 
way off—This shows that the 
father was looking for him—wait- 
ing and longing for him to come 
back. Jt shows, too, how he loved 
him, and pictures the divine love 
for even the worst, the chief of 
sinners. Hence the lines are 
deepened here, every stroke bring- 
ing it out into bolder relief: he had 
com passion, and ran, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him. 

21. Father, I have sinned... 
am no more worthy to be called 
thy son.—Poor, ragged, dirty, 
squalid boy, guilty and covered 
with shame—he /fe/¢ so, but—bring 
forth the best robe. Here, again, 
every thing expresses love, and the 
heartiest welcome and restoration. 
He must have a robe, the mark of 
honor; and a ring, the pledge of 
love; and shoes, the sign of son- 


ship; and the fatted calf, with 
music and dancing, to express the 
joy and gladness in which all 
should have part and fellowship. 

24. For this my son was dead, 
and is alive again.—His true 
life had been buried in sensuality 
and sin, leaving him, as it were, 
dead. ‘(She that liveth in pleasure 
is dead while she liveth” (1 Tim. 
v. 6). ; 

he was lost, and is found.—I 
do not regard this clause as explan- 
atory of the former, but as express- 
ing an additional cause of joy. 
The son had regained his lost life— 
this was one cause; the father had 
regained his lost son—this was 
another. 

Thus far the feeling of Christ 
(and of course, too, of his Father) 
for sinners is set forth, showing 
that he does indeed heartily receive 
them, and exhibiting the ground 
and reason for it. What is to fol- 
low of the parable will show in 
contrast the attitude of the scribes 
and Pharisees to the same class, 
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began to be merry. * Now his 
elder son was in the field: and 
as he came and drew nigh to the 
house, he heard music and 
dancing. *And he called one 
of the servants, and asked what 
these things meant. And he 
said unto him, Thy brother is 
come; and thy father hath 
killed the fatted calf, because he 
hath received him safe and 
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sound. * And he was angry, 
and would not go in: | there- 
fore: but | came his father out, 
and entreated him. “And he 
answering said to his father, Lo, 
these many years do I serve 
thee, neither transgressed I at 
any time thy commandment: 
and yet thou never gavest mea 


28 otv Rec. 8% Lach. Tisch. T. 8. Green, 
Alford, Tregelles, 


25, the elder son... drew 
nigh to the house.—It surely can 
not be without design that these 
parties are so often represented as 
being near to heayen—sometimes 
in sight, now within hearing of its 
music, and yet never entering in. 

26, asked him what these 
things meant—He had pre- 
judged and condemned the case, 
else, as he was so nigh, he would 
have gone immediately in to see for 
himself what it meant. Instead of 
which he stops, and calls to him‘a 
servant, and then, evidently in a 
complaining, fault-finding tone, 
which finds its echo in the mur- 
murs of verse 1, asks the meaning 
of all this. 

27. Thy brother is come,—The 
servant, glad and happy himself, 
seems to anticipate that his answer 
will produce the same feeling, but 
it does not. - 

28, he was-angry, and would 
not go in.—All the finer feelings 
of humanity and fraternity had 
been swallowed up in his intense 
selfishness. The very kindness of 


the father to the returned prodigal 
was a wrong to him, for he was 
rightfully, so he thought, entitled~ 
to it all. 

but his father came out, and 
entreated him.—So the Savior 
had been entreating the Pharisees, 
but they, like this elder brother, 
had not yielded to his entreaties. 

29. Lo, these many years do I 
serve thee. 
thing for my _ service—neither 
transgressed I at any time thy 
commandment, and thou never 
gavest me a kid'to make merry 
with my friends.—True, he had 
not been given the merry-making 
kid, because there was no merry- 
making heart to receive it. How. 
could he accept a grace who fancied 
that he had never transgressed a 
law? And how could the father 
make a gift to him who felt that 
every thing was his due? In this 
cold, calculating business of debit 
and credit, there was no place for 
JOY. 

30. as soon as this thy son.— 
Ue shows the ugly spirit that was 


I am entitled to some- | 


xv. 80-32; xvi. 1.] 


kid, that I might make merry 
with my friends: * But as soon 
as this thy son was come, which 
hath devoured thy living with 
harlots, thou hast killed for him 
the fatted calf. *And he said 
unto him, Son, thou art ever 


in him by keeping the kinship out 
of sight, as if he were ashamed of 
it—not my brother, but this thy 
son. 

who hath devoured thy liv- 
ing with harlots.—This was per- 
haps true, at least in part—and he 
evidently does not mean that his 
case shall fail for want of strong 
statement. He has not even the 
thinnest vail of charity to throw 
over his brother’s faults. 

81. Son, thou art ever with 
me,—In an important sense this 
was true of the Pharisees as of all 
the Jews; they were nigh to God, 
and not ‘afar off,’ like the 
heathen (see Eph. ii. 17). 

and all that I have is thine. 
—Or, in the language of the apos: 
tle, “To whom pertaineth the 
adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and 
the promises; whose are the fa- 
thers, and of whom as concerning 
the flesh Christ came, who is over 
all, God blessed forever” (Rom. ix. 
4, 5). 

32. It was meet that we 
should make merry and be 
glad.—The parable abruptly ends 
with the father’s closing appeal to 
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with me, and all that I have 
is thine. It was meet that 
we should make merry, and be 
glad: for this thy brother was 
dead, and is alive again; and 
was lost, and is found. 

XVI. ‘And he said also unto 


the son’s better nature, without 
telling us what was that son’s final 
decision. The beauty and _ pro- 
priety of this seeming imperfection 
are apparent. The Savior has mi- 
nutely detailed the case of the 
Pharisees up to this time; he has 
justified his own course, and made 


his last entreaty to them to adopt 


it, but he does not close the case 
against them; he leaves their final 
answer to be given in their own 
subsequent conduct. 


ParaB_e or THE Unsust Srewaxp. 
1-12. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


The steward here was the mana- 
ger of a great estate which he 
farmed out to tenants at a stipu- 
lated price—to one for so many 
measures of oil, to another for so 
much wheat. His fraud consisted 
in renting the land to the tenant 
for a given price, then reporting a 
smaller price to the lord or owner, 
and keeping the difference for him- 
self. If, for example, he rented 
land to one for a hundred measures 
of wheat, and reported to the owner 
that it was rented for eighty, he 
would collect the hundred, account 
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| his: the | disciples, There was 


a certain rich man, which had 
a steward; and the same was 
accused unto him that he had 
wasted his goods. *And he 
called him, and said unto him, 
How is it that I hear this of 
thee? give an account of thy 
stewardship; for thou mayest be 
no longer steward. *Then the 
steward said within himself, 
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What shall I do? for my lord 
taketh away from me the stew- 
ardship: I can not dig; to beg 
Iam ashamed. ‘I am resolved 
what to do, that, when I am put 
out of the stewardship, they may 
receive me into their houses. 
*So he called every one of his 
lord’s debtors unto him, and said 
unto the first, How much owest 
thou unto my lord? ®And he 
said, An hundred measures of 
oil. And he said unto him, 


for the eighty, and keep the twenty. 
With this preliminary statement, 
the understanding of the parable 
will be easy. 

1. accused ... that he had 
wasted his goods.—He wasted 
them, not as we now understand 
the word, by carelessness in pre- 
serving or extravagance in using 
them, but by fraudulently conceal- 
ing and withholding them from 
their owner. 

2. give an account 
stewardship.—Make out 
statement and showing of the 
whole business just as it now 
stands, and render it in; for thou 
mayest be—not to be understood 
as a contingency, but as a settled 
fact. is stewardship was to end 
—that had been determined on. 

3. What shall I do?—I am 
about to lose my office; 1 can not 
condescend to dig in the field like 
a common laborer; to beg, after the 
high station I have filled, I am 
ashamed. What shall I do? 


of thy 


a clear 


What is most prudent for me to do, 
with reference to my own worldly 
interest, during the brief time that 
I still remain steward ? 

4,I am resolved what to do. 
—I will bring all my lord’s tenants 
under obligation to me personally, 
so that when I am put out of the 
stewardship they may receive me 
into their houses. 

5. he said unto the first, How 
much owest thou unto my 
lord 2—What was the bargain you 
made? How much did you agree 
to pay? The debtor answered, 
An hundred ‘measures of oil.- 
The steward remembers that he 
has reported this debt at fifty 
measures, and as he is now about 
to lose his stewardship, he will get 
no personal advantage from the 
extra fifty—so he says to the debtor, 
as we may reasonably suppose: 
“Tam about to give up my stew- 
ardship, but T still have it in my 
power to do you a friendly deed; 
and as I believe you to be a man 
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Take thy bill, and sit down 
quickly, and write fifty. *Then 
said he to another, And how 
much owest thou? And he said, 
An hundred measures of wheat. 
[And] he said unto him, Take 
thy bill, and write fourscore. 
*And the lord commended the 


unjust steward, because he hades 


done wisely: for the children of 


7 xai Rec, Omitted by Lach. Tisch. T. S. 
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this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light. 
*And I say unto you, Make to 
yourselves friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness; that, 
when | ye fail: it shall have 
failed | they may receive you 
into everlasting habitations. 
“He that is faithful in that 
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that can appreciate a good turn, I 
wish you to take your bill, and sit 
down quickly, and write fifty 
instead of an hundred. He pursues 
the same course with the others, 
making the bills and the book to 
correspond in each case, and open- 
ing every man’s heart and house to 
him as a dear friend. 

8. And the lord, 7. ¢., the rich 
man of verse 1, commended the 
unjust steward—not for the mo- 
raiity of his course (though, for 
any thing we know, this lord's own 
moral standard was no higher than 
the steward’s) but because he had 
Gone wisely, 7. ¢., prudently, in 
that he had made thoughtful pro- 
vision for the future while he had 
the opportunity. And this is the 
lesson of the parable. What the 
wise and prudent children of this 
world do respecting their worldly 
future, is what the children of 
light should do respecting their 
eternal future. 

9, Maketo yourselves friends. 
—We have here the practical] ap- 


18 


plication of the parable. The pru- 
dence and foresight of the steward 
in so using the unrighteous mam- 
mon as ; to provide friends to receive 
him, and not his moral character, 
are held up for imitation. The ae 
ciples, by relieving the necessities 
of the poor, 7. e., by befriending 
them, would make friends of them. 

Mammon is here personated, 
and is represented as unrighteous, 
because it is so commonly the oc- 
casion of unrighteousness — the 
cause and instrument of evil. By 
a lively figure the qualities that 
characterize its wse are transferred 
to the thing itself. The everlast- 
ing habitations no doubt mean 
heaven; and the representation is, 
for it is not to be understood liter- 
ally, that the befriended poor will 
precede us into heaven and receive 
us there—the real literal truth be- 
ing that the heart of love which 
prompts and induces us to do good 
to the poor, jits us for heaven. 

10. He that is faithful —tThis 


verse, and those immediately fol- 
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which is least is faithful also in 
much: and he that is unjust in 
the least is unjust also in much. 
“Tf therefore ye have not been 
faithful in the unrighteous mam- 
mon, who will commit to your 
trust the true riches? “And if 
ye have not been faithful in that 
which is another man’s, who 
shall give you that which is 
your own? 

3 No servant can serve two mas- 
ters: for either he will hate the 
one, and love the other; or else 
he will hold to the one, and de- 
spise the other. Ye can not 
serve Godand mammon. “And 


|the Pharisees also, who were 


covetous, heard all these things: 
and they derided him. “And 
he said unto them, Ye are they 
which justify yourselves before 
men; but God knoweth your 
hearts: for that which is highly 
esteemed among men is abomi- 
nation in the sight of God. 
*The law and the prophets 
were until John: since that time 
the kingdom of God is preached, 
and every man presseth into it. 
“And it is easier for heaven and 
earth to pass, than one tittle of 
the law to fail. 7 Whosoever 


lowing, guard the instruction given 
in the last against possible mistake 
on the part of the disciples, by 
showing that mammon, or money, 
belongs to God (verse 12); that it 
has been conimitted to them as a 
trust, and that in using it they are 
to be governed by the high prinei- 
ple of faithfulness to him and not 
by mere selfish motives. Also that 
they are to consider that this trust 
is committed to them as a test of 
their faithfulness, and little though 
it be, it will serve to decide their 
fitness or unfitness for receiving 
the true riches, which, as they are 
spiritual, and to be received into 
and become a part of the very self, 
are their own, and never like the 
mammon to pass from them to 
others. Finally, (verse 13), they 
are to remember that though en- 


trusted with the mammon they are 
not to serve mammon, but with 7t— 
i. e., by means of it—to serve God, 
and to do this with a single and un- 
divided heart, 


PARABLE OF THE 
Lazarts. 


Rich Man AND 


13-31. 
(Peculiar to Luke.) 


14-18.—These verses are intro- 
ductory to the parable. The covy- 
etous Pharisees, hearing all that the 
Savior had been saying about the 
unrighteous mammon, derided 
him. The word, in the original 
(Eeuverfpefov), signifies literally 
turned up the nose, a sign of the 
utmost contempt and scorn, and in- 
dicative of their entire rejection 
and repudiation of the doctrine. 
The parable which follows takes a 
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‘putteth away his wife, and mar- 
rieth another, committeth adul- 
tery: and whosoever marrieth 


representative of their own class, 
and exhibits him as acting accord- 
ing to their principles; it then 
lifts the veil of the future world 
that they may see the consequen- 
ces to which their course is lead- 
ing them. The connection of the 
intervening verses with the main 
subject is not readily perceived. 
This remark, however, does not 
apply to verse 15, which is mani- 
festly and strikingly pertinent, 
forewarning them, as it does, that 
there is to be a judgment upon 
their conduct in the future, differ- 
ent from that which they pro- 
nounce upon themselves before 
men. He then reminds them that 
without their concurrence, and in 
spite of their opposition, a new or- 
der of things has been initiated. 
The law and the prophets were 
until John, i. ¢., were preached 
and taught as the only authority 
until John; not that they ceased 
then to be, nor that they ceased 
then to be authoritative (see Matt. 
xxiii, 2, 3), but since that time 
the kingdom of God is preached 
—another and higher authority 
is proclaimed which is destined to 
supersede the old, and by the spirit 
and principles of this kingdom 
they were to be tried and judged. 
This kingdom was proclaimed or 
preached as at hand. It had not 
actually come, save in the herald- 
ing of its law and spirit; and 


her that is put away from her 
husband committeth adultery. 
There was a certain rich 


every man who embraced these— 
such was the antagonism of the 
scribes and rulers—had to do so by 
force, pressing his way against vio- 
lent opposition. They were not 
to understand him, however, as 
meaning by the proclamation of 
the new kingdom that the old 
law was to fail, On the contrary, 
it was in every tittle to be fulfilled, 
and its very essence and spirit were 
to be lifted up out of the letter, and 
incorporated in. the kingdom of 
God as its organic law. For ex- 
ample, taking one law to represent 
all, it still remains, and will con- 
tinue in the kingdom of God to 
remain true, that whosoever put- 
teth away his wife and marri- 
eth another, committeth adul- 
tery. This, of course, is to be un- 


| derstood with the qualification ex- 


pressed in Matt. v. 32 and xix. 9— 
‘saving for the cause of fornica- 
tion.” And whosoever marrieth 
her that is put away commit- 
teth adultery. Although he may 
have but this one wife, he is ney- 
ertheless particeps criminis in the 
sin, which, in strict definition, is 
primarily the woman’s. 

19. There was a certain rich 
man.—l'rom what immediately 
follows we are to understand that 
he was very rich. He could afford 
to dress in the costly Tyrian pur- 
ple, and his under-garments were 
made of the exceedingly expensive 
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man, which was clothed in pur- 
ple and fine linen, and fared 
sumptuously every day: * And 
[there was] a certain beggar 
named Lazarus, [which] was 
laid at his gate full of sores, 

20 iv Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. 8. 
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And desiring to be fed with 
| the crumbs which: what | fell 
from the rich man’s table: more- 
over the dogs came and licked 
his sores. “And it came to pass, 
that the beggar died, and was 


21 g¢rxiwy tay Rec. Omitted by Tisch. 
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fine linen of Egypt, said to be 
worth its weight in gold. He also 
fared, or feasted, sumptuously 
every day. The palatial resi- 
dence and the large retinue of sery- 
ants are taken for granted. He 
was bountifully blessed with all the 
good things of this world, and he 
indulged himself without stint in 
the enjoyment of them. 

20. a certain beggar named 
Lazarus.—The name not pointing 
to any individual (for this is para- 
ble, not history), but given to add 
liveliness to the picture, and dis- 
creetly given for the suggestiveness 
of its signification—G'od my help. 

was laid at his gate.—Per- 
haps by some poor “good Samar- 
itans”’ who were not able them- 
selves to supply his wants—laid 
there that the very sight of his dis- 
tress might touch the heart and 
open the hand of the rich man. 
The gate was in fact the front 
door opening into the corridor lead- 
ing to the court, around which 
houses in the East were built. 

21, desiring to be fed—and the 
presumption is he was fed—with 
what fell from the rich man’s 


table. No doubt these scraps and 
crumbs, as being worthless, were 
carelessly given to the beggar, but 
accompanied with no heart, and 
without a word of friendly interest 
and sympathy. 

moreover the dogs came and 
licked his sores.—This is added 
to show, 1, what must have been 
the depth of the poor man’s mis- 
ery, and what his utter loneliness 
and friendlessness, when even the 
kind offices of dogs were a grateful 
relief to bim; and, 2, the hardness 
and coldness of the rich man’s 
heart—wanting even the compas- 
sion and sympathy that were shown. 
by the dumb brutes. 

22, the beggar died, and we 


must suppose that the necessities - 


of the case compelled the rich man 
to have him huried, though this is 
not mentioned. It was not such a 
funeral as would attract attention. 
A servant could dig a hole and 
bury him out of sight and out of 
the way, without interfering with 
the elegant ease and costly Juxury 
of the master. But to Lazarus, the 


‘mode of his body’s burial, or 


whether it was buried at all, mat- 
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carried by the angels into Abra- 
ham’s bosom: the rich man also 
died, and was buried; And in 
hell he lift up his eyes, being in 


torments, and seeth Abraham 
afar off, and Lazarus in his 
bosom. *And he cried and 
said, Father Abraham, have 


tered not—he was carried by an- 
gels to Abraham’s bosom, not 
because he had lived and died poor, 
neglected and friendless, but be- 
cause he was a true and faithful 
servant of God, and therefore, in 
the higher and better sense, a child 
of Abraham. That the angels bore 
him, we may believe to correspond 
with the literal truth in the case of 
all the-heirs of salvation, for whom 
they minister during life. Abra- 
ham’s bosom. In the Jewish 
conception of the state of the dead, 
the happy and blessed were said to 
be in Abraham's bosom—not mean- 
ing the words literally, but simply 
signifying the state of rest, com- 
fort, happiness. - As the language, 
therefore, would convey to Christ's 
hearers this meaning, which was 
-also what he meant, he adopted 
and used it without explanation. 

the rich man also died, and 
was buried—buried, no doubt, in 
a costly tomb, and with great pomp 
and ceremony. 

23. And in hell he lift up his 
eyes, being in torments.—The 
word hell in this place (hades) 
simply means the state of the 
dead, or, if we localize the concep- 
tion, the place of the dead. It is 
what we mean in modern phrase by 
the unseen world, or the future 
state—it is Shakespeare's “ undis- 
covered country.” Into this ‘‘coun- 


try” all alike go at death, both the 
rich man and Lazarus, the good 
and the bad. What their condition 
is there, is not indicated by the 
word hell or hades; but in the case 
of Lazarus by the phrase Abra- 
ham’s bosom, meaning comfort and 
happiness, and in the case of the 
rich man by being in torments, 
signifying the opposite. 

and seeth Abraham afar off. 
—Our eager impatience to get defi- 
nite conceptions of the future 
state, and our inability to form 
such conceptions without the 
boundary lines of the material 
and local, may lead us, unless we 
be guarded, to mistake in inter- 
preting the imagery by which that 
state is set forth. My opinion is 
that we should here understand a 
spiritual remoteness, which, as in 
the case of the sinner and God, is 
consistent with an actual nearness; 
in other words, I think the para- 
bolic representations are not to be 
pressed as having local and local- 
izing significance. 

24. send Lazarus,—I suppose 
that our Savior does not medn to 
teach us that such a conversation 
as this actually takes place in the 
future world, but that he does 
mean to set forth graphically and 
vividly to the covetous and deriding 
Pharisees, who heap up their treas- 
ures in this world, and are not rich 
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merey on me, and send Lazarus, |in thy lifetime reeeivedst thy 
that he may dip the tip of his! good things and Bkewke Lax 
finger in water, and cool my) ares evil things: bat now he & 
tongue; for I am tormented in| [Aere] comforted, and thea art 
this flame. “But Abraham 
said, Son, remember that thon | 
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towards God, how helpless, impor-| and Hkewise Lazarus evil 
erished, dependent and wretched things —Bat they were net && 
they will be when they pass to the evil things Im the mysterious 
other side. If such was the trath | | providence of Ged he had borne 
whieh he designed to impress, the | them In the meekness ef resigna 
parabolic drapery in which it is) tion and trust, and by thes want 
presented is most happily chosen. was the better prepared fe the 
In any case, we must not forget! comfort that awaited hia, 
that this is a paradle and not Ais} 26. between us and yor there 
tory, and consequently that its les-/ is q great gulf fixed:—Aa ie | 
son is not what its Imagery és, but! passable chasm = separating the — 
what it means. faithfal from the unfaithfal Ta 

25. Son, remember.—There is) harmony with the interpretation I 
something quite exquisite In the) have given of the previons parts © 
wisdom which represents Abraham | of the parable, T regard this as the 
as disowning while he acknowl idly and foreibly declaring the um 
edges his own son in the future alterable fixedaess of the fatare 
state, thus showing that the fret | state and condition; as setting 
of earnal sonship will not avail, | forth, not the paeremena af the” 
wnless accompanied by the faith! other wortd—how it looks and how 
and faithfulmess of Abraham. This! it is arranged, er its socalled | 
mar had not been faithful in that) < “apartments,” bat the essential 
which is least; he had heaped ep verity existing efernally ta the 
treasures for himself; he had re-| spirits ef thad world. Fellow — 
garded them as his own, and had! ship, communion, Intercourse, he 
eovetously clung to them as his, tween the good and the bad, is tae 
good. He had received Ais good) possidle, not Reeanse of an exter 
things. In spite of faithful and) nal but af an internal barrier 
repeated warning and instruction,) Even in this world we son 


he had deliberately chosen them as 
his portion. He had, therefore, 
already had and enjoyed his re 
ward—enjoyed it in his life-time, 
using none of it to make provision 
for the future life. 


See, Notwithstanding the inevitable, 
_conumingling here of good and evil, 


distinet foreshadowings of 
guif—the souls ef the righteous 
shrinking back with horror and Te 
pulsion from the guilt and stain of 
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tormented. “And beside all 


this, between us and you there is 


a great gulf fixed: so that they 


which would pass from hence to 
you can not; neither can they 
pass to us, that would come from 


sin, and those of the wicked driven 
with equal aversion from purity 
and holiness, Surely it ie not un- 
reasonable to suppose that in the 


jent word this moral repulsion 


will become #0 intensified, and so 


* fixe in the character, a6 to con- 


stitute indeed a great gulf “be 
tween us and you.” 

27, I pray thee... send him 
to my father’s house,—We may 
presume that the scoffing Pharisees, 
who had been listening to the par- 
able, and who perceived ite appli- 
cation to themselves, were saying 
in their hearts: “This is all false 
a mere bughear to frighten us. 
If it were true, if such a fate as 
this really awaited us in the spirit 
word, the God of Abraham would 
not have left us in ignorance of it 
unt) now; he would have sent us 
messengers immediately from ha- 
des ty warn us.” Now, to meet this 
thought of their hearts, the Savior 
exhibits their rich representative in 
hades as asking this very thing for 
them; and puts into Abraham's 
mouth the assignment of the rea- 
gon why the request bad not been 
eonphied with, The plain, un- 
adorned truth of the matter, di- 
yooted of ite parabolic imagery and 
pomenclature (and it is expecially 
important in the interpretation of 
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thence. * Then he said, I pray 
thee therefore, father, that thou 
wouldest send him to my father’s 
house: * For I have five breth- 
‘yen; that he may testify unto 
them, lest they also come into 


thts parable to divest it thus, be- 
cause from its peculiar construc 
| tion we are so strongly inclined to 
view it as history), is that the 
| hearts of the Pharisees, right there 
| before the Savior, were presenting 
the request, and that Christ here on 
earth, and not Abraham in hades, 
was giving the answer. He tells 
| therm (if we may substitute the di- 
| rect for the indirect address), you 
) have Moses and the prophets: they 
‘are sufficient, if you will heed 
them in their letter and spirit, to 
make known your duty, and to 
Jead you to him who can make you 
happy and blessed forever; and if 
you will not hear them, neither 
would you be persuaded though 
eve should rise from the dead. 
The parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus is especially esteemed 
for the light which it reflects from 
| the future world. For although 
there are many serious questions 
of the soul respecting that world, to 
which it does not respond—ques- 
tions which all earnest natures feel 
to be deeply interesting and mo- 
mentous—still, -as to the main 
point, its answer is clear, distinct 
and full. The essential truth, set 
forth in a form which was happily 
chosen for giving it a secure hold 
upon the interest of the world, 
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this place of torment. ” [But] 
Abraham saith [unto him], 
They have Moses and the proph- 
ets; let them hear them. And 
he said, Nay, father Abraham: 
but if one went unto them from 
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the dead, they will repent. 
*‘And he said unto him, If they 
hear not Moses and the proph- 
ets, neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from 
the dead. 
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shines with the serene and steady 
light of the life which is to come. 
Apart altogether from any special 
interpretation of its imagery, it 
teaches—1. The reality of the future 
state. It is not a shadow, a dream, 
a fancy, but an actual fact. All 
that we know of Christ—his knowl- 
edge and wisdom, his goodness and 
truth, his mercy and love, combine 
to certify us here that the dead 
shall live again, and live in con- 
scious personal identity, not by a 
Hindoo absorption into the one life, 
but in their own proper individu- 
ality and selfhood. 

2. As clearly and certainly as it 
reveals the future state, it reveals 
also the difference of destiny in 
that state. The good will be com- 
forted and happy, the bad tor- 
mented and miserable. Account 
for this as we may, whether on the 
ground of arbitrary appointment or 
on that of natural and necessary 
consequence, still the fact remains. 

3. The insuperable and eternal 
barrier between sin and happiness 
Whatever else may change and 
end, this must remain immutably 
and forever “fixed.” There are 
some who think—and all would 
love to think—that somehow in the 


great round of ages to come, the 
wicked will all finally become good 
and pure, devoted, loyal and loving 
(and if such should be the ease, all 
the myriads of sanctified hearts 
would rejoice and be glad), but the 
parable gives no intimation of this 
change, and suggests no reason to 
expect it, 

4. The intimate connection of the 
future with the present life—a con- 
nection as of cause and effect, of 
the tree and.its fruit—a connection 
which the crisis death, so far from 
breaking or modifying, simply 
brings into visible and conscious 
manifestation. The future life is 
the present life continued and in- 
tensified; and, as the case may be, 
is either enriched and blessed, or 
impoverished and cursed, according 
to the moral qualities enstamped 
upon it here. 

5. The essence of character in 
its relation to destiny lies not in 
the overt act but in the inmost 
heart. What a man is, rather than 
what he does, determines his future. 
The rich man is ‘charged with not 
a crime. Designedly he is painted 
as singularly free from vices, but 
he lacks the one thing needful for 
the bliss of the life to come, a pure 
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XVII. 'Then said he unto 
the disciples, It is impossible but 
that offenses will come: but woe 
unto him, through whom they 
come! ?It were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he cast into 
the sea, than that he should 
offend one of these little ones. 

*Take heed to yourselves: 
If thy brother trespass [against 


8 eis ce Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


thee], rebuke him; and if he 
repent, forgive him. ‘And if he 
trespass against thee seven times 
in a day, and seven times [in a 
day] turn again [to thee], say- 
ing, I repent ; thou shalt forgive 
him. ®And the apostles said 
unto the Lord, Increase our 
faith. And the Lord said, If 
ye had faith as a grain of mus- 
4 rhs nrépas Rec. Omitted by Lach. 
Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, 


4 ent oé Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green. 


— 


and humble, an unselfish and lov- 
ing heart. 


Instructions For THE DiscrpLes. 
1-10. 


(for Paraitlels, see Notes.) 


1, It is impossible but that 
offenses will come.—(Matt. xviii. 
7.) <An offense (cxardarov) is any 
thing which causes a disciple to 
stumble in his waik, and the imme- 
diate consequence of this is the 
withdrawing of the eye from 
“Jooking unto Jesus” with steady, 
trustful faith. Hence, whatever 
tends to shake the faith or to arrest 
the consistent course of a Christian, 
is an offense. The impossibility 
of preventing these, results from 
the freedom of the human will, 
and is, therefore, a relative and 
not an absolute impossibility ; that 
is, they can not be prevented with- 
out entailing upon humanity the 
greater evils which would result 
from withdrawing the divine grant 


19 


of freedom, which is the basis of 
virtue itself. 

but woe unto him, through 
whom the offense cometh.—Be- 
cause he has abused his own lib- 
erty, and endangered the life of 
another. 

3. Take heed to yourselves— 
lest you be guilty of this sin. Hs- 
pecially take heed to your hearts 
lest an unloving, unforgiving spirit 
in you, become the occasion of sin 
also in others. (Compare Matt. 
xvi. 21°) 

5. Lord, increase our faith.— 
Sensible that for such a course as 
he had just marked out to them, 
their faith was insufficient, they 
pray him to increase it—literally, 
to add to it. 

6. faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed.—(Matt. xvii. 20.) The 
leading point of comparison is the 
smallness of the mustard seed; 
and yet not without design is a 
seed chosen rather than an inani- 
mate object—such as a grain of 
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tard seed, ye might say unto this 
sycamine tree, Be thou plucked 
up by the root, and be thou 
planted in the sea; and it 
should obey you. * But which 
of you, having a servant plow- 
ing or feeding cattle, will say 
unto him by and by, when he is 
come from the field, Go and sit 
down to meat? *And will not 
rather say unto him, Make 
ready wherewith I may sup, and 
gird thyself, and serve me, till I 
have eaten and drunken; and 
afterward thou shalt eat and 


drink? *Doth he thank | that 
the | servant because he did the 
things that were commanded 
[him]? [I trow not.] "So 
likewise ye, when ye shall have 
done all those things which are 
commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants: we have 
done that which was our duty to 
do. 


9 éxeive Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 

9 avt@ Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. T. 8. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 

9 ob Soxa Rec. Omitted by T. S. Green, 
Alford, Tregelles, B, L, X, 1, 28, 118, 131,157, 
209, a, e, Coptic, Aethiopic. 


sand—to suggest that this small] 
faith must have inherent vitality 
and power of growth, intimating 
that the “increase of faith” which 
they had prayed for, must come 
from its own development by their 
voluntary appropriation of the nu- 
triment provided for it—and not 
from an immediate addition to it, 
ab extra. Again, small as the 
mustard seed is, it is yet absolutely 
perfect in its kind, and in this 
view is the likeness of a faith that 
is wholly unmixed with self-reli- 
ance or dependence on secondary 
causes, and equally without doubt 
as to the power of God. (See 
Mark xi. 23.) Such a faith can 
not be conceived of as existing in- 
dependently of the divine word, 
and could therefore never say to 
the sycamine tree, Be thou 
plucked up by the root, save 
when, as in the age when miracles 
were necessary, it might be made 


known as the will of God for it to 
be said. Hence, it appears that the 
faith which wrought miracles did 
not differ in kind from other faith, 
for it simply took God at his word, 
and that is the essential character- 
istic of all faith. The faith which, 
in our day, justifies the sinner, is 
sufficient to remove the sycamine 
tree, if God now directed its exer- 
cise in that way—but he does not. 

7. But which of you, having a 
servant.—The possession of faith, 
like all blessings, is shadowed with 
danger; here, therefore, the Savior 
gently warns the disciples not to be 
puffed up with pride in view of the 
wonderful power which they might 
come to exercise, but to retain a 
humble sense of their dependence. 
They were bond-slaves of God, and 
their best service was no more 
than what was due, and could not, 
therefore, bring him under obliga- 
tion to them. 


xvii. 11-20.] 
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"And it came to pass, as he 
went to Jerusalem, that he passed 
through the midst of Samaria 
and Galilee. “And as he en- 
tered into a certain village, there 
met him ten men that were lep- 
ers, which stood afar off: “And 
they lifted up their voices, and 
said, Jesus, Master, have mercy 
onus. “And when hesaw them, 
he ‘said unto them, Go shew 
yourselves unto the priests. 
And it came to pass, that, as 
they went, they were cleansed. 
%And one of them, when he saw 


that he was healed, turned back, 
and with a loud voice glorified 
God, “And fell down on his face 
at his feet, giving him thanks: 
and he wasa Samaritan. “And 
Jesus answering said, Were there 
not ten cleansed ? but where are 
the nine? There are not 
found that returned to give glory 
to God, save this ‘stranger. 
%And he said unto him, Arise, 
go thy way: thy faith hath 
made thee whole. 

And when he was demanded 
of the Pharisees, when the king- 


Tus Ten Lepers Hearnp. 11-19. 
(Peculiar to Luke.) 


12. a certain village, situated 
probably near the boundary be- 
tween Samaria and Galilee. 

lepers, which stood afar off. 
(See notes on chap. v. 12-15.) 

14, Go shew yourselves unto 
the priests.—According to the law 
of Moses this was to be done after 
the healing, in order that the 
priest might then give the ceremo- 
nial cleansing. (See Lev. xiv. 3, 4.) 
Hence the direction given by the 
Savior involved an implied promise 
that they should be healed as they 
went. It was, therefore, a test of 
their faith, and is strikingly in 
harmony with his mode of healing 
the leprosy of sin. He directs the 
sinner who, Jeaning upon his 
mercy, asks what to do, to go for- 
ward in obedience to his com- 
mandments, and in going, not be- 


fore, he is cleansed. (See Acts ii. 
38.) 

15. And one of them.—It is a 
melancholy record that only one 
returned to give glory to God. All 
had cried for. merey, and in the 
primal obedience of faith all had 
been healed, but the heartfelt grat- 
itude for so great a blessing was 
wanting. How often thus do the 
love anl life of the pardoned sin- 
ner fail to respond to the grace 
that saved him! 


Discourse Concerning tHe Kina- 
pom. 20-31. 


(Compare Matt. xxiv; Mark aiii.) 


20. when the kingdom of God 
should come,—No doubt the ques 
tion was derisively put. They did 
not believe that, as preached by 
him, it was coming at all; and, in 
the absence of al] observed signs 
of its approach, they meant to 
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dom of God should come, he 
answered them and said, The 
kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation: * Neither 
shall they say, Lo here! or [lo] 
there! for, behold, the kingdom 
of God is within you. ”And 


21 isod Rec. 
Green, Alford. 


Omitted by Tisch. T. 8, 


poe will come, Bac ye shal 2 


desire to see one of the days of © 
the Son of man, and ye shall | 
not see it. 
to you, See here; or, see there: 
go not after them, nor follow 
them. 


And they shall say 


*For as the lightning, 


that lighteneth out of the one a 


place him at disadvantage before 
the people by their scoffing de- 
mand. 

cometh not with observation. 
-—It is not something to be watched 
for, and whose coming is to be 
observed and looked at as though it 
were an outward object. It is not 
a mere local thing which can be 
now here and now there, passing 
from place to place, as you suppose 
-—but the kingdom of God which 
ZI preach is within you. The 
Greek phrase (grog tua) may be 
rendered as in the text, or better 
here, in the midst of you or among 
you. While it is true that Christ 
reigns in the hearts of his people, 
it is clear that he was not thus 
reigning in the hearts of the Phar- 
isees, and hence the kingdom of 
God was not within them. It was, 
however, tn the midst of them, in 
that its king was there proclaiming 
its laws and swaying bis authority 
over some (his disciples) who were 
standing among them, 

22. The days will come.—This 
is addressed to the disciples to pre- 
pare them for the time of calamity 
and sorrow when he should be 


taken away from them, and when 


they should desire to see one of 


the days of the Son of man. It 


is not clear what days are referred 


to. Alford understands the days 


they were now leading while he 
was here with them; others refer 
them to his second coming in 
glory. I suggest that, perhaps, we 
are to understand the language gen- 
erally as indicating simply an ear- 
nest longing for his presence, with- 
out pointing specially either to the 
future or the past. In the dark 
hours of persecution and distress, 
the feeling of their hearts would 
be, If only he were here with us! 

23, go not after them,—<As 
much as to say, I will not be mani- 
festly present then; prepare your- 
selves by the foreknowledge of this 
from being led astray. They will 
come to you in my name.and say I 
am in this place or in that (see 
here—see there), but believe them 
not, 

24. For as the lightning.— 
When I do come there will be no 
need of having the fact pointed out 
to you. It will be as evident and 


e 


_  *%And as it was in the days 
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the other part under heaven; so 


shall [also] the Son of man be in 


his day. * But first must he 
suffer many things, and be 
rejected of this generation. 


of Noe, so shall it be also in 
the days of the Son of man. 
They did eat, they drank, they 
married wives, they were given 
in marriage, until the day that 


Noe entered into the ark, and 


‘24 Kai Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


the flood came, and destroyed 
them all. *Likewise also as it 
was in the days of Lot; they 
did eat, they drank, they bought, 
they sold, they planted, they 
builded; * But the same day 
that Lot went out of Sodom it 
rained fire and brimstone from 
heaven, and destroyed them all. 
*° Even thus it shall be in the 
day when the Son of man is re- 
vealed. *In that day, he which 
shall be upon the house-top, and 
his stuff in the house, let him 
not come down to take it away: 


unmistakable as the lightning that 
iUluminates the whole heavens. 

25. But first must he suffer. 
With what unsparing faithfulness 
he prepares them for the worst! 
First he is to suffer, and be re- 


_ jected by this generation, Then 


they are to suffer; and while the 
world goes on eating and drinking, 
they are, by suffering and patience, 
to show their fidelity to a crucified 
and rejected Master. 

27-29. the flood came,—With 
unmistakable literalness the Lord 
here seals with his authority the 
historic reality of the flood and of 
the destruction of Sodom. 

80. Even thus it shall be.—lIt 
will be thus sudden ana unex- 
pected, and while men are engaged 
in the pleasures and business of 
the world as usual. It was thus in 
the days of Noah, thus in the days 
of Lot, and it shall be thus in the 
day of the Son of man, 


31. In that day.—lI understand 
these special directions to be a sort 
of parabolic way of intimating that 
all mere worldly interests will then 
terminate, and that they are to be 
instantly and wholly abandoned 
and given up, without paying even 
the slightest regard to them—such 
as taking a single step towards 
them. ‘This is enforced by the ex- 
ample of Lot's wife who lost her 
life by looking back. I do not per- 
ecive, with Shedd and others, the 
necessity of regarding these two 
verses as “a fragment of our Say- 
ior’s subsequent prediction of the 
destruction of The 
main subject of the whole passage 
being unquestionably the future 
coming of the Lord, it is difficult to 
believe that the description of a 
different event was interjected be- 
tween the particulars of the main 
description without any note or 
sign to apprise us of it. 


“ce 


Jerusalem.” 
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and he that is.in the field, let 
him likewise not return back. 
32 Remember Lot’s wife. * Who- 
soever shall seek to save his life 
shall lose it; and whosoever shall 
lose his life shall preserve it. 
*T tell you, in that night there 
shall be two men in one bed; 
the one shall be taken, and the 
other shall be left. * Two 
women shall be grinding to- 


gether; the one shall be taken, 
aud the other left. * [Two men 
shall be in the field; the one 
shall be taken, and the other 
left.] And they answered and 
said unto him, Where, Lord? 
And he said unto them, Where- 
soever the body is, thither will 
the eagles be gathered together. 


86 Beza, Elz. Omitted by Rec. Lach. 
Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


33. Whosoever shall seek to 
save his life.—It is probable from 
the use of this same declaration in 
other connections (see chap. ix. 24) 
where it clearly points out a settled 
course of conduct, that the mean- 
ing here is the same; and that we 
are to understand, therefore, not 
whosoever at that time, but whogo- 
ever before and up to that time, 
shall seek to save his life shall lose 
it. Alford would render, for the 
sake of bringing out this idea, who- 
soever shall have sought. But this 
rendering is unnecessary if we view 
the matter from the standing point 
of the Savior when predicting the 
event, rather than from the stand- 
ing point of the event itself. 

34, 35. two men in one bed — 
These verses point to the final divis- 
ion of mankind into two classes, 
and this division, being made upon 
a principle that is not of this 
world, will, of course, break up 
and sever all mere worldly connee- 
tions. The two particular cases 
given—two men in one bed, and 
two women grinding at the mill— 


serve to exemplify the application 
of this general principle. The 
third ease, verse 36, is not critically 
sustained in Luke, but was inserted 
by some copyist from Matthew. 
the one shall be taken, @. e., 
taken or gathered by the angels of 
God into the great company of the 
good and faithful servants; the 
other left. The consequence of 
being deft—left behind, and there- 
fore left out of this blessed com- 
pany—is not detailed, but is inti- 
mated with sufficient clearness in 
verse 33: it is to lose the life— 
words which at that time will have 
a measureless depth of meaning, 
37. Wheresoever the body is, 
thither will the eagles be gath- 
ered together.—I can perceive no 
reference here to the “eagles” 
upon the Roman standards, as if 
the Savior pointed to the gathering 
of these around Jerusalem. The 
true application is clearly indicated 
by the question of the disciples, 
Where, Lord? showing that in 
their opinion this great and awful 
event was to occur at some partic- 
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XVII. ‘And he spake a 
parable unto them to this end, 
that | men: they | ought always 
to pray, and not to faint; ? Say- 
ing, There was in a city a judge, 
which feared not God, neither 
regarded man: *And there was 
a widow in that city; and she 


1 airots Added by Lach. Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


ular place. For their answer he 
puts them to considering where do 
the eagles gather together? At 
any one point? At any certain 
place that may be named and 
designated beforehand? No; but 
wheresoever the body is. That 
is, anywhere and every-where over 
the whole world, where the dead 
body is, thither the eagles or vul- 
tures collect. In like manner, this 
second coming of the Lord will be 
to humanity—to all nations, and 
wheresoever human beings are, 
there the angels will be, in order to 
‘gather together his elect from the 
four winds, from one end of heaven 
to the other.” (Matt. xxiv. 31.) 


Parasite or tan Unsust Juper. 
1-8. 


(Peculiar to Luxe.) 


1, unto them.—Namely, his dis. 
ciples, this discourse being closely 
connected with the preceding, 
which was addressed to them. 

that they ought always to 
pray.—The idea here, as shown 
by the exemplification, is not so 


came unto him, saying, Avenge 
me of mine adversary. ‘And 
he would not for a while: but 
afterward he said within him- 
self, Though I fear not God, nor 
regard man; °® Yet because this 
widow troubleth me, I will 
avenge her, lest by her continual 
coming she weary me. ®And 
the Lord said, Hear what the 


much that of praying at all times, 
as of perseverance—a continuing 
instant in prayer; and not to 
faint—not to become weary and 
discouraged in it because of the 
delay in obtaining an answer. 
Growing as this instruction does 
immediately out of the preceding 
discourse, it points especially to the 
times of affliction and persecution, 
when the disciples would have no 
redress avainst their cruel adver- 
saries, and, like the helpless widow, 
would appeal to their judge. 

2. There was in a city a 
judge.—The character of this 
judge is designedly drawn so as to 
contrast with that of their Judge. 
The few strokes that set it forth 
exhibit him in very dark colors. 
He feared not God. I[rreligious 
and irreverent, he felt not the great 
obligation to do right; neither re- 
garded man. He was so hard- 
ened as to be insensible to the in- 
fluence’ of public opinion. Nor 
does he hesitate to avow his shame- 
less impiety and recklessness. Now 
the point of the parable is, that 


from such a judge as this nothing 
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unjust judge saith. 
not God avenge his own elect, 
which ery day and night unto 
him, | though: and does | he 
bear long with them? °*I tell 


7 pakpoduvpav Rec. paxpoOvuer Lach. 
Tisch. T.S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, §, A, 
B, D, L, Q, X, ete., e, Coptic, Gothic, ete. 


7And shall | 


you that he will avenge them 
speedily. Nevertheless when 
the Son of man cometh, shall he 
find faith on the earth? *And 
he spake this parable unto cer- 
tain which trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous, 
and despised others: ™ Two men 


could be expected. Regardless of 
right, he would not be influenced 
by the merits of the case; and 
hard and unfeeling, he would not 
be moved by the distress of the pe- 
titioner. And yet when the widow 
appeals again and again for justice, 
to be avenged of her adversary, 
even this unjust, heartless, godless 
judge, is overcome by her cease- 
less, unwearying importunity. It 
should be noticed, too, that he 
yields in the midst of her impor 
tunity, without waiting to see how 
long it would continue. She 
showed a spirit of continuance, 
and he said, I will avenge her, lest 
by her continual coming she 
weary me. 

7, And shall not God avenge? 
—If the unjust and unfeeling judge 
granted the importunate prayer, 
with how much more confidence 
should the disciples believe that the 
righteous and compassionate Judge 
would avenge them! Nor does he 
bear long with them, In order 
that it may correspond with the 
parable, and not that it is so in 
fact, God is represented ag being 
wearied, like the unjust judge, 
with the continual coming, and 


hence will not bear it long before 
he grants the petition, but will 
avenge them speedily. This idea is 
lost in the received text, which 
greatly obscures the beautiful con- 
clusion of the parable: though he 
bear long, being manifestly incon- 
sistent with the speedily that im- 
mediately follows. 

8. when the Son of man com- 
eth.—The condition of this pre- 
vailing in prayer being that steady 
faith which faints not, the parable 
closes by throwing the disciples 
back, as it were, upon themselves. 
God is just, gracious, compassion- 
ate. Beyond all doubt he will an- 
swer the prayer of faith—but will 
the faith exist then to make the 
prayer? The judge will be ready, 
but will the widow be there? The 
wisdom of silence leayes the an- 
swer to be made by those most 
deeply interested in making it. 


PARABLE OF THE PHARISEE AND THE 
Pusuican. 9-14, 
(Peculiar to Luke.) 


The leaven of the Pharisees had 
manifested its presence in others, 
and for their benefit and warning 
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went up into the temple to pray; 
the one a Pharisee, and the other 
a publican... “The Pharisee 
stood and prayed thus with him- 
self, God, I thank thee, that I 
am not as other men are, extor- 
tioners, unjust, adulterers, or 
even as this publican. TI fast 
twice in the week, I give tithes 
of all that I possess. “And the 


publican, standing afar off, 
would not lift up so much as 
his eyes unto heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, God be 
merciful to me a sinner. “I 
tell you, this man went down to 
his house justified rather than 
the other: for every one that 
exalteth himself shall be abased ; 
and he that humbleth himself 


this parable is given. It describes 
two opposite classes of character— 
the self-righteous and the humble 
—as coming into the presence of 
God. 

11. The Pharisee, without any 
sense of the need of prayer, but 
because it was outwardly the he- 
coming thing to do, had gone up to 
the temple to pray! And there he 
stood and prayed thus with 
himself—but, though his own pri- 
yate prayer, in the hearing of 
others. It is called a prayer, be- 
cause the word expresses generally 
any address to God—but he asks 
for nothing. ‘His praying is a 
thanking, his thanking a boasting, 
not of God but alone of himself.” 
He presumptuously recounts his 
good deeds and ritual services, and 
contrasts himself with other men 
—even there, in that Presence, 
casting his eye upon the poor, de- 
spised publican, and compliment- 
ing himself for being so much bet- 
ter than he. 

13. And the publican, bur- 
dened with the feeling of unwor- 
thiness, and standing humbly 


afar off, would not lift up his 
eyes to heaven—so ashamed was 
he; but with head and heart bowed 
down under the weight of his sin, 
he smote upon his breast, in 
token of his deep distress; and 
without one plea, as having not a 
virtue nor a deed to commend him, 
cast himself upon the mercy of 
God, 

14, this man went down jus- 
tified.—The word is not used in 
its subsequent technical sense, and 
should not be pressed. beyond its 
proper limit. It means here ac- 
cepted, approved ; and should teach 
us, not specifically what a sinner 


.is to do in order to be justified by 


the gospel, but the spirit in which 
he should comply with its condi- 
tions. The reason given for the 
approval of his worship and the 
disapproval of the Pharisee’s, is 
found in the general law of pro- 
motion and degradation, which had 
been announced before. (See chap. 
xiv. 11, and notes.) 
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shall be exalted. 
brought unto him also infants, 
that he would touch them: but 
when his disciples saw it, they 


Inrants Brovcut to Jesus. 15-17. 


(Matt. xix. 13; Mark x. 13.) 


This beautiful incident, which is 
recorded with varying details by 
all the Synoptics, touches a chord 
of grateful sympathy in all hearts. 
' It is especially esteemed by believ- 


ing parents, who feel assured by it] 


that their own Savior loves and 
cares for their little children. 

15. they—meaning, no doubt, 
the parents—brought infants. 
In Matthew and Mark, “little 
children.” The word here (@p/@z) 
signifies new born babes. Perhaps 
the word for ‘little children” 
(vada) in Matthew includes these 
among others that were larger. 

that he would touch them.— 
“Put his hands on them and 
pray’ (Matt.). ° 

his disciples rebuked them,— 
Thinking, perhaps, that the parents 
were troubling him, or that they 
were interfering with his work of 
instruction. 

16. But Jesus called them 
unto him—being “much dis- 
pleased’’ with the disciples for 
their rebuke (Mark) and said, Suf- 
fer little children to come unto 
me. As muchas to say, “ You dis- 
ciples know not what you do in ob- 
structing the approach of these lit- 
tle ones. True, their coming takes 
the time that might be occupied in 


*And they | 


rebuked them. “But Jesus 
called them unto him, and said, 
Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not: 


giving you another parable, but let 
them be your parable, and learn 
from them the nature of the king- 
dom of God.” As the manner was 
with the great Teacher, the incident 
is converted into a ¢ext, from which 
he discourses on the childlikeness 
of spirit with which the kingdom 
of God is to be received. After 
which, as we learn from Mark, ‘“‘ he 
took them up in his arms, put his 
hands upon them, and blessed 
them.” 

In polemic theology, Christ’s re- 
ception and blessing of the little 
children is pleaded as a warrant for 
infant baptism. The most that can 
be said, however, is that if author- 
ity for such baptism were clearly 
established upon other scriptural 
grounds, this passage would not be 
out of harmony with it. Of 
course, there is no baptism here, 
and no hint of any; and I think it 
unfortunate that this beautiful and 
tender incident was ever trans- 
ferred to the arena of controversy 
—especially as the lesson which 
the Savior draws from it is of so 
different a character. 


Tue Ricu Router. 18-30. 


(Matt. wiv. 16; Mark x. 17.) 


This case should be compared 
with the similar one in chap. x. 25. 
There the question was pat to 


— ee 
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for of such is the kingdom of 
God. ™ Verily I say unto you, 
Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child 
shall in no wise enter therein. 
#8 And a certain ruler asked him, 
saying, Good Master, what shall 
I do to inherit eternal life ? 
And Jesus said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good? none is 


good, save one, that is, God. 
Thou knowest the command- 
ments, Do not commit adultery, 
Do not kill, Do not steal, Do 
not bear false witness, Honor 
thy father and thy mother. 
"And he said, All these have I 


[my] youth up. 


21 pov Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford. 


kept from 


tempt him; here, in a much better 
spirit. This ruler, as we learn 
from Mark, ‘‘came running, and 
kneeled down to him, and asked 
him.” Tt is also said that ‘ Jesus 
beholding him, loved him.” 
all which it is evident that he was 
far in advance of most of his class, 
and no doubt it was with an ear- 
nest desire to learn, that he put the 
question, 

18. Good Master, what shall 
I do to inherit eternal life?— 
The query from his lips is suggest- 
ive of a sad experience. He had 
been doing so much, as_ subse- 
quently appears, and doing, too, 
perhaps the very best that he knew, 
and still he deeply felt that some- 
thing was lacking. He was young, 
he was rich, he was in a high and 
honorable position, but he was not 
happy. 

19. Why callest thou me 
good ?—On a different occasion the 
Savior challenged his opponents to 
convict him of sin, ‘and did not 
hesitate to declare that he did al- 
ways what was pleasing to his 
Father. It was not therefore to de-| 


From 


| 


cline the epithet that he asks this 
question, but to cause the young 
man to search his own heart to see 
if he had appreciated its true 
meaning. The ruler himself was 
seeking to be good, perhaps even 
fancying that he was good; it was 
necessary for him therefore to be 
reminded of the one only standard 
of goodness. Without accepting 
or declining the title as applied to 
himself, the Savior simply turns 
his thought to the one God. As 
much as to say, No man is good 
save as his heart and life are in 
harmony with the will of the Good 
One. Then he directs him to that 
will. 

20. Thou knowest the com- 
mandments, and he repeats five 
of them from the second table, 
omitting Thou shalt not covet— 
perhaps because the spirit of it 
was to be immediately brought out 
as the final test. 

21, All these have I ae 
from youth up.—In the letter of 
them, no doubt he had. He could 
not remember a single case in 
which he had violated these pre- 
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* Now when Jesus heard these 
things, he said unto him, Yet 
lackest thou one thing: sell 
all that thou hast, and distribute 
unto the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven: and 
come, follow me. *And when 
he heard this, he was very 
sorrowful: for he was very rich. 


*And when Jesus saw that he 
was very sorrowful, he said, 
How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of 
God! *For it is easier for a 
camel to go through a needle’s 
eye, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. 
*And they that heard it said, 


cepts. The searching standard of 
Christ respecting adultery was not 
known to him. The doctrine of 
the apostle that the hatred of a 
brother was murder had never 
been read in the law by the young 
ruler; and hence, according to his 
understanding of them, he had 
kept them all. 

22. Yet lackest thou one 
thing.—You have been keeping 
precepts—reeulating your outer 
walk by a fixed rule, as though that 
could give life; what you need is 
to melt down all these rigid, stony 
precepts into one word and one law 
—love. That is the heart, the life, 
the soul, of the commandments, 
which you have been keeping sim- 
ply as an outward form. In truth, 
therefore, you have kept none of 
them. Lacking this one thing, you 
lack every thing. And now to test 
yourself, to see whether you are 
willing to adopt this one law which 
pervades and comprehends all law, 
sell all that thou hast, and dis- 
tribute unto the poor. In this 
way you can determine whether 
you are prepared to keep, not pre- 
cepts merely, but the essence of the 


law as given in the law itself— 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” ~ 

23, he was very sorrowful,— 
The demand went so deep. It re- 
quired every thing to be given up, 
and first of all that he himself 
should be given up. If it had 
been the whole burnt-offering of a 
bullock, how gladly he would have 
made it; but instead, it was that 
which the whole burnt-offering of 
the bullock signified, and he was 
very sorrowful. 

24. How hardly shall they 
that have riches!—It is hard for 
them to enter because it is difficult 
for the hearé to relax its hold upon 
riches. We have already been 
taught (chap. xvi. 9) that earthly 
treasures may be converted into 
heavenly ;. but for this there are 
needed the highest faith and love, 
both of which are difficult of at- 
tainment by the man who is sur- 
rounded with an abundance of this 
world’s goods. 

25, it is easier for a camel,— 
This is a proverbial way of ex- 
pressing an impossibility, but by no 
means intended to he absolutely so 
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Who then can be saved? 
*tAnd he said, The things which 
are impossible with men are pos- 
sible with God. *Then Peter 
said, Lo, we have left | all: our 


28 abyjKaypev mavta cat Rec. adhévtes Ta 
t8va Lach. Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, Tre- 
gelles, B, L, ete., Coptic, etc. 


understood, because evidently it is 
qualified by both the preceding and 
succeeding context. In the former 
it is hard for them, in the latter it 
is possible with God. Perhaps, 
too, we should discern a difference 
between a man that das riches and 
arich man. The former may have 
them in trust as the steward of 
God, and be poor in spirit and rich 
in good works—the latter, however, 
the rich man, is like the rich fool, 
who lays up treasures for himself, 
or like the rich man in the parable, 
who selfishly clings to his “ good 
things” as his portion. I am per- 
suaded that our Savior, in all these 
wonderful lessons about worldly 
goods, means nothing tending to 
the disorganizing of society, or to 
the undervaluing of earthly riches, 
but to infuse a principle that shall 
uplift them to higher uses, and con- 
secrate them to worthier objects. 
As mere ministers to carnal pleas- 
ure and lust, and as promoters of 
selfish pride and false trusts, they 
are manifestly obnoxious to his se- 
verest censures. 

283, Then said Peter, Lo, we 
have left our own.—As the Sav- 
ior had but a moment before told 
the young ruler that if he would 


own|, and followed thee. *And 
he said unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, There is no man that 
hath left house, or parents, or 
brethren, or wife, or children, 
for the kingdom of God’s sake, 
* Who shall not receive mani- 
fold more in this present time, 


sell all and give to the poor he 
should have treasure in heaven, 
Peter is reminded that he and his 
brother apostles had actually done 
that very thing, and he is led to in- 
quire what their reward shall be. 
This inquiry is left in Luke to be 
inferred, as it is the natural termi- 
nus of the prefaced statement. 

29. Verily I say unto you.— 
Peter is not rebuked for having re- 
spect to the recompense of reward 
—because the hope of reward is a 
legitimate motive to action. Be- 
sides, the Savior knew that the sac- 
rifice had not been made in the 


spirit of selfish bargaining—so 


| much sacrifice for so much reward 


—hbut for the kingdom of God’s 
sake, and out of loyalty and love 
to the Master. To all such the 
promise of the manifold more 
and the life everlasting is ex- 
tended, and made to appear espe- , 
cially important by the solemn ver- 
ily out of which it proceeds. Cer- 
tainly the manifold more does not 
refer literally to kind but to the 
blessings which the things forsaken 
were calculated to impart—mani- 
fold more of the good that was in 
them. : 
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and in the world to come life 
everlasting. 

3 Then he took unto him the 
twelve, and said unto them, Be- 
hold, we go up to Jerusalem, 
and all things that are written 
by the prophets concerning the 
Son of man shall be accom- 


Tur APPROACHING SUFFERINGS. 
31-34, 


(Matt. wx. 17-19; Mark «x. 32-34.) 


31. Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
salem.—As he draws nearer to the 
end of his journey, he seems to 
contemplate with more distinctness 
the things that awaited him there. 

all things that are written by 
the prophets.—We can but ob- 
serve how real and infallible to his 
mind were the predictions of God’s 
word. It was impossible for them 
to fail. They were as certain as if 
already fulfilled. What was ut- 
tered was fixed and unalterable. 
In the frequent recurrence to this 
subject of approaching shame and 
suffering—impressing it over and 
over again upon the minds of his 
apostles—there is manifested a sort 
of tender solicitude lest, after all, 
his shame and his cross should be 
astumbling-block tothem. Hence, 
while he calls them again to look 
at the pictured scene of his shame- 
ful rejection and death, he says to 
them in effect, Be not offended at 
this: it is precisely what is written 
in the prophets concerning the Son 


plished. *For he shall be de- 
livered unto the Gentiles, and 
shall be mocked, and spitefully 
entreated, and spitted on: *And 
they shall scourge him, and put 
him to death: and the third day 
he shall rise again. “And they 
understood none of these things: 


know the true Messiah. And out 
of that very shame will spring his 
glory, and beyond that cross he will 
come to his crown. 

32. he shall be delivered unto 
the Gentiles.—By whom he is be- 
trayed, and by whom delivered to 
the Gentiles, is not stated here by 
Luke, as if the exceeding darkness 
of the last scenes had shadowed 
them out of sight. 

34. they understood none of 
these things.—So it was on a for- 
mer occasion (chap. ix. 45) when he 
had prefaced the revelation by the 
solemn admonition, “ Let these say- 
ings sink down into your hearts.” 
And there precisely —in_ their 
hearts—was the source of their 
blindness. In spite of all his par- 
ables, and in the face of his clear- 
est explanations and _ predictions 
they were still clinging to the hope 
of an earthly carnal kingdom, and _ 
consequently thought that his lan- 
guage must require some interpre- 
tation consistent with this idea, 
Rejecting the literal meaning of 
the words as being of course out 
of the question—as something not 
to be considered for a moment— 


of man—a sign by which you may | and being unable to discern any 
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and this saying was hid from 
them, neither knew they the 
things which were spoken. 


metaphorical meaning in them, 
they were utterly mystified—a 
state of mind aptly described by 
the repetitions of verse 34—as if 
language failed to give an adequate 
conception of the darkness and per- 
plexity of their minds, 


Heauine or a Briixp Man npr 
JeRIcHO. 309-43. 


( Matt. xx. 29-34; Mark x. 46-52.) 


The accounts of this miracle all 
vary. Matthew reports the heal- 
ing of two men, and Mark of one, 
as he came out of Jericho, and 
Luke of one as he was about to 
enter the town. As in many other 
eases, there is doubtless some fact 
or circumstance unknown to us, 
which, if accessible, would har- 
monize these seeming discrepan- 
cies. In the absence of this it 
should suffice if we can see how 
they might be harmonized. Lange, 
agreeing with Bengel and Trench, 
has pointed out a possible way of 
accounting for the variations (see 
his notes on Matthew). In brief, 
that the Savior entered and came 
out of Jericho at the same gate; 
that as he was entering, the blind 
man appealed to him, but for the 
trial of his faith the Savior post- 
poned his cure till he came back 
out of the town. Luke, as his 
manner is (note chap. iii. 20), 
takes up the case as it first presents 


*And it came to pass, that as 
he was come nigh unto Jericho, 
a certain blind man sat by the 


itself, and completes the narration 
of it before dismissing it. The 
mention of two by Matthew is 
more easily accounted for upon a 
principle of frequent application; 
and the report by him and Mark 
that the cure was actually effected 
on coming out of the city, corre- 
sponds to the literal fact. At our 
great distance from the occurrence, 
it should content us if we are able 
to perceive that the testimony of 
the different witnesses is not incon- 
sistent even in minor and unim- 
portant details. On the great es- 
sential fact there is not even a 
seeming discrepancy. It is possi- 
ble, I suggest, that too much prom- 
inence and importance have been 
given to these surface difficulties. 
The true and essential concord is 
lower down. The music of the 
four gospel harps is one grand har- 
mony, and he that hath an ear for 
that, will enjoy it none the less be- 
cause he can not always under- 
stand the movement of the fingers 
that produce it. 

35. Jericho was situated about 
eighteen or twenty miles north-east 
of Jerusalem. The certain blind 
man named Bartimoeus (Mark) had 
taken his place near the entrance 
to the city, in order to beg from 
the multitudes who at this season 
were passing to Jerusalem to attend 
the passover, 

36. he asked what it meant.— 
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way-side begging. “And _hear- 
ing the multitude pass by, he 
asked what it meant. *And 
they told him, that Jesus of 
Nazareth passeth by. “And he 
cried, saying, Jesus, thou son of 
David, have mercyon me. “And 
they which went before rebuked 
him, that he should hold his 
peace: but he cried so much the 
more, Thou son of David, have 


mercy on me. “And Jesus 
stood, and commanded him to 
be brought unto him: and when 
he was come near, he asked him; 
“Saying, ] What wilt thou that 
I shall do unto thee? And he 
said, Lord, that I may receive 
my sight. “And Jesus said 
unto him, Receive thy sight: 


41 Aéywr Rec. 
Green, Alford. 


Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 


The noise and buzz of the unusually 
large crowd that accompanied the 
Savior attracted his attention, and 
prompted the inquiry. 
too, having heard of some of the 
wonderful cures wrought by Jesus— 
for evidently he had heard of him— 
he had come to this place in the 
hope of meeting with him. 

37. Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
by.—The opportunity for which 
he had waited had come—and was 
rapidly passing. Not a moment 
was to be lost. 

38. Jesus, thou Son of David. 
—The title, Son of David, was 
equivalent to the Messiah, and 
shows not only that the blind man 
had heard of him, but that he be- 
lieved him to be the Christ. The 
cry for mercy in Matthew is ad- 
dressed, “O Lord, thou Son of 
David.” 

39. rebuked him.—There was a 

vast concourse going up in festal 
joy and gladness, and this pathetie 
ery of the blind man seemed to 
them ill-timed. 

but he cried so much the 


Perhaps, 


more.—Opposition and difficulty 
only increased his earnestness. It 
might be a very light thing for 
them to tell him to hold his peace, 
but for him it was merey now or 
never. It was the one golden op- 
portunity of his life, and it must 
not be lost. 

40. And Jesus stood, and com- 
manded him to be brought.— 
And then as Mark tells us, ‘“ They 
called the blind man, saying unto 
him, Be of good comfort, rise; he 
calleth thee.” It is beautiful to 
notice how, at the mere intimation 
of his will, their rebuke is changed 
into words of sympathy and cheer. 

41. What wilt thou?—He had 
already asked for mercy, but Christ 
will have him particularize his de- 
sire—and this not only for the 
definite fixing of his own faith, | 
but for the sake of the multitude, 
that they may see the immediate 
connection between the faith and 
the miracle. . 

42. thy faith hath saved 


thee, 7. ¢., instrumentally, in bring- 
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thy faith hath saved thee. 
“And immediately he received 
his sight, and followed him, 
glorifying God: and all the peo- 
ple, when they saw it, gave 
praise unto God. 

XIX. ‘And Jesus entered 
and passed through Jericho. 
?And, behold, there was a man 
named Zacchseus, which was the 
chief among the publicans, and 
he was rich. *And he sought to 
see Jesus who he was; and could 
not for the press, because he was 


little of stature. ‘And he ran 
before, and climbed up into a 
sycamore tree to see him: for he 
was to pass that way. ®And 
when Jesus came to the place, 
he looked up, and saw him, 
and said unto him, Zaccheus, 
make haste, and come down; 
for to-day I must abide at thy 
house. ®And he made haste, 
and came down, and received 
him joyfully. ‘And when they 
saw it, they all murmured, say- 
ing, That he was gone to be 


ing thee to the source of saving 
power. 

43, and all the people.—The 
statement of the effect upon the 
people is peculiar to Luke. 


Zacochzus THE Pousuicay. 1-10. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


8, Zaccheeus was a Jew (verse 
9) who had accepted the office of 
tax-gatherer under the Romans, 
and was made chief among the 
publicans—a sort of superintend- 
ent over inferior officers of the rev- 
enue service. 

3. he sought to see Jesus.— 
Perhaps out of curiosity, but the 
sequel seems to indicate that he 
might have had a better motive. 
Still, the extent of his expectations 
was to get sight of the now cele- 
brated. prophet. Running before, 
and climbing the sycamore tree, he 
waited for him to pass. It is alto- 
gether probable that the multitude, 


20 


seeing the well-known Little man 
resorting to this device, spoke of it 
one to another, mentioning him by 
name. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to suppose, as some have done, 
a previous acquaintance with him 
by the Savior, to account for his 
addressing him by name. 

5. to-day I must abide at thy 
house.—Sugvesting that this had 
been marked out in the definite 
plan of the journey; though out- 
wardly a small matter, great inter- 
ests were depending upon it—and 
it must be. Zaccheus, who had 
long felt the stigma of social dis- 
grace, was naturally elated by this 
honor, and received him into his 
house joyfully. 

7. they all murmured.—But a 
little before, this same multitude 
were rejoicing and praising God 
for what Christ bad done for the 
blind man; but the moment he 
runs counter to their prejudices, 
all else is forgotten. 
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guest with a man that is a sin- 
ner. *And Zacchgeus stood, and 
said unto the Lord; Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I 
give to the poor; and if I have 
taken any thing from any man 
by false accusation, I restore him 
fourfold. *And Jesus said unto 
him, This day is salvation come 
to this house, forsomuch as he 


also isasonof Abraham. For 
the Son of man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost. 
“And as they heard these things, 
he added and spake a parable, 
because he was nigh to Jerusa- 
lem, and because they thought 
that the kingdom of God should 
immediately appear. ™ He said 
therefore, A certain nobleman 


8. And Zaccheus s‘00d.— 
Meaning that he summoned up res- 
olution and stood forth in the face 
of the crowd, to maintain himself 
against their opposition. But he 
had no hope of regaining his lost 
caste with them, and was only so- 
licitous lest their charges should 
induce the Savior to give him up. 

Behold, Lord, the half of my 
goods I give.—This does not ex- 
press, as the words might seem to 
imply, that it had been his habit 
thus to give; but here and now, un- 
der the impulse of this grace that 
has been shown me, I do give. It 
marks the commencement of a new 
course of life. 

and if... by false accusation. 
—A virtual confession of this sin, 
made in the strength of new moral 
courage. 

9. This day is salvation come 
to this house,—Not simply be- 
cause it has received the personal 
visit of Christ, but because, by 
means of that visit, Zaecheus has 
been shown to be not the aban- 
doned sinner which the multitude 
thought, but a true son of Abra- 
ham. Under the warming infla- 


ence of the Savior’s favor, the la- 
tent capacity for salvation has been 
developed—and filled. 

10. For the Son of man.—This 
great object of the Savior’s mission 
is fully illustrated in the parables 
of chap. xv. 


PaRABLE OF THE Pounps. 11-27. 


(Peculiar to Luke.) 


In many respects this parable is 
to that of the talents 
(Matt. xxv.), but being essentially 
different, is by no means to be con- 
founded with it. Not only the time 
and place of their delivery, but 
the structure and incidents of the 
two are clearly distinguished. 

1], he added and spake a par- 
able.—The reason assigned for this 
is the false expectation of the 
earthly sensual kingdom which his 
followers continued to cherish. 
They supposed that it would be 
manifested at the time of the now 
near-approaching passover, and the 
parable is directed to the corree- 
tion of this error. 

12. A certain nobleman.—Rep- 
resenting, of course, our Lord him- 


similar 
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went into a far country to re- 
ceive for himself a kingdom, 
and to return. “And he called 
his ten servants, and delivered 
them ten pounds, and said unto 
them, Occupy till I come. ** But 
his citizens hated him, and sent 
a message after him, saying, We 
will not have this man to reign 
over us. ‘And it came to pass, 
that when he was returned, hav- 
ing received the kingdom, then 
he commanded these servants to 
be called unto him, to whom he 
had given the money, that he 


might know how much every 
man had gained by trading. 
Then came the first, saying, 
Lord, thy pound hath gained 
ten pounds. ‘And he said unto 
him, Well, thou good servant: 
because thou hast been faithful 
in a very little, have thou au- 
thority over ten cities. ‘And 
the second came, saying, Lord, 
thy pound hath gained five 
pounds. ™And he said likewise 
to him, Be thou also over five 
cities. *And another came, say- 
ing, Lord, behold, here is thy 


self, went into a far country, 
z. e., to heaven; to receive for 
himself a kingdom, for he is 
there to be crowned King of kings 
and Lord of lords; and to return 
—a distinct assurance that he will 
come again. 

13, 14. his ten servants are 
his people, to whom he distributes 
ten pounds in equal proportion, 
representing all that the Lord gives 
to his followers to be used for his 
glory. 

But his citizens.—Those occu- 
pying his territory, and who were 
bound to be subject to him, hated 
him, and with rebellious enmity 
declared, We will not have this 
man to reign over us, Thus it 
continues during the whcle interval 
between the going away and the 
return. There will always be 
some to occupy till he come, and 
some who willfully refuse to sub- 
mit to his reign. “When he shall 


return, these different classes will 
receive their reward. And, first, 
his own servants will be called to 
account. 

16. thy pound hath gained 
ten pounds.—An evidence of ex- 
ceeding diligence and faithfulness, 
and for this, and in proportion to 
this, he is rewarded. The same 
with the second who had gained 
five pounds. Jere we note a radi- 
cal difference between this parable 
and that of the talents. In that 
the gain and reward are propor- 
tioned to the original gift, the un- 
derlying principle being that where 
much is giyen much will be re- 
quired, Here the endowment is 
made the same in each case, not to 
represent the actual fact, but to 
bring out into greater prominence 
the truth that the future reward is not 
dependent (as it might seem to be 
in the parable of the talents) upon 
the amount given, but upon faith- 
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pound, which I have kept laid 
up in a napkin: * For I feared 
thee, because thou art an austere 
man: thou takest up that thou 
layedst not down, and reapest 
that thou didst notsow. ”[And] 
he saith unto him, Out of thine 
own mouth will I judge thee, 
thou wicked servant. Thou 
knewest that I was an austere 
man, taking up that I laid not 
down, and reaping that I did 
not sow: * Wherefore then gav- 
est not thou my money into the 
bank, that at my coming I 


22 8& Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


might have required mine own 
with usury? *And he said unto 
them that stood by, Take from 
him the pound, and give it to 
him that hath ten pounds. 
* (And they said unto him, Lord, 
he hath ten pounds.) * For I 
say unto you, That unto every 
one which hath shall be given ; 
and from him that hath not, 
even that he hath shall be taken 
away from him. ™ But those 
mine enemies, which would not 
that I should reign over them, 
bring hither, and slay them be- 
fore me. 


8 And when he had thus 


fulness in the use of that which is 
given. 

21. I feared thee.—The un- 
faithful servant who, by virtue of 
this very fact, becomes the wicked 
servant, is condemned out of his 
own mouth. He recognized that 
his lord would demand more than 
he had given, namely that and the 
fruit of its improvement, and yet 
he had made no improvement; and 
as to the demand wherefore? he 
could make no answer—give no 
reason—except his own hard and 
unworthy feelings towards his lord, 
the pound was taken from him 
and given to him that had ten 
pounds. 

25. Lord, he hath ten pounds. 
—Expressive of the surprise which 
those who stood by felt at this de- 


cision. In reply to this, he states 


the great principle that controlled 
the judgment, giving it a somewhat 
different application here from that 
of chap. viii. 18 and Matt. xiii, 12. 

26. For I say unto you.—In- 
serting the leading thought of the 
parable, the sense of this verse 
will be apparent: Unto every 
one which hath [the product of 
faithfulness, more] shall be given; 
and from him that hath not 
[this product], even that [original 
gift which] he hath shall be 
taken away from him. - 

27, But those mine enemies,— 
The servants having been judged 
and rewarded, it remains to pun- 
ish his enemies—originally his 
‘citizens.’ The awful severity of 
this punishment is ¢rdicated by the 
command, slay them before me. 
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spoken, he went before, ascend- 
ing up to Jerusalem. “And it 
came to pass, when he was come 
nigh to Bethphage and Bethany, 
at the mount called the mount 
of Olives, he sent two of his dis- 
ciples, * Saying, Go ye into the 
village over against you; in the 
which at your entering ye shall 
find a colt tied, whereon yet 
never man sat: loose him, and 
bring him hither. * And if any 
man ask you, Why do ye loose 
him? thus shall ye say unto 
him, Because the Lord hath 
need of him. “And they that 
were sent went their way, and 
found even as he had said unto 
them. “And as they were loos- 


ing the colt, the owners thereof 
said unto them, Why loose ye 
the colt? *And they said, The 
Lord hath need of him. *And 
they brought him to Jesus: and 
they cast their garments upon 
the colt, and they set Jesus 
thereon. *And ashe went, they 
spread their clothes in the way. 
And when he was come nigh, 
even now at the descent of the 
mount of Olives, the whole mul- 
titude of the disciples began to 
rejoice and praise God with a 
loud voice for all the mighty 
works that they had _ seen; 
* Saying, Blessed be the King 
that cometh in the name of the 
Lord: peace in heaven, and 


TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 
28-44, 


(Matt. xxi. 1-9; Mark xi. 1-10; 
John aii. 12-19.) 


29. Bethphage and Bethany. 
—These villages were quite close 
together, but as the site of the for- 
mer is unknown, we can not now 
determine with certainty their rel- 
ative situation. Bethany was about 
two miles east of Jerusalem, on the 
remote side of the Mount of Olives, 
and nearly a mile from the sum- 


mit. The village over against 


you was-one of these, but which. 


of them is uncertain. It was no 


doubt one of Christ’s friends who) 


owned the colt, and who would 
therefore readily permit the disci- 


ples to take it when told that he 
had need of it. 

35. And they brought him to 
Jesus,—With loving hands they 
cast theit garments upon the colt, 
and then set Jesus thereon; and 
as they went up the long eastern 
slope of the mountain, they spread 
their clothes in the way, and 
others cut branches from the trees 
and scattered them before him—to 
express their joy, and their assur- 
ance of his approaching triumph— 
for they thought that the kingdom 
of God should immediately appear 
(verse 11), Qn reaching the sum- 
mit of the mountain, where the 
city came into view, the whole 
‘multitude of the disciples, as hy 
2 common impulse of irrepressible 
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glory in the highest. “And 
some of the Pharisees from 
among the multitude said unto 
him, Master, rebuke thy disci- 
ples. “And he answered and 
said [unto them], I tell you that, 


40 avrots Rec, Omitted by Tisch. T. 8S.) 
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if these should hold their peace, 


the stones would immediately 
ery out. 

41 And when he was come near, 
he beheld the city, and wept over 
it, “Saying, Ifthou hadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thy 
day, the things which belong 


joy, burst forth into loud hosan- 
nas, and triumphal blessings upon 
the King that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. 

39. And some of the Phari- 
sees, greatly annoyed by this 
demonstration, said, Master, 7. e., 
Teacher, Rabbi—rebuke thy dis- 
ciples. ‘This enthusiasm ought 
to be suppressed; it is unseemly 
and unbecoming.’ They meant to 
intimate that he was receiving 
more honor than he was entitled 
to, and that it was due to himself 
to prevent it. 

40. I tell you that...the 
stones would cry out.—Perhaps 
this proverbial expression, which, 
of course, was not to be taken 


literally, meant no more than the | 


intimation of his essential right to 
the praises bestowed; and that 
somehow eternal and indefeasible 
right must express itself. Years 
afterwards, when the praises in 
Jerusalem were hushed in fire and 
blood and desolation, how eloquently 
did the silent stones in the streets 
proclaim his divinity ! 

41. he beheld the city, and 
wept over it.—We are so accus- 
tomed to the superhuman excel- 


lencies of Christ’s character, that 
we sometimes fail to appreciate 
them. It does not surprise us to 
witness how perfectly balanced he 
was in the midst of this triumph— 
not for a moment misinterpreting 
it, as indicating the possibility of 
any other termination of his earthly 
career than that which he had been 
all along contemplating. The joy 
was good for the multitude, and he 
would not rebuke it; but for him, 
he knew that it was a triumphal 
march to death—and that beyond 
that death, and for it, unexampled 
sorrows and sufferings awaited the 
city. Hence, in the midst of ho- 
sannas to himself, he wept over 
Jerusalem. 

42. in this thy day.—The day 
or time of Messiah’s coming was 
their day—the day for which they 
had waited for generations, and to 
which their prophets and righteous 
men had looked for centuries. Sin- 
ful and wicked, ignorant and foolish 
as they had been in the past,—if 
they bad only known now, at least 
in this their own day, the things 
that made for their peace !—The 
suppressed inference is obvious: 
How blessed it had been for them! 
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unto thy peace! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes. “ For 
the days shall come upon thee, 
that thine enemies shall cast a 
trench about thee, and compass 
thee round, and keep thee in on 
every side, And shall lay thee 
even with the ground, and thy 
children within thee; and they 
shall not leave in thee one stone 
upon another; because thou 
knewest not the time of thy 
visitation. “And he went into 
the temple, and began to cast 

45 av abr@ Kai éyopdgovras Rec. Omitted 


by Tisch. T.S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, &, 
B, L, etc., Coptic. 


out them that sold [therein, and 
them that bought]; ‘Saying 
unto them, It is written, | My 
house is: And my house shall 
be | the house of prayer: but ye 
have made it a den of thieves. 
“And he taught daily in the 
temple. But the chief priests 
and the scribes and the chief of 
the people sought to destroy him, 
And could not find what they 
might do: for all the people 
were very attentive to hear 
him. 


46 6 ol. pov ol. mp. éativ Rec. Kat €orae 
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But now they are hid—through 
thine own unconquerable prejudice 
and willfulness. (See note on chap. 
xviii. 34.) 

43. For the days shall come 
upon thee —With marvelous pre- 
cision and detail he points out ex- 
actly the fate that was to overtake 
them, and which was finally realized 
to the very letter. 


Purirying tHE Tempie. 45-48. 


(Matt. axt. 12; Mark ai. 15.) 


45, And he...began to cast 
out them that sold.—Sinful as 
were those who ministered at its 
altars, the temple was still God’s 
house, which his Son would not see 
desecrated. It is indicative of the 
authority which he had established 
over the multitude—perhaps also 
of the fear which the report of his 


mighty deeds had produced—that 
without resistance the transgressors 
yielded to him and left the holy 
place. 

46. It is written (Is. lvi. 7), 
My house shall be the house 
of prayer.—Hspecially set apart 
and appropriated to the worship 
of God— including, of 
praise, adoration, and thanksgiving. 
Luke omits from the citation, for 
all people. A den of thieves— 
a strong metaphor, to express the 
exceeding corruption and wicked- 
ness that had been introduecd. 
They had made it as bad as a den 
of thieves. 

47. he taught daily in the 
tem ple.—Though his enemies were 
seeking to destroy him, he calmly 
and courageously stands daily in 
the temple teaching the multitudes, 
who were very attentive to hear 


course, 
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XX. 1And it came to pass, 
that on one of | those: the | days, 
as he taught the people in the 
temple, and preached the gospel, 
the chief priests and the scribes 
came upon him with the elders, 
?And spake unto him, saying, 
Tell us, by what authority doest 
thou these things? or who is he 
that gave thee this authority? 
’And he answered and said unto 
them, I will also ask you | one: 


1 éxetvwy Rec. Omitted by Lach. T. S. 
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a | thing; and answer me: * The 
baptism of John, was it from 
heaven, or of men? *And they 
reasoned with themselves, say- 
ing, If we shall say, From heaven; 
he will say, Why [then] believed 
ye him not? *But and if we 
say, Of men; all the people will 
stone us: for they be persuaded 
that John was a prophet. ‘And 
they answered, that they could 
not tell whence it was. SAnd 
Jesus said unto them, Neither 


5 oty Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. Green, 
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him, and who, during the day, by 
the favor with which they regarded 
him, served as a protection against 
the chief priests and the scribes. 
At night he retired to Bethany. 


ConTROVERSY WITH THE CHIEF 
Prissts. 1-8. 


( Matt. xxi. 23-27; Mark xi. 27-33.) 


1, came upon him.—The par- 
ties seem to have consulted together, 
and to have decided upon this course 
as being likely to weaken or destroy 
his influence with the people. In 
a body, therefore, these chief priests 
and scribes and elders—the most 
prominent men of the theocracy— 
come upon him while he is teach- 
ing and preaching in the temple, 
and demand his authority for doing 
these things. 

3. I will also ask you a 
thing.—The pertinency of this 
will appear when it is remembered 


that John himself had announced the 
object of his mission to be the in- 
troduction of the Messiah to Israel, 
and that, in fact, he had introduced 
Jesus as such. Hence the question 
of the Savior is equivalent to say- 
ing: Before I tell you by what 
authority I do these things, I de- 
mand to know whether you respect 
authority; and this can be deter- 
mined hy your opinion of the bap- 
tism of John—was it from heaven 
or of men? Answer me, 

5. they reasoned with them- 
selves.—The question surprised 
and puzzled them. They saw that’ 
it presented a dilemma, neither 
horn of which they were willing 
to accept. They retired for a mo- 
ment and consulted together; and 
after satisfying themselves that 
either alternative would be against 
them, they resolved to plead ig- 
norance, and say they could not 
tell whence it was. If, then, 
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tell I you by what authority I 
do these things. *Then began 
he to speak to the people this 
parable; A [certain] man planted 
a vineyard, and let it forth to 
dusbandmen, and went into a 
far country for a long time. 
“And at the season he sent a 
servant to the husbandmen, that 
they should give him of the 
fruit of the vineyard: but the 


9 zs Fec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. T. 8S. 
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they were confessedly incompetent 
to pronounce upon a question of 
authority, they had no right to de- 
mand his. They were without ju- 
risdiction in the premises, and he 
refused to submit the case to such 
a tribunal. 


PARABLE OF THE WICKED Huspanp- 
MEN. 9-18. 


(Matt. xxi. 28-; Mark xii. 1-.) 


9. Then began he to speak to 
the people—According to Matt. 
and Mark, the parable was addressed 
to the same persons whom he had 
just silenced; 7. ¢., it was aimed at 
them and meant for them; but as 
they were standing with the multi- 
tude, the words, as Luke says, were 
spoken to all. A man planted a 
vineyard. By the vineyard we 
understand, not the house of Israel, 
as in Isaiah y. 7, for that vineyard 
was to be laid waste and destroyed ; 
nor could that “house of Israel,” 
those ‘men of Judah,” be trans- 


21 


husbandmen beat him, and sent 
him away empty. “And again 
he sent another servant: and 
they beat him also, and entreated 
him shamefully, and sent him 
away empty. And again he 
sent a third: and they wounded 
him also, and cast him out. 
Then said the lord of the vine- 
yard, What shall I do? I will 

13 idévres Rec. Omitted by Lach. T. S. 
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ferred, as in the parable, to another 
people. The reference, then, must 
be to the essential truth of God 
which he planted in that people, 
and from which he expected the 
fruits of righteousness. And let it 
forth to husbandmen—committed 
it to the care and keeping and cul- 
ture of priests and Levites, judges 
and kings—and went into a far 
country—representing the with- 
drawal of the visible manifestations 
of God’s presence, in order that 
they might be consciously free and 
responsible. 

10. And at the season.—By 
the sending of different servants 
from time to time, the mission of 
the prophets is signified, who came 
to call for the truth, mercy, and 
righteousness corresponding to the 
blessing that had been given. But 
instead of finding this “ fruit unto 
holiness,’ they themselves were 
beaten and wounded and cast out. 

13. Then said the lord of the 
vineyard, What shall I do?— 
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send my beloved son: it may be 
they will reverence him [when 
they see him]. ™ But when the 
husbandmen saw him, they rea- 
soned among themselves, saying, 
This is the heir: [come,] let us 


14 Seire Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
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This is a strong representation of 
the terrible depth of wickedness 
that had been reached—as if the 
case had gone so far that the lord 
of the vineyard was perplexed and 
doubtful as to what could be done. 
I will send my beloved son: it 
is the last resource,—and though 
they have slighted all warnings, 
and abused all mercies, and mal- 
treated all previous messengers, 
still I will not give them up while 
there is a bare possibility of re- 
claiming them; and it may be 
they will reverence my son. 

14, But when the husbandmen 
saw him.—Here the application 
of the parable passes from history 
into prophecy. This is the heir, 
the only one, so they reasoned, 
and in due course the vineyard 
will fall to him; now let us kill 
him, that the inheritance may 
be ours, In the notes on chap. 
xii. 10, it was suggested that the 
Pharisees were in danger of con- 
sciously opposing the known will 
and recognized testimony of God, 
rather than accept Jesus as the 
Christ. Here they seem to have 
reached the brink which there they 
had so nearly approached. They 
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kill him, that the inheritance 
may be our’s. “So they cast 
him out of the vineyard, and 
killed him. What therefore 
shall the lord of the vineyard 
do unto them? * He shall come, 
and destroy these husbandmen, 
and shall give the vineyard to 


are represented as recognizing Je- 
sus as the heir of God—though, 
of course, still ignorant of his true 
glory, and blind as to the conse- 
quences of rejecting him. (See 
Acts iii, 17, and 1 Cor. ii. 8.) 
They supposed that in ridding 
themselves of him (the prophets 
being already dead, and duly sep- 
ulchred!) they would be left in 
undisturbed possession of their re- 
ligion, with all the pomp and power 
and influence which it gave them; 
the inheritance would be theirs, 
and they could do as they pleased. 

15. What will the lord of the 
vineyard do unto them ?—Kvi- 
dently, unless he renounce his own 
rights, he will not permit them to 
retain the inheritance; and if he 
heed the ery for justice, he must 
punish the murderers. He will 
therefore destroy these husband- 
men, as being incorrigible, and 
give the vineyard to others, 
Or, as the meaning is expressed in 
Matthew: “The kingdom of God” 
(in the sense already explained) 
‘shall be taken from you, and given 
to a nation bringing forth: the fruits 
thereof;’’—a nation that will recog- 
nize that it is not a kingdom of 
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others. And when they heard) to lay hands on him; and they 


it, they said, God forbid. “And | 
he beheld them, and said, What | 


is this then that is written, The 
stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of 
the corner? ™ Whosoever shall 
fall upon that stone shall be 
broken; but on whomsoever it 
shall fall, it will grind him to 
powder. 

*And the chief priests and 
the scribes the same hour sought 


feared the people: for they per- 
ceived that he had spoken this 
parable against them. ”And 
they watched him, and _ sent 
forth spies, which should feign 
themselves just men, that they 
might take hold of his words, 
that so they might deliver him 
unto the power and authority 
of the governor. And _ they 
asked him, saying, Master, we 
know that thou sayest and teach- 


formality and ceremony, but of 
“righteousness and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” 

17. What is this then that is 
written?—This metaphor of the 
stone completes the view of the 
future, which the proprieties of the 
parable would not admit. The 
Pharisees might have comforted 
themselves in the thought that, at 
any rate, the heir was to be put to 
death,—that if they were to be de- 
stroyed, so was he. But by this he 
shows that he will triumph at last; 
that the stone rejected by. them 
will become the head of the corner; 
and moreover, whosoever shall 
fall upon it, 7. e¢., stumble and 
take offense at it, shall be broken, 
7. €., brutsed, wounded. The re- 
jection of Christ involves two 
classes of results, and two separate 
punishments; the first referring to 
the sorrow and pain, the spiritual 
degradation and leanness, of the 
here and now; in all this men are 
simply hurting themselves. But in 


the second and final stage, the stone 
becomes active, itself inflicting pun- 
ishment upon the enemies of God— 
a punishment whose dreadful se- 
verity is comparable to the grinding 
of one to powder. 


CoNTROVERSY WITH THE Spiers AND 
THE Sappucers. 21-47. 


(Matt. xxii. 15-46; Mark «wii. 
13-87.) 


The chief priests and the scribes 
perceived that the parable was 
spoken against them, and they 
sought to lay hands on him, but 
were deterred by fear of the people. 
It seems to have occurred to them, 
however, that by watching him 
closely, some expression might be 
taken hold of that would induce 
the governor to arrest him. The 
better to effect this, they retired 
and sent forth spies, who, by feign- 
ing to be in sympathy with him, 
expected to put. him off his guard, 

21, Master, we know.—This 
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est rightly, neither acceptest 
thou the person of any, but 
teachest the way of God truly: 
~Ts it lawful for us to give 
tribute unto Cesar, or no? 
But he perceived their crafti- 
ness, and said unto them, [Why 
tempt ye me?] *Shew me a 
penny. Whose image and su- 
perscription hath it? They an- 
23 ti me meipagere; Rec. Omitted by 
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swered and said, Cesar’s. *And 
he said unto them, Render there- 
fore unto Ceesar the things which 
be Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things which be God’s. *And 
they could not take hold of his 
words before the people: and 
they marvelled at his answer, 
and held their peace. 

Then came to him certain 
of the Sadducees, which deny 
that there is any resurrection ; 


hypocritical speech—for though it 
was true in itself, it was not the 
truth of their hearts—was intended 
as bait to entice him into their trap 
respecting Caesar. 

22. Is it lawful ?@—In view of 
the object they had in view, the 
question was exceedingly artful. 
If he answered affirmatively, he 
would lose the popular support, 
and the chief priests could lay hold 
of him; if he answered negatively, 
he would seem to be in conflict 
with the government, and then the 
civil authorities would arrest him. 
But truth is not subject to em- 
barrassment, Without a moment's 
hesitation he said, Shew me a 
penny. And then—not mecting 
art with art, nor needing to pre- 
meditate and be cautious with his 
answer—he simply and distinctly 
announces the great principle that 
should control that case and all 
similar cases: the subjects of a 
government must pay their honest 
debts to that government. It is 


righteous to give to Caesar what 


‘belongs to Czesar. 


25. and unto God.—They had 
not asked him any thing on this 
subject, but their hypocrisy showed 
that they needed to have done so— 
and in any case he would not have 
them lose sight of God's righteous 
claims upon them. The whole an- 
swer was so manifestly grounded 
in truth and right, that they could 
not take hold of his words be- 
fore the people, nor was there 
any thing in them offensive to 
Caesar. They marvelled, and no 
doubt exhibited their astonishment, 
at the ease with which he had de- 
feated them. 

27, Then came the Saddu- 
cees,—The leading peculiarity of 
this sect, the denial of any resur- 
rection, was the legitimate result 
of an antecedent denial of the Mo- 
saic authority of the Oral Law. 
In this tradition the Pharisees read 
the promise of a resurrection from 
the dead; and argued that Moses 
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and they asked him, * Saying, 
Master, Moses wrote unto us, 
If any man’s brother die, having 
a wife, and he die without 
children, that his brother should 
take his wife, and raise up seed 
unto his brother. ” There were 
therefore seven brethren: and 
the first took a wife, and died 
without children. And -the 
second [took her to wife, and 
he died childless.] *And ‘the 
third took her; and in like man- 
ner the seven also: and they left 

30 édaBev—rhy ywvaina Kai obtos ameOavev 
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no children, and died. * Last 
[of all] the woman died also. 
*® Therefore in the resurrection 
whose wife of them is she? for 
seven had her to wife. And 
Jesus [answering] said unto 
them, The children of this world 
marry, and are given in mar- 
riage: * But they which shall 
be accounted worthy to obtain 
that world, and the resurrection 
from the dead, neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage: 


82 8& mévtwv Rec. Omitted by Lach. T. 
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must have been the author of the 
Oral, for otherwise he would not 
have omitted so important a doc- 
trine from the Written, Law On 
the other hand, the Sadducees re- 
jected the tradition as being wholly 
destitute of any historic proof; and 
explaining in some way the pro- 
phetic allusions to a resurrection, 
denied the doctrine because not 
taught in the Pentateuch. 

28. Master, Moses wrote unto 
us.—We may presume that they 
had often puzzled their adversaries, 
the Pharisees, with the hypothetical 
ease which they now bring to the 
Savior; and that they esteemed it 
as one of their strongest points. 
We may further presume from it 
that the Pharisees regarded the 
future state as a virtual reproduce 
tion of the present; in which view, 


the case put by the Sadducees was 
inexplicable and confounding, 

34, And Jesus said unto them. 
—He first shows their radical mis- 
conception of the resurrection state, 
by pointing out that 7 ds not like 
this world, The children of this 
world marry and are given in mar- 
riage, and therefore the marriage 
relation is regulated by the law. 
But it is not so hereafter; and 
hence the inference drawn from 
the assumption that it is so, is 
without substantial basis. In that 
world they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage—meaning 
not simply that the connection is 
not there formed, but that the 
marriage relation does not there 
subsist—is not carried there from 
this world. This being so, it fol- 
lows that the daw of marriage, one 
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6 Neither can they die any more : 
for they are equal unto the an- 
gels; and are the children of 
God, being the children of the 
resurrection. * Now that the 
dead are raised, even Moses 
shewed at the bush, when he 
ealleth the Lord the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 


and the God of Jacob. ™ For 
he is not a God of the dead, but 
of the living: for all live unto 
him. 

8?Then certain of the scribes 
answering said, Master, thou 
hast well said. “ | And: For | 

40 8& Rec. yap Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, 
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provision of which they had quoted, 
has no application whatever to that 
state. There is no subject-matter 
to which it can attach. 

36. Neither can they die any 
more.—The foregoing has fully 
answered the question and the im- 
plied argument of the Sadducees; 
but of grace he goes further, assign- 
ing, as I understand it, the reason 
why there is no marriage there. 
The object of marriage in this 
world—the perpetuation of the 
race—ceases in that world, because 
they can die no more. Hence, 
there is no marriage there, because 
there is no reason for it there. 

for they are equal unto the 
angels.—If the Sadducees denied 
the existence of angels (which, as 
they believed the Pentateuch, is 
perhaps not the meaning of Acts 
xxiii, 8—but rather that they de- 
nied the current belief in angelic 
and spiritual manifestations, some- 
what as men now disbelieve in the 
“spirits” of a popular medium”), 
at any rate, the Savior argues from 
it as a certain fact. Thetangels 
ean not die; and those counted 
worthy to obtain the resurrection 


are equal to them in this, that, like 
them, they possess a deathless na= 
ture. Whether equal, inferior, or 
superior in other respects besides 
the immortality of being, is, I think, 
not brought into view. 

the children of God.— Begotten 
to a new life, and horn from the 
dead, by the immediate power of 
God, they are‘in a peculiar sense 
His children, by virtue of being 
the children of the resurrection. 
Their life is derived, not mediately 
through parents, but directly from 
Him. 

37. even Moses shewed at the 
bush.—The passage quoted, like 
many in the Scriptures, had its 
deep and its deeper meaning. The 
first was, that God who appeared to 
Moses was the God who had guided, 
befriended, and blessed, Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob. To this depth 
the Sadducees had Jooked: but the 
passage also meant that God had 
entered into an everlasting covenant 
with these patriarchs, which must 
have failed, as to them, if they had 
ceased to be. 

39. Master, thou hast . well 
said.—Even the scribes seem to 
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after that they durst not ask 
him any question at all. 
he said unto them, How say 
they that Christ is David’s son? 
“And David himself saith in the 
book of Psalms, The Lorp said 
unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand, Till I make thine 
enemies thy footstool. David 
therefore calleth him Lord, how 
is he then his son? 
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“Then in the audience of all 
the people he said unto | his dis- 
ciples: them | , “ Beware of the 
scribes, which desire to walk in 
long robes, and love greetings in 
the markets, and the highest 
seats in the synagogues, and the 
chief rooms at feasts; #7 Which 
devour widows’ houses, and for 
a shew make long prayers: the 
same shall receive greater dam- 
nation. 


have felt that this Master, with his 
profound insight into the Scriptures, 
was far beyond the reach of their 
verbal mechanics; and after that 
they durst not ask him any ques- 
tion at all. 

41. How say they that Christ 
is David’s son?—The difficulty 
proposed here for solution, has 
been so clearly solved for us in the 
revelation of the dual nature of 
Christ, that it requires some mental 
effort to perceive how great a diffi- 
culty it was to them, 7. e., for the 
seribes and Pharisees, with the 
ideas they entertained of the Mes- 
siah, as being merely David's son. 

46. Beware of the scribes.— 
Be on your guard, so as not to be 
deceived by their outward show. 
They love to walk about the streets 
and public places in long robes, 
indicative of high rank and great 
religious distinction; and love 
greetings in the markets, that 
it might appear that men regarded 
it as an honor to be permitted to 


speak to them; and the highest 
seats in the synagogues, as if 
they were entitled to something 
better than the common people; 
and the chief places at feasts, 
for the same reason;. Which de- 
vour widows’ houses,—cat and 
drink at the expense of the widows, 
by impressing them with a sense 
of their saintliness!—perhaps, too, 
getting the management of their 
estates, and defrauding them; and 
for a shew, or pretense, make 
long prayers—carrying their hy- 
pocrisy and falsehood into the very 
presence of God. the same shall 
receive greater damnation, — 
greater than ordinary sinners re- 
receive. The deceived will be pun- 
ished, for they ought to take heed 
and beware; but the cold, calcu- 
lating, heartless deceiver will re- 
ceive the greater punishment. 
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XXI. ‘And he looked up, 
and saw the rich men casting 
their gifts into the treasury. 
2And he saw also a certain poor 
widow casting in thither two 
mites. *And he said, Of a 
truth I say unto you, that this 
poor widow hath cast in more 
than they all: ‘For all these 


have of their abundance cast in 
unto the offerings [of God]: but 
she of her penury hath cast in 
all the living that she had. 
5And as some spake of the 
temple, how it was adorned with 
goodly stones and gifts, he said, 
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(Mark «ii. 41-.) 


1, And he looked up—from 
where he sat over against the treas- 
ury (Mark). The Pharisees, after 
a long contest with the Sadducees, 
who earnestly opposed it, had es- 
tablished the rule for defraying the 
expenses of the temple service by 
taxation, or the levying of tribute. 
It is this tribute, and not the gov- 
ernment tax that is referred to in 
Matt. xvii. 24. But notwithstand- 
ing the rule, it was still customary 
to make free-will offerings imme- 
diately before the passover when 
the expenses were so greatly in- 
creased; and these were the offer- 
ings that now attracted the Savior’s 
attention. 

the rich men, we may presume, 
were making their contributions 
with ostentation, certainly with 
complacency and a sense of impor- 
tance. 

2. a certain poor widow.— 
Prompted by a sense of duty, she 
overcame the feeling of shame at 
being seen by the cold eyes around 
her, and cast in her two mites. 


We are not told, because we can 
so easity imagine, the history of 
the mites—how she came by them; 
how she had economized in her 
scant living in order to save them; 
and how at last she had cast them: 
in incensed with the love and grat- 
itude of her heart. 

3. more than they all_—They 
had cast in more money than she, 
but she had cast in, as they had 
not, money and heart, and self, and 
all her living. They had made a 
contribution, but she had made a 
sacrifice. 


Prepictions or His Comrxe. 5-38. 


(Matt. xxiv; Mark xiii. 


The prophecy is divided into 
three parts embracing—l. The de- © 
struction of Jerusalem (verses 5- 
24); 2. (verse 24) The period in- 
tervening between that; and 3. 
The coming of Christ (verses 25- 

5. And as some spake of the 
temple.—The occasion of the dis- 
course is given in detail by Mat- 
thew. In the first place, the disci- 
ples had come to him to shew him 
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6As for these things which ye 
behold, the days will come, in 
the which there shall not be left 
one stone upon another, that 
shall not be thrown down. 
™And they asked him, saying, 
Master, but when shall these 
things be? and what sign will 
there. be these things 
shall come to pass? *And he 
said, Take heed that ye be not 
deceived: for many shall come 
am 


when 


in my. name, saying, I 
Christ; and the time draweth 


near: go ye not [therefore] after 
them. ° But when ye shall hear 
of wars and commotions, be not 
terrified: for these things must 
first come to pass; but the end 
is not by and by. * Then said 
he unto them, Nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom: “And great 
earthquakes shall be in divers 
places, and famines, and pesti- 
lences; and fearful sights and 
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the buildings of the temple, and to 
point out, as we learn from our 
text, how it was adorned with 
goodly stones and gifts. 

6. behold, the days will come. 
—'This verse summarizes the first 
part of the prophecy, confining the 
view to the temple alone, but in- 
volving, by necessary implication, 
the concurrent destruction of the 
city. 

” And they asked him—not 
then, but subsequently, as he sat 
on the Mount of Olives “ over 
against the temple.” There, Peter, 
James, John and Andrew came to 
him “privately,” and asked him 
(Mark). 

Master, when shall these 
things be ?—It will be seen that 
he does not definitely answer this 
question, but embraces all that it is 
good for them to know respecting 
it in the reply to the second, What 
sign will there be? 

8, be not deceived.—In their 


earnest desire to see one of the 
days of the Son of man (note chap. 
xvii. 22) they would be in danger 
of supposing that any pretender 
of whom they might hear, was re- 
ally Christ himself. The refer- 
ence, I think, is not to false 
Christs in the sense commonly un- 
derstood—that is, men addressing 


‘themselves to the Jews, and claim- 


ing to be the Messiah. of prophecy, 
but to those addressing themselves 
to Christians, and claiming to be 
the Christ of history. And this 
sufficiently accounts for the absence 
of any allusion to them in the sec- 
ular and Jewish histories of the 
period covered by the prophecy. 

9-11, But when ye shall hear 
of wars.—All the signs here fore- 
told, as they were connected with 
the outer world, are fully recorded 
as actual occurrences in the histo- 
ries of the times. (Sce Josephus, 
and compare Alford’s note on 
Matt.) 
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great signs shall there be from 
heaven. 1} But before all these, 
they shall lay their hands on 
you, and persecute you, deliver- 
ing you up to the synagogues, 
and into prisons, being brought 
before kings and rulers for my 
name’s sake. “And it shall 
turn to you for a testimony. 
“Settle it therefore in your 
hearts, not to meditate before 
what ye shall answer: % For I 
will give you a mouth and wis- 
dom, which all your adversaries 
shall not be able to gainsay nor 
resist. “And ye shall be be 
trayed both parents, and breth- 


12. But before all these —The 
persecutions of the apostles were to 
begin very soon, and would conse- 
quently antedate the signs just 
mentioned. When the persecu- 
tions came they would remember 
that he had foretold them, and this 
fact would turn to them for a testi- 
mony, 7. é., it would be to them a 
confirmation of their faith in him. 

14-18. Settle it in your 
hearts, therefore, to rely implic- 
itly upon my promised aid and 
protection. I will be with you in 
your trials, and will be to you all 
that you need. Parents, brethren, 
friends, may forsake, and all men 
may hate, you, but there shall 
not a hair of your head 
perish. As he had just declared 
that some of them should be put to 
death, this is meant to assure them 


ren, and kinsfolks, and friends; 
and some of you shall they cause 
to be put to death. “And ye 
shall be hated of all men for my 
name’s sake. ™ But there shall 
not an hair of your head perish. 
*In your patience possess ye 
your souls. *And when ye’ 
shall see Jerusalem compassed 
with armies, then know that the 
desolation thereof is nigh. 
Then let them which are -in 
Judea flee to the mountains; 
and let them which are in the 
midst of it depart out; and let 
not them that are in the coun- 
tries enter thereinto. ™ For 


that, whether dying or living, they 
would be perfectly safe. 

19. In your patience.—By pa- 
tiently enduring these trials you 
shall possess, equivalent to save, 
your souls. Compare Mark: “ He 
that shall endure unto the end, the 
same shall be saved.” 

20. And when ye shall see Je- 
rusalem,—The sign here given was 
to be regarded as the token of its 
speedy destruction, and is men- 
tioned that the Christians in the 
city, believing the prophecy, might 
save themselves by flight. Even 
those in the land of Judea were 
not to remain, but flee to the mount- 
ains, and those in the adjoining 
countries were not to enter there- 
into, 

22, all things which are writ- 
ten concerning this event, and 
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these be the days of vengeance, 
that all things which are written 
may be fulfilled. *[But] woe 
unto them that are with child, 
and to them that give suck, in 
those days! for there shall be 
great distress in the land, and 
wrath upon this people. “And 
they shall fall by the edge of 
the sword, and shall be led 
away captive into all nations: 
and Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, until the 
times of the Gentiles be ful- 
filled. ) 
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%And there shall be signs in 
the sun, and in the moon, and 
in the stars; and upon the earth 
distress of nations, with perplex- 
ity |; the sea and the waves 
roaring : at the roaring of the sea 
and the surge|. * Men’s hearts 
failing them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which 
are coming on the earth: for the 
powers of heaven shall be 
shaken. And then shall they 
see the Son of man coming in a 
cloud with power and great 
glory. *And when these things 
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these days of vengeance, shall be 
fulfilled. 

24, they shall fall by the edge 
of the sword, @. ¢., vast numbers 
of them; and the remnant shall 
be led away captive into all 
nations, 

and Jerusalem shall be trod- 
den down of the Gentiles.—This 
marks out the intervening period 
between the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and the beginning of the next 
great epoch. It is to be and to re- 
main trodden under foot—the sub- 
jected possession of Gentiles— 
until the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled, ‘This evidently means 
something corresponding to the 
time of the Jews which, at the 
period covered by the text, had been 
fulfilled, and which therefore is 
now passed. To them as a nation 


God had granted a time of privilege 
and gracious opportunity. Before 
it closed, and in the sad prospect 
of its close, the Son of man wept 
over Jerusalem, saying, If thou 
hadst known... in this thy day! 
In like manner the Gentile nations 
are now having their times, which 
are also in due course to be ful- 
filled; and then, for them, as of old 
for Jerusalem, s 

25. there shall be signs.— 
These, which are portrayed in this 
verse and those following, are pre- 
monitions of the judgments com- 
ing on the earth; of the return 
of the Son of man in power and 
great glory; of the full and 
plessed redemption of the people 
of God from suffering, sin, and 
death; and of the establishment of 
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begin to come to pass, then look/now nigh at hand. *So like- 


up, and lift up your heads; for 
your redemption draweth nigh. 
”And he spake to them a para- 
ble; Behold the fig tree, and all 
the trees; * When they now 
shoot forth, ye see and know of 
your own selves that summer is 


wise ye, when ye see these 
things come to pass, know ye 
that the kingdom of God is 
nigh at hand. * Verily I say 
unto you, This generation shall 
not pass away, till all be ful- 
filled. Heaven and earth 


the everlasting and glorious king- 
dom of God. 

29. Behold the fig tree.—By 
this parable the Lord intimates 
that when the signs come his peo- 
ple may recognize and understand 
them; and knowing them to be— 
however awful and terrible for the 
earth—but tokens that their “ win- 
ter is over and gone,’ and that 
their eternal summer is nigh at 
hand, may lift up their heads in 
the confidence of a bright and joy- 
ful hope. 

32. This generation.—It is 
clear that by generation (yeved) the 


Savior did not mean the people | 


then living; for, while this is one 
of the significations of the word, it 
is not the only one, nor is it one 
which will harmonize with the con- 
text. It also means race, breed, 
kind, sort, species. Hence, as all 
the things predicted can not be said 
to have been fulfilled so long as the 
times of the Gentiles, (verse 24), 
continue, we must select out of 
these meanings that which best 
agrees with this fact—(saying noth- 
ing here of the second coming and 
the wonderful events connected 
with it.) The word race meets this 
requirement, and seems also to be 


indicated by the marvellous preser- 
vation of the Jews as a distinct 
people. The interpretation given 
by Lange—‘the generation of 
those who know and discern these 
signs’’—meaning that there shall 
always be believers in Christ up to 
the time of his final coming— 
would satisfy the demand of the 
context which I have mentioned, 
but is objectionable on other 
grounds. After telling Christians 
how they shall know the signs, and 
what they shall do and how they 
shall feel when they see them— 
thus taking it for granted that 
there will be Christians then; 
surely nothing is added to the sense 
of the passage by a formal an- 
nouncement of this fact. In my 
apprehension, therefore, this inter- 
pretation enfeebles rather than 
strengthens the main thought. 

33, my words shall not pass 
away.—Here again Lange, in har- - 
mony with the view just given, 
says: “The words referred to are 
here the living words concerning 
these last things; and they do not 
pass away, only when and because 
they find in every yeved of believers 
those who continuously carry on 
those words.” It is certainly true 
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shall pass away: but my words 
shall not pass away. 

%And take heed to yourselves, 
lest at any time your hearts be 
overcharged with surfeiting, and 
drunkenness, and cares of this life, 
and so that day come upon you un- 
awares. ® For as a snare shall it 
come onall them that dwell on the 
face of the whole earth. **| Watch 
ye therefore: But watch ye|,and 
pray always, that ye may be ac- 
counted worthy to escape all 


these things that shall come to 
pass, and to stand before the Son 
of man. *And in the day-time 
he was teaching in the temple ; 
and at night he went out, and 
abode in the mount that is called 
the mount of Olives. *And all 
the people came early in the 
morning to him in the seniple: 
for to hear him. 


XXII. 1 Now the feast of un- 
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that, as a matter of fact, believers 
will continue to rest in and uphold 
the words of Christ, but I think a 
much higher truth is mentioned 
here, viz., the inviolable certainty 
of those words themselves—that 
they can not perish. A similar 
declaration is made by the Savior 
(Matt. v. 18), concerning the law. 
Not a jot or tittle of it shall pass— 
not from the earth but from the 
law itself—showing that it is the 
integrity of that which is to be 
maintained. Hence, I understand 
‘ here, as in.1 Peter i. 24, that the 
contrast is between that which 
falls and fails, and the words 
which endure for ever. 

34, take heed to yourselves.— 
The prophecy opened with a Take 
heed that ye be not deceived. 
Guard against dangers from with- 
out. It appropriately closes with 
an earnest caution against the dan- 
gers from within. Guard against 
your own lusts, lest you be over- 
ebarged with surfeiting and drunk- 


enness—lest the mere animal part 
of your nature become master over 
you, leading you to relax your vigi- 
lance, and so that day come upon 
you unawares. 

But watch and pray always. 
—For although these two duties 
alone will not suffice, they will 
lead to such a development of your 
spiritual, and subordination of 
your animal, life, that ye may be 
accounted worthy to escape all 
these things, and to stand accepted 
and approved. before the Son of 


yan, 

37, 38.—Sce notes chap. xix. 47, 
48, 
Tre ConsPprracy AGAINST J£sus. 


1-6. 
(Matt. xxvi.1; Mark «iv. 1.) 


1. Now the feast of unleay- 
ened bread.—Luke adds, for the 
sake of his Gentile reader, which 
is called the Passover. For the 
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leavened bread drew nigh, which 
is called the Passover. *And 
the chief priests and_ scribes 
sought how they might kill him; 
for they feared the people. 

* Then entered Satan into Ju- 
das surnamed Iscariot, being of 
the number of the twelve. *And 
he went his way, and communed 
with the chief priests and cap- 


origin and meaning of the feast, 
see Ex. xii. 

2. sought how they might 
kill him.—The killing was deter- 
mined upon—the only question was 
how it could be done without en- 
dangering themselves. After con- 
sultation, they decided that it would 
be necessary to postpone the deed 
uutil after the feast, lest there 
should be an uproar among the peo- 
ple (see Matt.). 

3. Then entered Satan into 
Judas.—This strong expression 
means, I presume, no more than 
that Judas yielded his heart to the 
temptation of the wicked one, vol- 
untarily opening it for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of the Sa- 
tanic influence. It is not necessary 
to suppose that he became at that 
time wholly possessed by the devil. 
No doubt bis mind had been brood- 
ing over the subject before. He 
was disappointed in his carnal 
hopes about the kingdom; he had 
been rebuked for his covetousness; 
he must have known that he was 
the one who had been pointed out 
as ‘a devil;” all of which had 


tains, how he might betray him 
unto them. °®And they were 
glad, and covenanted to give 
him money. ®And he promised, 
and sought. opportunity to be- 
tray him unto them in the ab- 
sence of the multitude. 

™Then came the day of un- 
leavened bread, when the pass- 
over must be killed. ®And he 


caused the unhappy man to feel 
chafed and sore; and in this state 
it needed only for Satan to set be- 
fore his covetous soul the prospect 
of gain, and as his heart was al- 
ready balancing between two cour- 
ses, that turned the scale. 

4, he went his way and com- 
muned.—This unlooked for event 
changed the plan of the conspira- 
tors, and led them to contemplate, 
and finally to effect, the execution 
before the time they had previously 
resolyed upon. 

6. in the absence of the mul- 
titude,—This was one of the stip- 
ulations. Judas was not simply to 
betray him, but to do it in such 
way as to avoid the danger which 
they apprehended from the people. 
(Compare the account in Matthew 
where the conspiracy and covenant. 
with Judas are given with more de- 
tail.) 


Tue Passover, AND THE Lorp’s 


Suprer. 7-23. 
(Matt. axvi. 17-29; Mark xiv. 12- 
24.) 


8. Go and prepare us the pass- 
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sent Peter and John, saying, Go 
and prepare us the passover, that 
we may eat. °And they said 
unto him, Where wilt thou that 
we prepare? And he said 
unto them, Behold, when ye are 
entered into the city, there shall 
a man meet you, bearing a 
pitcher of water; follow him 
into the house where he entereth 
in. ‘And ye shall say unto the 
goodman of the house, The 
Master saith unto thee, Where 
is the guest-chamber, where I 


shall eat the passover with my 
disciples? ‘And he shall shew 
you a large upper room fur- 
nished: there make ready. 
®And they went, and found as 
he had said unto them: and 
they made ready the passover. 
4 And when the hour was come, 
he sat down, and the [twelve] 
apostles with him. “And _ he 
said unto them, With desire I 
have desired to eat this pass- 
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over,—It was customary for the 
residents of the city, at the time 
of this great feast, to open their 
houses for the reception of guests; 
and to have rooms prepared and 
appropriately furnished with table 
and couches, where any company 
of visitors might eat the passover, 
10. when ye are entered into 
the city.—He was now in Beth- 
any, where he remained with the 
ten while Peter and John prepared 
the passover. It is noticeable that 
while these directions to the two 
are perfectly minute and explicit, 
guiding them definitely to the 
place, they are not such as to ap- 
prise Judas where it is. 
11. where I shall eat .. with 
my disciples.—The language sug- 
‘gests the idea that the goodman, 
i. e., the proprietor of the house, 
was a friend, and that Jesus had 
possibly spoken to him previously 
respecting the occupancy of the 
guest-chamber. 


| 


13, 14. and they made ready 
the passover.—The preparation 
included a paschal lamb, which 
could be procured at the temple 
where they were kept for sale, and 
roasted perhaps in the house where 
it was to be eaten; the sauce, the 
bitter herbs, and the unleavened 
bread, with the wine, would com- 
plete the preparations; and when 
all were made ready, and the hour 
was come, he sat down, 7. ¢., re- 
clined on a couch after the usual 
custom at meals, and the apostles 
with him—including Judas. 

15. With desire I have de- 
sired.—This is a Hebrew form of 
expression, signifying peculiarly 
earnest desire—to eat this pass- 


j over. “It was to be his last, before 


he suffered; it was to be the last 
before the institution itself was 
fulfilled—the solemn farewell to 
the Old, and introduction of the 
New. 
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over with you before I suffer: 
* For I say unto you, I will not 
any more eat thereof, until it be 
fulfilled in the kingdom of God. 
“And he took the cup, and gave 
thanks, and said, Take this, and 
divide it among yourselves: 
* For I say unto you, I will not 
drink of the fruit of the vine, 


until the kingdom of God shall 
come. 

“And he took bread, and 
gave thanks, and brake it, and 
gave unto them, saying, This is 
my body which is given for 
you: this do in remembrance of 
me. * Likewise also the cup 
after supper, saying, This cup is 


16. I will not any more eat 
thereof until—The until does 
not signify the restoration of the 
passover and final eating of it 
again, but’the incoming at last of a 
blessed feast celebrating an eternal 
deliverance. In this the passover 
is fulfilled, 7. ¢., the great spirit- 
ual blessing foreshadowed by it is 
realized. 

17, And he took the cup.— 
This is supposed to have been the 
first cup in the celebration of the 
passover, that with which the pass- 
over meal began. After giving 
thanks, we may presume that he 
himself drank of it before handing 
it to the disciples. As the drink- 
ing was a part of the usual observ- 
ance of the feast, the expression J 
will not drink is no doubt to be 
taken with the qualification of verse 
16; that is, I will not drink any 
more or again. In like manner, 
“the kingdom of God” here is to 
be understood as there—not the 
church militant, but triumphant. 
During the interim his people are 
to partake of another feast, which 
looks at the same time back to his 
sufferings and forward to his com- 


“ual, life. 


ing in glory; this he immediately 
proceeds to institute. 

19. And he took bread, and 
gave thanks.—The scene is pe- 
culiarly solemn and tender—a dy- 
ing farewell; an undying memento. 

This is my body.—lt represents 
my body to you. Just as I have 
broken this bread and given it to 
you, in like manner I am going to 
give myself to you—to offer up my 
body in sacrifice for you. As this 
bread supports natural, so that gift 
of myself will support your spirit- 
Continue, therefore, to 
do this that I have now done, in 
remembrance of me—in remem- 
brance that I so loved you as to 
give myself for you. 

20, Likewise also the cup.— 
The likewise signifies that he also 
took the cup and gave thanks, as in 
the case of the bread. 2 

This cup is—That is, it repre- 
sents, it is to be a perpetual symbol 
and memorial of, the new testa- 
ment, or new covenant, in my 
blood, which is shed for you and 
for many, for the remission of sins. 

It may be remarked that the in- 
stitution of the Supper is wonder- 


xxii. 21-25.] 
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the new testament in my blood, 
which is shed for you. 

71 But, behold, the hand of 
him that betrayeth me is with 
me on the table. “And truly 
the Son of man goeth, as it was 
determined: but woe unto that 
man by whom he is betrayed! 
*And they began to inquire 


among themselves, which of 
them it was that should do this 
thing. 
*And there was also a strife 
among them, which of- them 
should be accounted the great- 
est. *And he said unto them, 
The kings of the Gentiles exer- 
cise lordship over them; and 


fully simple. It is wholly free 
from the parade and ceremony, 
and all the meretricious addenda 
of later times, especially as wit- 
nessed in the Roman Catholic 
Church. The wisdom of the Say- 
ior gives us the most significant 
of institutions in a form of the ut- 
most possible simplicity; and it 
may be taken for granted that those 
who are content with the meanings 
which he put into the ordinance, 
will also be scrupulous to observe 
his direction as to the mode and 
form of celebration, this do—not 
something more or different, but 
this that [ have done. 

21. But, behold, the hand.— 
Notwithstanding all the efforts that 
have been made to establish the 
contrary, I must still think that Ju- 
das was present at the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, and himself 
partook of it. Whatever its bear- 
ings, or its supposed bearings, upon 
the “communion question,’ the 
fact is obviously taught in all the 
accounts. 

as it was determined,.—" Him, 
being delivered by the determinate 
and foreknowledge of 


Wy} 5 


counsel 


God ... ye have crucified and 
slain.” (Acts ii. 23.) See, also, 
Acts iii. 18. 

but woe unto that man by 
whom he is betrayed!—The de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God as to the fact of 
Christ’s sufferings for us, did not 
control or influence the freedom of 
the agents by whom those suffer- 
ings were inflicted. 

23. they began to inquire.— 
See for details John xiii. 21-30, 
where also the subsequent absence 
of Judas is accounted for. 


Dispute ABOUT PRE-EMINENCE. 24-30. 
(Peculiar in this place to Luke.) 


24, there was also a strife.— 
This question had been agitated 
among them before. (See chap. ix. 
46; Mark ix. 42.) In that case 
their Master pointed them to a little 
child as showing what spirit would 
be accounted greatest; here he in- 
culcates the same lesson by his own 
example (verse 27) in contrast 
with that of the kings of the Gen- 
tiles (verse 25). You are not to be 
like them—exercising lordship and 
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they. that exercise authority 
upon them are called benefac- 
tors. * But ye shall not be so: 
but he that is greatest among 
. you, let him be as the younger ; 
and he that is chief, as he that 
doth serve. * For whether is 
greater, he that sitteth at meat, 
or he that serveth? is not. he 
that sitteth at meat? but I am 
among you as he that serveth. 
*®- Ye are they which have con- 
tinued with me,in my tempta- 


LUKE. 
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tions. *And I appoint unto 
you a kingdom, as my Father 
hath appointed unto me; * That 
ye may eat and- drink at my 
table in my kingdom, and sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 
%1fAnd the Lord said,] Si- 
mon, Simon, behold, Satan hath 
desired to have you, that he 


31 elme 52 6 Kvptos Ree. Omitted by 
Tisch. T. S. Green, Alford, B, L, Coptic, Sa- 
hidic. 


authority—but like me, as the 
younger child of a family—as he 
that doth serve. 

28. Ye have continued with 
me.—With loving recognition the 
Lord mentions how faithfully and 
steadfastly they had adhered to 
him notwithstanding their numer- 
ous mistakes respecting the nature 
of his kingdom. This personal 
-loyalty, manifesting as it did devo- 
tion of heart, is called out as an 
offset to the unworthy strife in 
which they had just been engaged, 
and which sprang from an error of 
the intellect. He deals tenderly 
with. that, emphasizes this, and 
then promises its reward. 

29. I appoint unto you a 
kingdom,—He had promised them 
this once before. (See Matt. xix. 
28.) But it was especially apposite 
to renew the promise here in econ- 
nection with his instructions on 
the subject of lordship and author- 
ity. They were, indeed, to sit upon 


rule as he had done with the power 
of truth, and in the spirit of hu- 
mility and self-sacrifice, and not as 
lords over God’s heritage. Their 
kingdom was not to be like those 
of the Gentiles, but contrasted 
with them in form and in spirit. 
Moreover, they were to exercise no 
secular authority. They were to 
have neither states nor principali- 
ties, but were to limit their rule to 
the twelve tribes of Israel, 7. ¢., 
to the people of God—the true 
Israel; and to rule even them, not 
in their external relations, not in 
any political or municipal sense— 
but only in things spiritual, as 
these alone constituted them the 
Israel of God’ (See Rom. ii. 28; 
29.) 


Perer’s Conripence. 31-88. 


(Matt. axvi. 30-35; Mark xiv, 26- 
31.) 


31. Simon, Simon.—There is 


thrones, and to rule, but they must; revealed here a fearful danger, of 


xxii. 32-36.] ° 


may sift you as wheat: * But I 
have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not: and when thou 
art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren. “And he said unto 
him, Lord, I am ready to go 
with thee, both into prison and 
to death. *And he said, I tell 
thee, Peter, the cock shall not 
crow this day, before that thou 
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shalt thrice deny that thou 
knowest me. ®And he said 
unto them, When I sent you 
without purse, and scrip, and 
shoes, lacked ye any thing? 
And they said, Nothing. Then 
said he unto them, But now, he 
that hath a purse, let him take 
it, and likewise his scrip: and 
he that hath no sword, let him 


which the disciples were ignorant. 
Satan had desired to have them— 
not Peter alone, but all of them— 
to have them in hand, so to speak, 
that he might by means of the 
fearful trials and dangers that were 
impending, agitate and shake them 
like the sifting of wheat, and so 
drive them from their steadfastness. 

32, But I have prayed for 
thee.—A special prayer for Peter 
because the Savior foresaw that 
owing to his impulsive spirit and 
his proneness to self-reliance, he 
stood in special need of the di- 
_vine help. There was peculiar 
danger that his faith would fail. 
The others were more liable to 
timidity and weakness. 

when thou art converted.— 
The prayer will be answered—the 
faith will not fail, but it will re- 
ecive a terrible shock, and you 
will be driven away in shame and 
But through penitence 
return—all 


disgrace. 
and tears you will 
the stronger for the momentary 
weakness —and when you do, 
strengthen your brethren. Give 
them the benefit of your sad expe- 


rience, that they may be confirmed 
in fidelity. 

33. Lord, I am ready to go 
with thee.—This confidence of 
Peter which was the source of his 
danger, was made through the wis- 
dom of the Savior the occasion 
of his final recovery; for, with 
a full understanding of the blessed 
fruit which the memory of the 
speech would produce, the Lord 
answers, the cock shall not crow 
this day, before thou shalt 
thrice deny. 

35. When I sent you.—See 
notes on chap. ix. 1-6. 

36. But now, looking forward to 
the great mission upon which they 
were soon to be sent, he that hath 
a purse—as much as to say: For- 
merly you Jacked nothing, but in 
this new mission you may lack 
every thing. You will be exposed 
to want, and hunger, and destitu- 
tion; make such provision as you 
can. 

and he that hath no sword.— 
That the Roman Catholies should 
turn this into the support of their 
use of the temporal sword is not to 
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sell his garment, and buy one. 
7 For I say unto you, that this 
that is written must yet be ac- 
complished in me, And he was 
reckoned among the transgres- 
sors: for the things concerning 
me have an end. *And they 
said, Lord, behold, here are two 


swords. And he said unto them, 
It is enough. 

And he came out, and went, 
as he was wont, to the mount 
of Olives; and | his: the | dis- 
ciples also followed him, “And 


39 avrod Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. 8S. 
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be wondered at. Some. of these 
uses certainly need all the support 
they can possibly get. But it does 
surprise me to find several of the 
ablest Protestant expositors inter- 
preting it as a warrant for self-de- 
fense. Undoubtedly, I think, the 
language is simply a prophetic way 
of saying that their new mission 
would be dangerous. But surely 
it does not mean that this handful 
of feeble men were to stand up 
against the authorities and powers 
of the world, with their two 
swords! And we know, as matter 
of fact, that the disciples them- 
selves, after they had been guided 
by the Spirit into the truth, did 
not so understand it. But they did 
fully realize the perilous danger 
of which the ‘taking of the 
sword” was the symbol. 

37. For I say unto you.—As 
much as to say, You will under- 
stand what you are to expect when 
you see what is done to me. This 
that is written must yet be ac- 
complished. He quotes from 
Tsaiah lili, and thus makes known 
the true application of that proph- 
ecy to himself. 

for the things concerning me 
have an end.—That is, they have 


all to be fulfilled or accomplished ; 
and among these things it is writ- 
ten that I am to be numbered with 
the transgressors, and cut off out 
of the land of the living. 

38. It is enough.—The Savior 
seems to feel that in their present 
state they are not able to under- 
stand his meaning respecting the 
sword; that that meaning will 
dawn upon them soon enough; 
and that he need not now go into 
explanations of it. J¢ is enough, 
i. e., no more need be said about it. 


Tue AGONY IN THE Gappexs 39- 
46. 


(Matt. xxvi. 36-46; Mark xiv. 32- 
42.) 


39. to the Mount of Olives.— 
He was wont to retire to this place 
in the stillness of the night—a 
practice which was known to Ju- 
das. It was a “garden” or park 
on the western side of the mount, 
and in full view of the city. 

40. Pray.— Luke's account, 
which is here condensed, omits 
several interesting details given in 
the parallels, but he alone mentions - 
the distance, about a stone’s cast, 
to which the Savior withdrew. 
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when he was at the place, he 
said unto them, Pray that ye 
enter not into temptation. “And 
he was withdrawn from them 
about a stone’s cast, and kneeled 
down, and prayed, “ Saying, 
Father, if thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me: 
nevertheless not my will, but 
thine, be done. “And _ there 
appeared an angel unto him 
from heaven, strengthening him. 
“And being in an agony he 


prayed more earnestly: and his 
sweat was as it were great drops 
of blood falling down to the 
ground. “And when he rose up 
from prayer, and was come to 
his disciples, he found them 
sleeping for sorrow, “And said 
unto them, Why sleep ye? rise 
and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation. 

*“ And] while he yet spake, 


47 6& Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. T. S. 
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kneeled down.—In Matthew 
and Mark, he fell on his face on 
the ground. 

42. Father, if thou be will- 
ing.—The repetition of the prayer, 
and the coming back to the sleep- 
ing disciples between times, as if 
longing for sympathy, are touching 
particulars which Luke omits. 

this cup.—The suffering, and 
shame, and sorrow, the mockings, 
and scourgings, and crucifixion— 
all this made up the exceeding bit- 
terness of the cup. As a man, he 
shrank from this terrible torture ; 
but as God, his will was at one 
with his Father's. 

43. there appeared an angel. 
—This was the Father's answer to 
the prayer. The cup will not be 
removed, but he will be supported 
in drinking it. He was heard for 
his piety. (The original of Heb. 
Weeks) «. 

44. his sweat.—The as it were 
refers not to the manner of falling 
but to the sweat itself. If the for- 


mer had been the reference, the 
blood would not have been men- 
tioned at all. There are authentic 
cases certified by physicians, of 
actual blood-sweat (Van Oosterzee. ) 
Dean Alford also mentions a case 
cited in the Medical Gazette for 
December, 1848. It was the case 
of a Norwegian sailor in a tremen- 
dous storm. 

45, sleeping for sorrow.—The 
whole of the night's exercises had 
concurred to impress them with 
the sense of impending calamity, 
and the load of sorrow had wea- 
ried down their physical frame. 

46. lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion.—The temptation wus cer- 
tainly coming in all its power, but 
by prayer and vigilance they might 
be preserved from entering into it. 


Tyre Arrest or Jesus. 47-53. 


(Matt. vavi. 47-56; Mark wiv. 43- 
625) 


47. behold a multitude.—This 
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behold a multitude, and he that|servant of the high priest, and 


was called Judas, one of the 
twelve, went before them, and 
drew near unto Jesus to kiss 
him. “But Jesus said unto 
him, Judas, betrayest thou the 
Son of man witha kiss? “ When 
they which were about him saw 
what would follow, they said 
[unto him], Lord, shall we smite 
with the sword? 

59And one of them smoie the 


49 airs Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
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company was made up of the chief 
priests, the captains of the temple, 
and the elders, led by Judas. They 
came upon him in the darkness, 
suddenly, while he was yet speak- 
ing to the disciples,—and Judas 
drew near to kiss him, and did 
kiss him (see Mark). This treach- 
ery of betraying to death with a 
kiss of pretended friendship and 
love, was rebuked most severely by 
the simple question, betrayest 
thou? as if intimating that that 
was 2 depth of baseness that could 
hardly be believed even of Judas. 

49. When they which were 
about him.—The apostles, now 
fully aroused, and not wanting 
physical courage, feel that the time 
has come for using their two swords; 
and without waiting for the Lord 
to answer their question, one of 
them, Peter, smote Malchus, the 
servant of the high priest, and cut 
off his right ear (see John). 


cut off his right ear. * And 
Jesus answered and said, Suffer 
ye thus far. And he touched 
his ear, and healed him. *” Then 
Jesus said unto the chief priests, 
and captains of the temple, and 
the elders, which were come to 
him, Be ye come out, as against 
a thief, with swords and staves? 
88 When I was daily with you in 
the temple, ye stretched forth 
no hands against me: but this is 
your hour, and the power of 
darkness. 


51. Suffer ye thus far.—I think 
the explanation given by Alford 
(with which Shedd and Van Oos- 
terzee agree) is correct. He un- 
derstands the language as addressed, 
not to the disciples, but to those 
who were holding him,— Suffer 
me, permit me, thus far, i. ¢., 
to touch the ear of the wounded 
person. When this freedom of mo- 
tion was granted him, he touched 
his ear and healed him. The 
address to Peter, showing how sadly 
he had misunderstood the meaning 
of what had been said about the 
sword, is given in Matthew. 

53, this is your hour.—It was 
midnight. He had been with them 
in the open day, and they had. 
stretched forth no hand against 
him. They had chosen this dark 
hour because their deed was dark, 
and was inspired by the power 
of darkness. 
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5% Then they took him, and 
led him, and brought him into 
the high priest's house. And 
Peter followed afar off. And 
when they had kindled a fire in 
the midst of the hall, and were 
set down together, Peter sat 
down among them. *But a 
certain maid beheld him as he 
sat by the fire, and earnestly 
looked upon him, and said, This 
man was also with him. “And 
he denied [him], saying, Woman, 
I know him not. “And after a 
little while another saw him, 


and said, Thou art also of them. 
And Peter said, Man, I am not. 
And about the space of one 
hour after another confidently 
affirmed, saying, Of a truth this 
fellow also was with him: for 
he is a Galilean. ©And Peter 
said, Man, I know not what 
thou sayest. And immediately, 
while he yet spake, the cock 
crew. “And the Lord turned, 
and looked upon Peter. And 
Peter remembered the word of 
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Perer’s Dentats. 54-62. 


(Matt, xavi. 69-75; Mark xiv. 66- 
72; John aviit. 17-27.) 


54, they took him.—But before 
this, 7. e., previous to the smiting 
with the sword, “they laid their 
hands on him and tcok him” 
(Mark). This, then, no doubt refers 
to the binding (see John), before 
which the disciples had all fled. 
But Peter followed afar off. 

55, in the midst of the hall, 
i. é., in the open space or court in 
the center of the building. Peter 
‘sat down among them—trying, 
we may presume, to look quite 
unconcerned, and to pass unob- 
served, as one of their own party. 

56. a certain maid... ear- 
nestly looked upon him.—How 
this intent and searching gaze 
must have disconcerted the poor 
man, unused as he was to acting! 


But he resolved to put the best face 
he could upon it; and when she 
remarked to those present that 
This man was also with him, 
the lie that had been in his heart 
came into his mouth,—Woman, 
I know him not. And so again 
and again, the charge at last being 
more confident, when his speech 
showed that he was a Galilean. 
Luke has not put all the darkness 
into the picture—see parallels—but 
even he makes it very dark. 
60. the cock crew.—After the 
first denial, as we learn from Mark, 
a cock crew while Peter was out in 
the porch, but it did not, it seems, 
attract his attention, and hence 
failed to recall him to himself. 
Now, however, immediately after 
the third denial, when the cock 
crew, the Lordturned, and looked 
upon Peter, And then, all at once, 
Peter remembered. No doubt, as 
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the Lord, how he had said unto 
him, Before the cock crow, thou 
shalt deny me thrice. © And 
Peter went out, and wept bit- 
terly. 

*And the men that held | Je- 
sus: him | mocked him, and 
smote him. “And when they 
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suggested in the note on verse 34, 
the prediction was expressed in the 
way it was, that it might lead to this 
very result. The time of cock- 
crowing, which was the real point, 
might have been otherwise desig- 
nated; but the forgetful Peter would 
not then’ have been called back to 
penitence, and saved from a failing 
faith. Upon what small hinges do 
great destinies turn! 

62. And Peter went out.— 
After that look from his Master, he 
could stand no more. 
ashamed, conscience-stricken, he 
could only express the sorrows that 
filled and mastered his soul by weep- 
ing bitterly. 


Curist Berore tHE Counc. 63- 
ple 
(Compare Matt. xxvii. 1; Mark 
ig sles 


63-65. While waiting for the 
day to dawn, those who held Jesus 
mocked and smote him as if in 
very wantonness. These gratuitous 
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[xxii. 62-67. 


had blindfolded him, they [struck 
him on the face, and] asked him, 
saying, Prophesy, who is it that 
smote thee? ®And many other 
things blasphemously spake they 
against him. 

And as soon as it was day, 
the elders of the people and the 
chief priests and the scribes 
came together, and led him into 
their council, saying, “Art thou 
the Christ? tell us. And he 


by the evangelists—constitute, when 
brought vividly before the mind, 
one of the most painful scenes in 
this whole series of awful trans- 
actions. 

66. into their council.—From 
a careful comparison of the ac- 
counts given in Matt. and Mark 
with the one in our text, it appears 
that when Jesus was arrested, there 
was a hasty and somewhat informal 
meeting of the Sanhedrim, or, at 
least, of the principal members of 
it, and that Matt. and Mark report 
the proceedings of that. Early in 
the morning the Sanhedrim was 
regularly assembled, when sub- 
stantially the same proceedings 
were gone over. It is this meeting 
that Luke reports. The rendering 
of the text is obscure, seeming to 
say that the council in a body 
went and brought him in; the 
true sense being, that they assem- 
bled together as a court, and he 
was brought before them. 


67. Art thou the Christ ?— 


indignities—though not dwelt upon! Jesus had answered this question, 
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said unto them, If I tell you, 
ye will not believe: “And if I 
[also] ask you, ye will not an- 
swer [me, nor let me go]. 
[But] hereafter shall the Son 
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of man sit on the right hand 
of the power of God. Then 
said they all, Art thou then the 
Son of God? And he said unto 
them, Ye say that lam. “And 
they said, What need we any 
further witness? for we our- 
selves have heard of his own 
mouth. 


under oath, the night before, and 
the high priest had rent his clothes 
and pronounced it blasphemy, and 
the informal council had passed 
judgment that He was worthy of 
death. The object now was simply 
to ratify, by the whole Sanhedrim, 
the action of the previous night. 
If I tell you; ye will not be- 
lieve.—They were not seeking for 
the truth in the case. Many of the 
very conspirators who had banded 
together to put him to death were 
now sitting as his judges in this 
mockery of a trial. He well knew 
their animus, and that justice was 
not to be expected from them. 

68, 69. if I ask you, ye will 
not answer.—My innocence could 
be established from your own testi- 
mony. You know that I am falsely 
accused, but you yourselves are the 
false accusers; and if I were to ask 
the proof which is in your own 
mouths, you would not answer. 
My death is a foregone conclusion. 
You have determined it. But that 
will not be the end. Hereafter 
shall ye see the Son of man sit on 
the right hand of the power of God. 

70. Art thou the Son of God? 


3) 


—He had said, “Son of man,” but 
the Son of man ezalted to God's 
right hand, and they properly un- 
derstood this as equivalent to Son 
of God; but to see if he would 
distinctly avow it, they put the di- 
rect question, and he answered, Ye 
say that Iam. The meaning of 
this language may be expressed by, 
What ye say, I am; or, as given 
more concisely and clearly in Mark, 
by the simple I am, It is a dis- 
tinct and emphatic declaration, 
made in full view of all the conse- 
quences, that He is the Son of God. 

71. What need have we?— 
They had assumed that it was blas- 
phemy for him to make this claim. 
(See John x. 33.) Hence, when he 
here, before the full council, delib- 
erately asserts it, they hold it to be 
conclusive against him. 


Carist Berorr Pirate anp Heron. 
1-24. 
(Matt. xxvii; Mark xv; John 
xviii, 28-xix. 1-16.) 
The parallels should be consulted 
for many interesting particulars not 
given in our text. 
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XXIII. 'And the whole mul- 
titude of them arose, and led 
him unto Pilate. *And they 
began to accuse him, saying, 
We found this fellow pervert- 
ing | the: our | nation, and for- 
bidding to give tribute to Cesar, 


2 nvev Added by Lach. Tisch. T.S. Green, 
Tregelles. 


saying that he himself is Christ 
a King. ?And Pilate asked him, 
saying, Art thou the King of the 
Jews? And he answered him 
and said, Thou sayest it. *Then 
said Pilate to the chief priests 
and to the people, I find no 
fault in this man. 5And they 
were the more fierce, saying, 


2. We found this fellow.—The 
word fellow is not expressed in 
the original, the contempt with 
which they allude to him being 
shown in the refusal to give him 
any name or designation. 

perverting our nation—turn- 
ing the people from the right way 
of loyalty to the emperor, in which 
they and we are so inclined to walk! 

and forbidding to give trib- 
ute.—This positive falsehood (chap. 
xx. 21-25) was thinly veiled, as an 
inference deducible from the claim 
that he himself is Christ a King. 
If cross-questioned, they would per- 
haps have answered: Of course, he 
said pay tribute to Cxsar; but, his 
assumption of kingly authority for 
himself amounted to a virtual for- 
bidding of it. 

3. Art thou the King of the 
Jews ?—It is probable that Pilate 
was actuated by two motives in 
asking this question: first, to cast 
a slur upon the Jews, which he 
was not at all unwilling to do; 
otherwise he might have limited 
the query to, Art thou a king? 
But, secondly, being informed of 
the Jewish Messianic hopes, he 


perhaps desired honestly to ascer- 
tain what really was the ground 
of Christ's claim; and it will be 
noticed throughout that he exhib- 
its by turns the feeling of con- 
tempt and of anxiety. Thou say- 
est it; that is, emphatically and 
unequivocally, I am. 

4. I find no fault in this 
man,—We learn from the parallel 
in John that Christ had made 
known to him the non-secular 
character of his kingdom; from 
which it followed that his claims 
had no connection whatever with 
Caesar's government, as had been 
alleged in the Jews’ indictment, 
and hence the prisoner was per 
fectly innocent. > 

5. they were the more fierce.— 
Feeling that, after all, they were in 
danger of losing their victim, and 
intimating to Pilate that the rebell- 
ious commotion produced by him. 
was fur more extensive than he 
had supposed—reaching even into 
Galilee. Pilate, however, knew 
very well the character and animus 
of the people before him, and why 
Christ had been arraigned by them ; 
but still, learning that he was a 
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He stirreth up the people, teach- 
ing throughout all Jewry, be- 
ginning from Galilee to this 
place. ®* When Pilate heard of 
Galilee, he asked whether the 
man were a Galilean. ‘And as 
soon as he knew that he belonged 
unto Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent 
him to Herod, who himself also 
was at Jerusalem at that time. 
*And when Herod saw Jesus, 
he was exceeding glad: for he 


8 woAAa Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


was desirous to see him for a 
long season, because he had. 
heard [many things] of him; 
and he-hoped to have seen some 
miracle done by him. *® Then 
he questioned with him in many 
words; but he answered him 
nothing. ‘And the chief priests 
and scribes stood and vehemently 
accused him. “And Herod with 
his men of war set him at nought, 
and mocked him, and arrayed 
him in a gorgeous robe, and sent 
again to Pilate. 


Galilzean, he thought it a favorable 
opportunity to rid himself of a 
troublesome case, and at the same 
_ time propitiate the friendship of 
Herod, by sending the prisoner to 
him. 

8. Herod...was exceeding 
glad.—tLong before, when specu- 
lations were rife, and all sorts of 
opinions about Christ were current 
(see chap. ix. 7-9), Herod was “ per- 
plexed,” and “ desired to see him.” 
‘Now, at length, that desire was 
gratified. No doubt he felt that 
he would be able, after questioning 
Christ, and getting him to work 
some miracle for his entertain- 
ment, to solve the very interesting 
physical and metaphysical problem 
connected with the life and works 
of this mysterious man! Christ 
came before him calm and digni- 
fied, and stood in silence. 

9. Then he questioned with 
him,— We know not what he asked 
him, but it seems that he tried | 


question after question — perhaps 
relating to his person, his office, 
his doctrine, his miracles— but he 
answered him nothing. Herod— 
cold, heartless, adulterous, bloated 
sensualist that he was—was the 
only man upon the earth that 
Christ refused to speak to. And 
yet, as he spoke to others who were 
as bad, it may be that he declined 
to answer because he did not recog- 
nize Herod’s jurisdiction of the 


case. 

10. vehemently accused him. 
—They seemed afraid that Herod’s 
influence might be thrown in the 
scale against them, even if he 
should decline to take jurisdiction ; 
and it is not perfectly clear whether 
Pilate meant that Herod should fi- 
nally decide the matter, or only 
render an opinion upon its merits, 
for his (Pilate’s) aid and guidance 
in pronouncing the judgment. 

11. men of war—Herod’s body 
guard; set him at nought— 
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2And the same day Pilate and 
Herod were made friends to- 
gether: for before they were at 
enmity between themselves. 

And Pilate, when he had 
called together the chief priests 
and the rulers and the people, 
4 Gaid unto them, Ye have 
brought this man unto me, as 
one that perverteth the people: 
and, behold, I, having examined 
him before you, have found no 
fault in this man touching those 
things whereof ye accuse him: 
No, nor yet Herod: for I sent 
you to him; and, lo, nothing 


worthy of death is done unto 
16 T will therefore chastise 
1 For 
of necessity he must release one 
unto them at the feast.)] “And 
they cried out all at once, saying, 
Away with this man, and release 
unto us Barabbas: (Who for 
a certain sedition made in the 
city, and for murder, was cast 
into prison.) ” Pilate therefore, 
willing to release Jesus, spake 
again to them. ™ But they cried, 
saying, Crucify him, crucify him, 


him. 
him, and release him. 


17 Omitted by Tisch. T. S. Green, Tre- 
gelles, A, B, K, L, a, Sahidie, etc. 


treated him with contempt and rid- 
icule; and mocked him, by array- 
ing him in the gorgeous robe ofa 
king. 

12. Pilate and Herod were 
made friends.—Not, as it is fre- 
quently said, because of a common 
enmity to Christ—for Pilate was 
personally friendly to Him, and 
Merod was simply indifferent; but 
because this interchange of official 
civility bad made amends for what 
was probably the cause of their 
estrangement. (See note on chap. 
Sabie Bb) 

13-15. Ye have brought this 
man unto me —Pilate reminds 
them that they had brought Jesus 
before him on a certain specific 
charge; that the charge had not 
been sustained; that they had been 
equally unable to establish it before 
Herod; and hence that the conclu- 
sion of them both was that nothing 


worthy of death had been done 
unto him—or, as it should be ren- 
dered, by him. 

16. I will therefore chastise 
him.—Here he begins to show his 
weakness. Christ is innocent,— 
this he has judicially decided; and 
yet, to appease the clamorous Jews, 
he will chastise the faultless pris- 
oner; and then he means to quiet 
his own conscience by releasing 
him. 

17. For of necessity.—That is, 
he was under obligation, he was 
bound by usage, to release one. 

18, all at once,—'This unan- 
imity is explained in Mark, where 
we learn that the people had been 
prompted by the chief priests to 
clamor for Barabbas. 

20. Pilate willing, ¢. e., wish- 
ing, desiring, and, as we see, really. 
seeking, to release Jesus. 


21-23. Crucify him,—Nothing 
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And he said unto them the 
third time, Why, what evil hath 
he done? I have found no cause 
of death in him: I will therefore 
chastise him, and let him go. 
And they were instant with 
loud voices, requiring that he 
might be crucified. And the 
voices of them [and of the chief 
priests] prevailed. *And Pilate 
gave sentence that it should be 
as they required. *And he re- 


23 Kal Tov apxrepéwy Rec. Omitted by TS. 
Green, &, B, L, Vulgate, Coptic, Sahidie, ete. 

25 a’rots Rec, Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


leased [unto them] him that for 
sedition and murder was cast 
into prison, whom they had de- 
sired; but he delivered Jesus to 
their will. *And as they led 
him away, they laid hold upon 
one Simon, a Cyrenian, coming 
out of the country, and on him 
they laid the cross, that he might 
bear it after Jesus. 

*1And there followed him a 
great company of people, and 
of women, which [also] bewailed 


27 cat Rec. Omitted by Lach. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


could satisfy their inveterate hate 
and malice short of his biood. He 
must be put out of the world—away 
with him! But it should not be 
forgotten that the very intensity 
and persistency of the opposition 
to him, constitute one of the strong- 
est evidences of the greatness and 
the power of Christ. A feeble in; 
tellect, a weak man, a shallow pre- 
tender, might have been mocked 
and ridiculed, but could never have 
been hated. 

24, Pilate gave sentence — 
against his own convictions, and 
in the face of his own repeated 
declaration that he found no fault 
in him; but weakly bending befure 
the storm of popular passion, he 
gave sentence that it should be as 
they required. 


Tue Crvcirixion. 25-49. 


(Matt. xxvii. 31-50; Mark xv. 20- 
37; John xix. 16-30.) 


26. that he might bear it 
after Jesus.—By comparing John 
xix. 17 with the text, we infer that 
Simon did not bear the whole cross, 
but that the soldiers, having arrested 
him, compelled him to bear one end 
of it, while the Savior continued to 
bear the other. 

27. women which bewailed 
him.—This, and the address to 
which it gave rise, peculiar to 
Luke. As usual at public execu- 
tions, there was a great crowd; 
most of them moved alone by a 
morbid curiosity to see the awful 
spectacle; but these women were 
touched with feelings of tender 
sympathy for him, affording us a 
grateful contrast to the hardness 
and hatred so prominent in the 
rulers. 
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and lamented him. * But Jesus 
turning unto them said, Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
me, but weep for yourselves, and 
for your children. * For, be- 
_ hold, the days are coming, in 
the which they shall say, Blessed 
are the barren, and the wombs 
that never bare, and the paps 
which never gave suck. ®Then 
shall they begin to say to the 
mountains, Fall on us; and to 
the hills, Cover us. *For if 


they do these things in a green 
tree, what shall be done in the 
dry? *And there were also two 
other, malefactors, led with him 
to be put to death. “And when 
they were come to the place, 
which is called Calvary, there 
they crucified him, and the mal- 
efactors, one on the right hand, 
and the other on the left. ~ 
“Then said Jesus, Father, 
forgive them; for they know 
not what they do. And they 


28. weep for yourselves.—The 
destruction of Jerusalem is now 
inevitable. The last and only pos- 
sibility of avoiding it, Jerusalem 
herself is, at this very moment, 
casting away. behold, the days 
are coming when you shall bless 
that which to all Jewish women 
has been esteemed a reproach; and 
when, in the helplessness of your 
despair, you shall eall for the 
mountains to fall on you, and the 
hills to cover you. 

31. For if they do these things. 
—The idea is, if they—meaning 
men in general, cruel and wicked 
as you see them to be—destroy the 
green and fruitful tree, you may 
judge what they will do to the 
dry. 

33, Calvary.—The Greek trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Golgotha, 
meaning skull; so called, probably, 
on account of the shape of the hill, 
It is not the place of skulls, as if 
the name was derived from the 
skulls of criminals executed there. 


Besides, they were not left un- 
buried. 

they crucified him.—Those de- 
siring a full description and history 
of crucifixion as a mode of execu- 
tion, should consult Lange on Matt. 
It suffices here to say that the arms 
were extended and nailed to the 
cross-beam, the body resting upon 
a& peg, so as to prevent the hands 
from tearing from the nails, and 
thus permitting the body to fall. 
The feet were brought together on 
the upright beam, to which they 
were nailed, All this was done in 
some cases before, and in some 
after, the cross was erected. Cru- 
cifixion was the most extreme tor- 
ture that could be devised, and was 
restricted by the Roman law to the 
very worst of criminals; and was 
hence a mark of shame, as well ag 
a means of agony and death. 

34. Father, forgive -them.— 
By them I understand not the gol- 
diers alone, but all who were in 
any wise implicated in the deed ; 


xxiii, 35-38.] 


parted his raiment, and cast 
lots. *And the people stood 
beholding. And the rulers also 
with them derided him, saying, 
he saved others; let him save 
himself, if he be Christ, the 
chosen of God. “And the sol- 
diers also mocked him, coming 
to him, [and] offering him vine- 


36 «ai Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. Green, 
Alford, Tregelles. 
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gar, “And saying, If thou be 
the king of the Jews, save thy- 
self. ‘And a superscription 
also was [written] over him [in 
letters of Greek, and Latin, and 


88 yeypaupéevyn Rec. Omitted by Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, 8, B, L, Coptic, Sa- 
hidiec. 

BS yedupacww “EAAnvixots Kal ‘Pwatkots 
kal “EBpacxocs Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. 8. 
Green, Tregelles, B, C, L, a, N. Syriac, Cop- 
tic, Sahidie. 


and we may well believe that the 
whole world of sinners was | 
cluded—that he prayed for all for 
whom he died. All sinners are 
blind to the real nature and the 
fearful consequences of sin. 

they know not what they do. 
--We have had occasion to note 
(chap. xx. 14) that the rulers of the 
Jews most probably recognized 
him as the Messiah of prophecy, 
and yet were so blinded by their 
prejudices and passions that they 
esteemed it better to reject him. 
If, however, we may not suppose 
the co-existence of such light as 
they had with the know not of 
this prayer, then it follows that 
they were not included in the 
prayer. Iam decided in the con- 
yviction that they were embraced, 
and indeed were specially in mind. 
The subsequent provision for be- 
ginning the Gospel proclamation 
in Jerusalem—the fact that it was 
earnestly preached to these par- 
ties, and that many of them actu- 
ally accepted it (Acts vi. 7), and 
thus received this forgiveness, 
leaves no room for doubt on this 


in- 


point. Of course, it is understood 
that the forgiveness prayed for is 
to follow a compliance with the 
conditions of the gospel. Let it be 
added that the prayer for others— 
the first word of this last act—is 
worthy of the whole life that pre- 
ceded it. 

36. offering him vinegar.—At 
a later period of his sufferings 
when he said “J thirst,” vinegar, 
or sour wine, was given him to 
drink, no doubt in a feeling of hu- 
manity. But the case here, which 
is mentioned alone by Luke, is dif- 
ferent. All the crowd were mock- 
ing and insulting him, seeming to 
vie with each other in brutal 
taunts and unfeeling gestures, and 
at length the soldiers, falling in 
with the popular current, began to 
mock him by holding out towards 
him their cups, and asking him to 
drink. We may judge from the 
temper of the multitude, that 
priests and people alike thought 
this was very fine and amusing. 

38. a superscription.—Though 
many copies omit here the state- 
ment that it was written in Greek, 
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Hebrew], THIS IS THE KING 
OF THE JEWS. 

And one of the malefactors 
which was hanged railed on him, 
[saying], | If: Art not | thou 
be Christ, save thyself and us. 
* But the other answering re- 


39 Adywv Rec. 
Green, Alford. 
39 ei Rec. odxi Tisch. T. 8. Green, Al- 
ford, Tregelles, N, B, C, L, a, b, ff, N. Syr- 
jac, Coptic, Sahidic, 2thiopic, Armenian. 


Omitted by Tisch. T. 8S. 


buked him, saying, Dost not 
thou fear God, seeing thou art 
in the same condemnation? 
“And we indeed justly ; for we 
receive the due reward of our 
deeds: but this man hath done 
nothing amiss. “And he said 
unto Jesus, Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy king- 
dom. “And Jesus said unto 
him, Verily I say unto thee, 


and Latin, and Hebrew, there is no 
question of the genuineness of the 
same thing as given in John. It 
was, therefore, the fact,-and may 
account for the slight variations in 
the different copies taken of it. 
Each of the Evangelists gives it 
substantially the same, and yet no 
two are exactly alike in verbiage. 

89. one of the malefactors, 
mistaking, as Herod and so many 
others did, the object of Christ's 
miraculous works, and not under- 
standing the limitations which he 
imposed upon himself, railed on 
him, taking up the saying of the 
rulers and the soldiers, save thy- 
self and us. You have done so 
many wonderful works, now do 
this. No doubt it was said in 
scoffing unbelief—but 7¢ was not 
said to the other thief. There was 
a ground in Christ’s history that 
made it possible for the saying to 
be uttered, and for a latent: mean- 
ing to have been concealed behind 
the raillery. According to the other 
Synoptics both the thieves railed 
on him. This feeling, however, 


gave place in one to penitence. 
Perhaps the very words of scofling 
which he heard were blessed to his 
salvation. ‘ Whether in pretense 
or in truth,” whether in ridicule or 
in earnest, they yet preached 
Christ to him, and he believed. 

42. Lord, remember me.—The 
words of the prayer indicate the 
purity of his faith. Wicked as he 
had been, he was a Jew, and may 
for years have listened to the read- 
ing of the law and the prophets, 
and have cherished the hope of a 
Messiah, which now in his dying 
moments is revived and centered 
upon Jesus. It may be, too-—who 
shall say ?—that the very receding 
of the world from before his eyes, 
so clarified his vision as to enable 
him to see the higher and better 
meaning of the kingdom of God, 
as he had never seen it before. 
Hence he could pray, Remember 
me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom, though addressing the 
prayer to the dying Christ. 

43. in paradise.—This meant 
to him the same as if he had said, 
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To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise. “And it was about 
the sixth hour, and there was a 
darkness over all the earth until 
the ninth hour. “And the sun 
was darkened, and the veil of 


in Abraham's bosom. In the notes 
on the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus (chap. xvi. 19), I argued 
that this phrase was not meant to 
give us the conception of locality, 
but of state, condition. After 
death, Lazarus was comforted and 
happy. This meaning the same, 
the promise is equivalent to say- 
ing, To-day thou shalt be blessed 
with me. It is, therefore, a dis- 
tinct assurance of salvation—of 
spiritual solace and refreshment 
after death. 

44, And it was about the 
sixth hour.—The prodigies that 
accompanied the death of Christ 
were well calculated to change the 
mockeries into smitings upon the 
breast (verse 48). An ordinary 
eclipse produces feelings of awe 
and solemnity. But here was a 
deeper darkness at the very time 
of full moon, when an eclipse of 
the sun was impossible. It came 
at midday when the sun was shin- 
ing in all his brightness. It came 
while Christ was in the midst of 
his sufferings, and while the heart- 
less multitude were loading him 
with taunts and insults. It came 
as God's rebuke for their deed, and 
as the awful shadow of impending 


judgment. So they felt it, and 


the temple was rent in the 
midst. 

“© And when Jesus had cried 
with a loud voice, he said, 
Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit: and having 


rightly. Mysterious nature and 
the God of nature were in sympa- 
thy with the crucified, and they had 
crucified him ! 

45, And the sun was dark- 
ened.—This is to be understood, 
not as occurring at the ninth hour, 
but as concurring with the preced- 
ing darkness, and continuing like 
that until the ninth hour. It is 
mentioned last because no doubt it 
seemed to be an effect of the 
earth’s darkness and not the cause. 
The latter was so great that it 
darkened the sun. 

the veil of the temple was 
rent.—Manifestly a supernatural 
occurrence typifying the opening 
of the way into the holiest of all— 
into heaven itself, the true holy 
place. 

46. he gave up the ghost.— 
A voluntary surrender of his spirit 
to his Father—a pouring out of 
his soul unto death. “No man 
taketh it from me, but I lay it 
down of myself.” “I have pow 
to lay it down, and J have power to 
take itagain. This commandment 
have I received of my Father” 
(John x. 18). Alford notices that 
none of the Evangelists say ‘he 
died,” although that expression is 
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said thus, he gave up the ghost. 
47 Now when the centurion saw 
what was done, he glorified God, 
saying, Certainly this was a 
righteous man. “And all the 
people that came together to 
that sight, beholding the things 
which were done, smote their 
breasts, and returned. “And 
all his acquaintance, and the 
women that followed him from 
Galilee, stood afar off, behold- 
ing these things. 

s°And, behold, there was a 


man named Joseph, a counsel- 
lor; and he was a good man, 
and a just: *(The same had 
not consented to the counsel and 
deed of them;) he was of Ari- 
mathea, a city of the Jews: 
who [also himself] waited for 
the kingdom of God. * This 
man went unto Pilate, and 
begged the body of Jesus. 
53 And he took it down, and 


51 kai avrds Rec. Omitted by Lach. T. 8S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles, N, B, C, D, L, 69, 
a, b, e, 1, Coptic. 


ever after used of his death stated 
as one great fact. 

47. the centurion.—Something 
in the manner of the death, the 
calling upon the “Father,”  to- 
gether with the dreadful surround- 
ings, led this man to glorify God, 
and to express publicly his convie- 
tion that Jesus was innocent. The 
- same causes filled the people with 
anguish and dread, and they re- 
turned, smiting upon their breasts. 

49. his acquaintance, and the 
women—including his mother— 
stood afar off, all of them no 
doubt realizing in some measure, 
as Mary did to the full, the proph- 
ecy of Simeon: “Yea, a sword 
shall pierce through thine own soul 
also.” 


Tue Burtay. 49-56. 


(Matt. xxvii. 57-61; Mark xv. 42- 
47; John xix, 38-42.) 


50. Joseph, a counsellor,— 


The most probable meaning is that 
he was a member of the Sanhe- 
drim. Matthew tells us that he 
was a rich man, and ‘‘a disciple 
of Jesus,’ though, of course, se- 
cretly. Luke also bears testimony 
to the excellency of his charac- 
ter. 

51. had not consented.—It can 
not be certainly determined from 
the words, whether he absented 
himself from the council, and so 
took no part in the proceedings 
against Jesus (Alford), or whether, 
as I think more probable, he was 
present and raised his voice against 
their counsel and deed. 

52, This man went unto 
Pilate— He went boldly, says 
Mark, intimating that there was 
danger—not from Pilate, but from 
the Jews. 

53, sepulcher that was hewn 
in stone.—It is probable that this 
tomb, which belonged to Joseph, 
was “not cut downward, like our 
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wrapped it in linen, and laid 
| it: him | in a sepulcher that 
was hewn in stone, wherein 
never man before was laid. 
5tAnd that day was the prep- 
aration, and the sabbath drew. 


53 ai7o Rec. avtov Lach. Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


graves, but horizontally, or nearly 
so, in the face of the rock.” This 
seems to be implied by the mode 
of closing it: ‘He rolled a great 
stone to the dour of the sepulcher” 
(Matt. xxvii. 60). It also appears 
more easily to harmonize with 
John xx. 5, 6; Luke xxiy. 3. 

54. the preparation.—The day 
before the sabbath. 

drew on.—Literally, dawned. 
The word not in strictness applica- 
ble to the coming on of the Jewish 


on. *® And the women also, 
which came with him from Gal- 
ilee, followed after, and beheld 
the sepulcher, and how his body 
was laid. And they returned, 
and prepared spices and oint- 
ments; and rested the sabbath 
day according to the command- 
ment. 


day, which began at sunset, but 
used by accommodation. 

56. and rested on the sabbath, 
—This last sabbath was kept by 
him who fulfilled all the law, by 
resting in the grave. Henceforth 
a new life, a new religion, a new 
hope, are to rise with him on the 
new day. The seventh day has 
commemorated the close of crea- 
tion’s work; from this time forth 
the first day shall celebrate the be- 
ginning of a new creation. 
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THE RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION OF CHRIST. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


XXIV. *Now upon the first 
day of the week, very early in 
the morning, they came unto 
the sepulcher, bringing the 
spices which they had prepared, 
[and certain others with them. ] 
?And they found the stone rolled 

l kai tives ody abtais Rec. Omitted by 
Lach. Tisch, T. §. Green, Alford, Tregelles, 


N, B, C, L, 38, 124, Old Latin, Vulgate, 
Coptic, ete. 


Tue Resurrection. 1-12. 
(Matt. eaviii.1; Mark avi.1; John 
wortullts) 


1. very early in the morning, 
as it began to dawn (Matthew), but 
when it was yet dark (John), they 
came, meaning the women from 
Galilee (see verse 10, and chap. 
viii. 2, 3), 

2. they found the stone rolled 
away.—Luke does not mention 
the previous anxiety of the women, 
“Who shall roll us away the 
stone?’ (Mark), nor by whom it 
was done (see Matthew). ~ 

3. they entered in.—Which 
they could easily do if the sepul- 


away from the sepulcher. *%And 
they entered in, and found not 
the body [of the Lord Jesus]. 
‘And it came to pass, as they 
were much perplexed there- 
about, behold, two men_ stood 
by them in shining garments. 
‘And as they were afraid, and 


3 tod Kupiov "Incod Rec. Omitted by 
Tisch. T. S. Green, D, a, b, e, ff, 1. 


cher was cut horizontally into the 
face of the rock (note on chap. 
xxii. 53). 

4, they were much perplexed. 
—Each of the narratives mentions 
details omitted by the others. The 
fact here stated shows (what does 
not appear in Matthew and Mark) 
that there was a brief interval after 
their arrival and examination of 
the sepulcher before the angels ap- 
peared to them. 

two men.—So designated, be- 
cause described as they appeared 
to the women. Matthew and Mark 
mention but one of these, for the 
reason, perhaps, that only one of 
them spoke. But in doing so he 
represented both, and it was there- 
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bowed their faces to the earth, 
they said unto them, Why seek 
ye the living among the dead? 
6 He is not here, but is risen: 
remember how he spake unto 
you when he was yet in Galilee, 
"Saying, the Son of man must 
be delivered into the hands of 
sinful men, and be crucified, 
and the third day rise again. 
SAnd they remembered _ his 
words, *And returned from the 


sepulcher, and told all these 
things unto the eleven, and to 
all the rest. “It was Mary 
Magdalene, and Joanna, and 
Mary the mother of James, 
and other women that were 
with them, which told these 
things unto the apostles. "And 
their words seemed to them as 
idle tales, and they believed 
them not. [Then arose Peter, 
and ran unto the sepulcher ; and 


fore virtually, as in our text, the 
‘speech of both. 

6. remember how he spake 
unto you.—Had the angels been 
present with him in Galilee when 
he spoke these things? or had the 
risen Lord dictated this question to 
them? In harmony with 1 Tim. 
ni. 16, I believe that he was not 
only “seen of angels,” but heard 
by them, and that they were with 
him, during all his journey from 
the Temptation to the Resurrection 
and Ascension; but that their 
presence was not manifested except 
on occasions of special importance, 
the great crises, as it were, of his 
history. We can not feel surprise 
at the forgetfulness of the women 
respecting what he had taught, for 
they had never understood it. 
Now for the first time the full 
meaning of his predicted resurrec- 
tion bursts upon them. 

7. the Son of man must be de- 
livered.—The prediction is re- 
corded in chap. ix. 22; also, Matt. 
xvi. 21. 


11. as idle tales.—The apostles 
were incredulous, owing to the 
same cause mentioned above re- 
specting the women. If they had 
understood the prediction—that the 
third day he should rise again—in 
its true literal sense, they would 
have been prepared to receive the 
report without question. But in 
the providence of God this very in- 
credulity, this slowness of heart to 
believe, enhances the value of 
their testimony to the fact of the 
resurrection. They were not ex- 
pecting it; they were not visionary 
enthusiasts, prepared to welcome 
and credit any story that might be 
told them; nor would they be sat- 
isfied with any proof short of pal- 
pable and ocular demonstration. 
Their testimony, therefore, is that 
of men unbiased by prepossession, 
calmly bearing witness to what 
they saw, and heard, and felt. 

12, Then arose Peter.—This 
act of Peter’s is perfectly consist- 
ent with the incredulity with which 
he received the report of the 
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stooping down, he beheld the 
linen clothes laid by themselves, 
and departed, wondering in him- 
self at that which was come to 
pass. | 

%And, behold, two of them 
went that same day to a village 
called Emmaus, which was from 
Jerusalem about threescore fur- 


12 Omitted by Tisch. T. S. Green, D, a, b, 
e, 1, Eusebian Canons. 
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[xxiv. 15-17. 


longs. “And they talked to- 
gether of all these things which 
had happened. "And it came 
to pass, that, while they com- 
muned together and reasoned, 
Jesus himself drew near and 
went with them. But their 
eyes were holden that they 
should not know him. “And 
he said unto them, What man- 
ner of communications are these 


“women. For it was not their 
truthfulness of statement respect- 
ing the empty sepulcher that was 
questioned, but their explanation 
of the fact. No doubt something 
had taken place—perchance the 
body had been removed, as was sug- 
gested by the women themselves 
(John xx. 2). They knew not what 
to think. Peter's course, there- 
fore, in running to the sepulcher 
in order to find out what it all 
meant, was simply natural. 

departed, wondering.— John 
had outstripped him, and ex- 
amined the sepulcher first, but 
their inspection seemed to throw 
no light upon the matter, because 
“as yet they knew not the script- 
ure, that he must rise again from 

the dead” (John xx. 9). 


Jesus Reyresars Himsevr at Emmaus. 
13-35. 
(Mark xvi. 12.) 
13. two of them.—Meaning 


two of Christ's disciples, but not of 
the apostles (see verse 33). The 


name of one is given; that of the 
other is unknown. Some have 
thought, from the minuteness of 
the narrative, that it was Luke 
himself, but this is improbable. 

Emmaus.—tThe site of this vil 
lage is unknown. (See Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible.) 

15. Jesus himself drew near. 
—We presume he overtook them, 
appearing as an ordinary traveler 
—or, as Mark says, “in another 
form.” 

16. their eyes were holden.— 
This is given as the reason why 
they did not know him—a reason 
proceeding from him. He design- 
edly restrained or controlled their 
vision that they might not know 
him. Thus, by bringing them to 
understand and rely upon the 
Scriptures when he was not known 
to be present, they would be led to 
appeal to and rely upon them when 
he was known to be absent. 

17-24.—There is a beautiful 
naturalness in all this account, 
He questions them about the sub- 


ject of their conversation. They 
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that ye have one to another, as 
ye walk, and are sad? ‘And 
the one of them, whose name 
was Cleopas, answering said unto 
him, Art thou only a stranger 
in Jerusalem, and hast not 
known the things which are 
come to pass there in these 
days? “And he said unto them, 
What things? And they said 
unto him, Concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth, which was a prophet 
mighty in deed and word before 
God and all the people: “And 
how the chief priests and our 
rulers delivered him to be con- 
demned to death, and have cru- 
cified him. *' But we trusted 
that it had been he which should 
have redeemed Israel: and be- 


side all this, to-day is the third 
day since these things were 
done. *” Yea, and certain wom- 
en also of our company made us 
astonished, which were early at 
the sepulcher ; *And when they 
found not his body, they came, 
saying, that they had also seen 
a vision of angels, which said 
that he was alive. *And cer- 
tain of them which were with us 
went to the sepulcher, and found 
it even so as the women had 
said: but him they saw not. 
* Then he said unto them, O 
fools, and slow of heart to be- 
lieve all that the prophets have 
spoken: % Ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things, and 
to enter into his glory? “And 


take him for a stranger in Jerusa- 
lem, and narrate the substance of 
Christ’s history, ending with his 
condemnation and crucifixion; and 
then their own disappointment. 
They had trusted in him as the 
Redeemer of Israel, a trust which 
did not look to his death, Finally, 
they report their astonishment at 
the story of the women, and the 
confirmation of its main fact by 
others that went to the sepulcher, 
but still leaving the matter in be- 
wildering uncertainty, because him 
they saw not. 

25. O fools.—This is something 
harsher than the original (dvéyro0, 
without understanding, unwise, 
Rom. i. 14), but still there is de- 


signed rebuke for their intellectual] 
incompetency. 

and slow of heart.—Your souls 
have been sluggish and tardy in 
appropriating the truth. This is 
the cause of all yourtrouble. You 
trusted that Jesus was the Christ 
of prophecy; and now because he 
was rejected and crucified, you are 
in despair. 

26. Ought not.—Is it not neces- 
sary, according to the Scriptures, 
for Christ to have suffered, and 
through sufferings to enter into his 
glory? Must not these very things 
which have scandalized you and 
shaken your faith be looked for in 
the history of the true Christ ? 

27. And beginning at Moses. 
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beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, he expounded unto 
them in all the scriptures the 
things concerning himself. *And 
they drew nigh unto the village, 
whither they went: and he made 
as though he would have gone 
further. ™ But they constrained 
him, saying, Abide with us: for 
it is toward evening, and the 
day is far spent. And he went 
in to tarry with them. * And 
it came to pass, as he sat at 
meat with them, he took bread, 
and blessed it, and brake, and 


—It would be a gratification to 
know how he collated and sum- 
marized these predictions concern- 
ing himself, but fortunately his re- 
peated quotations from the same 
Scriptures during his 
leave us in no doubt as to the sub- 
stance of the present discourse, 

23, he made as though.—This 
was to test and bring out their love 
for such high truth as he had been 
giving. 

29. they constrained him, by 
earnest and pressing solicitation, 
thus showing how they had appre- 
ciated his discourse by the way. 

30. he took bread.—There was 
something, perhaps, in his mode 
of doing this that reminded them 
of Christ; or it might have been 
that the prints of the nails were 
seen in his hands; at any rate, 
their eyes were opened, and they 
knew him; and he vanished out 


LUKE. 


ministry, 


[xxiv. 28-34. 


_gave to them. “And their eyes 
were opened, and they knew 
him; and he vanished out of 
their sight. *And = they said 
one to another, Did not our 
heart burn within us, while he 
talked with us by the way, [and] 
while he opened to us the script- 
ures? *%And they rose up the 
same hour, and returned to Je- 
rusalem, and found the eleven 
gathered together, and them that 
were with them, * Saying, The 


32 cai Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


of their sight. This does not 
mean simply that he became invis- 
ible, but that he actually departed. 

32. Did not our hearts burn? 
—They are surprised now that 
they did not recognize him by the 
way, especially when they remem- 
ber the fervor which only his talk 
could kindle, and the opening of 
the Scriptures, the new, and clear, 
and satisfying expositions of their 
meaning, which none like him 
could give. 


33, they rose up the same 


hour,.—Their hearts were so full 
of this new joy that without a mo- 
ment’s delay they set out, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem, where they 
found the eleven and others gath- 
ered together, with closed doors, 
for fear of the Jews (John xx. 
19); and being admitted, they 
were saluted with the joyful news: 


The Lord is risen indeed! 


xxiv. 35, 36.] 
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See 


Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared to Simon. “And they 
told what things were done in 
the way, and how he was known 
of them in breaking of bread. 


36 6 Ingots Rec. Omitted by Lach. Tisch. 
T.S. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


*And as they thus spake, 
[Jesus] himself stood in the 
midst of them, [and saith unto 
them, Peace be unto you.] * But 

86 Kat A€yer avdtois, Eipyvn wvuiv ’ Rec. 


Omitted by Tisch. T. S. Green, D, a, b, €, 
ff 0: 


It was the assembled disciples, and 
not, as it might seem to a casual 
reader, the two that came from 
Emmaus, who made this exclama- 
tion. 

and hath appeared to Simon. 
—When and under what circum- 
stances this appearance was made 
to Peter we know not. It is men- 
tioned in 1 Cor. xv. 5, but is no- 
where recorded in detail. Simon 
had no doubt just been giving an 
account to the disciples of the joy- 
ful appearing of the Lord to him, 
which, as the reports of the women 
were not believed, seems to have 
heen the first satisfactory evidence 
that they had received; and in the 
fullness of their new-born joy they 
greet the brethren who enter, with 
the glad tidings. 

35. And they, on their part, 
confirm the faith of the rest by re- 
porting his appearance to them, 
and all that he said and did, and 
how he was known to them in the 
. breaking of bread. 
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Jesus Appears TO TurmM ALL. 36- 


43. 
(Mark avi. 14; John «xx. 19.) 
36. And as they thus spake. 


—dJust at the conclusion of the 


narrative—for they reached the 
point where he was known to them 
Jesus himself stood in the 
midst of them. The appearance 
was sudden and unexpected. With- 
out their knowing how or whence 
he came; without premonition or 
sign of his approach; all at once 
there he stood! The moment 
they saw him, he saluted them with 
the familiar Peace be unto you. 
As if he had come back to fulfill 
the promise, “ Peace I leave with 
you; my peace I give unto you” 
(John xiv. 27). But though it was 
his voice, and his face, and his 
form, this had not been his way of 
coming to them. 

37. they were terrified, and 
supposed they had seen a spirit, 
i. ¢., & ghost, a shade, a specter. 
In a word, they thought it was the 
dead Christ that had come back to 
them, and that he was still dead. 
He proceeds to remove this false 
impression, and to show them that 
he is really restored to life, and 
that it is his very se/f that stands 
before them. The demonstration 
of this constitutes a fitting close to 
the first Lord’s day. It had been 
an eventful day. We had shown 
himself to one and another at dif- 
ferent times since the early morn- 
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they were terrified and affrighted, 
and supposed that they had seen 
a spirit. *And he said unto 
them, Why are ye troubled? 
and why do thoughts arise in 
your hearts? ® Behold my 
hands and my feet that it is I 
myself: handle me, and see: 
for a spirit hath not flesh and 


ing in order to prepare them for 
this final, and, in a sense, public 
appearance. 

38. Why are ye troubled ?— 
He begins by quieting their minds 
and calming their fears, so that, 
without agitation or embarrass- 
ment, they may attend to the proof 
that he is going to give them. 

and why do thoughts arise? 
—Referring to the erroneous sup- 
positions mentioned in the previous 
verse: Why are you questioning 
the reality of this appearance? 
Why are you reasoning about it, 
as though it were necessary to 
search abroad for an explanation ? 

89. Behold my hands and my 
feet.—Make use of your own good 
senses, and trust to them. Here 
are my real hands and feet, with 
the prints of the nails in them— 
your eyes must see thatelteiseee 
myself. Nay, handle me: I wish 
you all to come up close to me, and 
touch me; put your hands on me 
and feel of me, and satisfy your- 
selves beyond a doubt that this is 
my true self. We may. be sure 
that they did so. Now that their 
fright was gone, it would be a de- 


bones, as ye see me _ have. 
[And when he had thus spoken, 
he shewed them his hands and 
his feet.] “And while they yet 
believed not for joy, and won- 
dered, he said unto them, Have 
ye here any meat? “And they 


40 Omitted by Tisch. T. S, Green, D, a, b, 
e, ff, 1, N--Syriac. 


light to be near him as in the days 
gone by, and to assure themselves 
over and over again, by sight, and 
hearing, and feeling, that there was 
no mistake. And as they saw that 
he really and truly did have flesh 
and bones, they would know that 
he was not a spirit, but their own 
dear Master that had been dead but 
was now alive for evermore. 

41, And while they believed 
not for joy.—Not that they 
doubted—for after these many in- 
fallible proofs they never doubted 
again—and doubt here had been 
incompatible with their joy, but 
the blessing was so great that it 
could not possibly in a single mo- 
ment be realized in their con- 
Ido not think Van 
Oosterzee is correct in saying that 
“the anxiety as to yet possible il- 
lusion is the last dam which yet 
checks the stream of joy.” For 
their joy is not checked, but its 
current is so strong as to keep out 
for the instant the full measure of 
the evidence which produced it. 

and wondered.—All the events 
of this day and night had been so 
surprising that their minds were 


sciousness. 
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gave him a piece of a broiled 
fish, [and of an honeycomb. ] 
“And he took it, and did eat 
before them. “And he said 
unto them, These are the words 
which I spake unto you, while I 


42 Kai amd pedtoaiov Kypiov Rec. Omitted 
by Lach. T. S. Green, §, A, B, D, L, e, ete. 


was yet with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled, which were 
written in the law of Moses, and 
in the prophets, and in the 
psalms, concerning me. “Then 
opened he their understanding, 
that they might understand the 
scriptures, ““And said unto them, 


now in a state of expectancy, won- 
dering what would be done next; 
and wondering most, perhaps, what 
all this would lead to. 

43, And he took it, and did 
eat before them.—This act was 
not only of high value to them as 
proof of the actual reality of 
Christ's person, but it was well cal- 
culated to exert a composing influ- 
ence upon their feelings. There 
was a familiarity and home-like- 
ness in it that completed the bridge 
connecting the strange resurrection 
life with the old life that they 
knew so well. 


Tur Commission AND THE ASCEN- 
ston. 44-53. 


(Compare Matt. xxviii. 19; Mark 
xvi. 15.) 


44, And he said unto them.— 
In the summary account given by 
Luke of the last events in our 
Lord’s earthly history, these words 
seem to connect immediately with 
verse 43. In truth, however, there 
is an interval of forty days be- 
tween that verse and this, which 


our evangelist passes over here, | 


but mentions in Acts i. 3. 


These are the words which I 
spake.—He ends as he began his 
earthly work, by honoring the word 
of God, thus at the same time arm- 
ing the apostles with their best 
weapons of attack and defense in 
the great conflict into which he 
was now about to send them. 

the law of Moses,—The divis- 
ion of the Old Testament here 
given was the ordinary Jewish one, 
arranging and collecting the differ- 
ent books into three classes. 

45. Then opened he their un- 
derstandings,—No doubt he might 
have done this immediately, but as 
he had taught them to expect it 
from the Holy Spirit, and as his 
own uniform practice was to en- 
lighten by teaching and explaining, 
it is better to understand that he 
did so here; and then the next 
verse becomes explanatory of this, 
showing how he opened their un- 
derstandings. ; 

46. he said unto them.—The 
whole meaning of prophetic seript- 
ure respecting the Messiah de- 
pends upon the perception and 
recognition of this truth, that he 
was to suffer, and to rise from the 
dead the third day. This key 
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Thus it is written, | and thus it 
behoved Christ to suffer: that the 
Christ should suffer | and to rise 
from the dead the third day: 
“And that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be 
preached in his name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 


46 Kat ottws ede. Rec. Omitted by Tisch. 
T. S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, , B, C, D, 
L, a, b, ¢, e, etc., Coptic, Athiopic, ete. 


“And ye are witnesses of these 
things. 

“And, behold, I send the 
promise of my Father upon you: 
but tarry ye in the city [of Je- 
rusalem] until ye be endued 
with power from on high. 

And he led them out as far 
as to Bethany, and he lifted up 


49 ‘Iepovcadyju Rec. Omitted by Lach. 
Tisch. T 8. Green, Alford, Tregelles. 


opens into the full store-house of 
prophetic truth—shutting outat the 
same time the carnal and secular 
views and expectations of the 
scribes. 

47. And that repentance.— 
This is Luke’s version of the com- 
mission, which is more formally 
stated in Matthew and Mark. 
comparing this with 
will be seen that repentance here 
takes the place of faith or belief 
there—showing that true belief in 
Christ results immediately in re- 
pentance. In like manner, re- 
mission of sins is substituted 
for ‘‘saved,” indicating in what 
sense the word saved is to be 
understood. By combining this 
with that, or supplementing the 
one with the other, we get the 
elaborate commission: Preach the 
gospel to every creature; he that 
believes, repents, and is baptized, 
shall be saved from his sins, or re- 
ceive the remission of sins, 

48. ye are witnesses.—The 
preaching of the gospel involved, 
1. The exposition of the prophe- 


By 


Mark’s, it| 


cies concerning the Christ; and, 2. 
The proof that Jesus had actually 
fulfilled those prophecies, and was, 
therefore, himself the Christ. This 
proof they were to furnish. 

49. behold, I send the prom- 
ise.—Referring to the miraculous 
endowment of the Holy Spirit, 
which was to fit and qualify them 
for their great mission and work. 

but tarry ye in the city.—The 
prophecies upon which the com- 
mission of verse 47, equally with 
Christ’s* own suffering and resur- 
rection rested, had foretold that 
“out of Zion shall go forth the law, 
and the word of the Lord from Je- 
rusalem ” (Isaiah ii. 2,3). Hence, 
they were to begin at Jerusalem, 
and consequently were now to tarry » 
there until endued with power 
to begin. (See Acts ii.) 

50. And he led them out as 
far as to Bethany—about two 
miles east of Jerusalem—and 
lifted up his hands and blessed 
them, a parting benediction to be 
left resting upon them. 
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his hands, and blessed them. 
s'And it came to pass, while he 
blessed them, he was parted from 
them, [and carried up _ into 
heaven.] © And they [wor- 

51 kal avepépero cis tov ovpavdy Rec. 
Omitted by Tisch. T. S. Green, §&, D, a, b, 
etiul- 


52 mpooxurycarvtes avtévy Rec. Omitted 
by Tisch. T. S. Green, D, a, b, e, ff, 1. 


shipped him, and] returned to 
Jerusalem with great joy: “And 
were continually in the temple, 
praising [and blessing] God. 
[ Amen. ] 


53 Kal evAoyodyres Rec. Omitted by Tisch. 
T.S. Green, D, a, b, e, ff, 1, etc., Coptic. 

53 apuyyv Rec. Omitted by Tisch. T. S. 
Green, Alford, Tregelles. . 


51. while he blessed them.— 
In the very act of blessing them, 
while it was going on, and without 
interrupting it, he was parted 
from them, thus blessing them as 
he went, and so blessing them for- 
ever. 

52. they returned to Jerusa- 
lem with great joy.—Out of the 
weakness of their Master had come 
forth strength; his shame had been 
converted into an eternal glory; 


and his tears and sorrows had be- 
come an_ everlasting ' gladness. 
Death was conquered, heaven was 
opened, and the life of the world 
to come was an assured reality. 
With the blessing of Christ rest: 
ing upon their heads, and the joy 
of his salvation welling up from 
their hearts, they were continu- 
ally in the temple, praising and 
blessing God. 


oe GN ET XS 


TO CHAPTER XXIV. 44-47. 


THE ATONEMENT. 


It would not have been appro- 
priate, in the body of this work, to 
treat the subject of Christ’s death— 
its meaning and effects—with a full- 
ness commensurate with its surpass- 
ing importance. The matter, how- 
ever, is so interesting in itself, as 
well as in view of the conflicting 
theories to which it has given birth, 
and is, besides, so fundamental and 
difficult, that it ought not to be 
passed over in silence. And al- 
though I can not hope to surmount 
or remove all the obstacles that lie 
in the way of a clear perception 
and understanding of the Scripture 
doctrine of the Atonement, if I can 
contribute any thing, however little, 
toward the attainment of an object 
so desirable, I shall be rendering 
to many thouyhtful persons an ac- 
ceptable service. 

It is proper to remark, in the 
first place, that the Savior himself, 
as the reader has noticed in many 
passages in Luke, regarded his 
death as a necessity. Again and 
again he speaks of it as something 
that must be. “The Son of man 


ix, 22). “TI have a baptism to be 
baptized with” (xii. 50). “The 
Son of man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected of this gen- 
eration” (xvii. 25). This neces- 
sity, as explained by himself, was 
grounded in the fact that it was so 
written of the Christ, in the Holy 
Scriptures. ‘These are the words 
that I spake unto you, while I was 
yet with you, that all things must 
be fulfilled, which are written in 
the law of Moses, and in the* 
prophets, and in the psalms, con- 


cerning me... Thus it is written 
that the Christ should suffer” (xxiv. 
44-46). 


So far, all is plain. The real 
difficulty lies farther back—back 
behind the prophecies. What was 
the necessity, foreseen in the mind 
of God, and therefore predicted, 
why the Christ should be slain? 
For evidently the reason why he 
was sacrificed, is the reason why it 
was foretold that he was to be 
sacrificed. There was, therefore, 
a meaning and design in it—an 
end and object to be gained by it— 


must suffer...and be slain” (chap. } which, we may reasonably suppose, 
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could not otherwise be gained ;—a 
merciful purpose of God, for the 
accomplishment of which the sac- 
rifice of Christ was necessary. Now 
as to what this purpose was, the 
testimony as given by Luke fur- 
nishes two intimations: First, in 
chap. xxii. 20, ‘This cup is the new 
testament (or covenant) in my blood, 
which is shed for you.” And, sec- 
ond, in chap. xxiv. 46, 47, ‘‘ Thus it 
is written that Christ should suffer, 
and rise from the dead the third 
day; and that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached 
in his name among all nations, be- 
ginning at Jerusalem.” In addition 
to these, there is also a significant 
allusion to the passover, in chap. 
xxii. 16: “For 1 say unto you, I 
will not any more eat thereof, wntil 
it be fulfilled in the kingdom of 
God.” 

From all which expressions, 
*taken in connection with explana- 
tory Scriptures, we learn (1) That 
the death of Christ was the assur- 
ance to man of God’s truth and 
faithfulness as expressed in the 
new covenant of love and mercy; 
or, in the language of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, he is the “swrety 
of a better testament” (Leb. vii. 
22); “the mediator of the new 
testament,’ or “new covenant” 
(ix. 15; xii, 24). (2) That, in 
harmony with the terms of the 
covenant thus assured, men are to 
be called to repentance and remis- 
sion of sins, with the “ promise” 
to the called of “eternal inherit- 
ance” (Heb. ix. 15). And (3) 


That those in the kingdom of God 
—whose sins have been “passed 
over,’ or “remitted’’—shall par- 
take of Christ—of his fullness of 
wisdom and goodness and grace— 
as the Israelites partook of the 
paschal lamb. Thus, as I under- 
stand it, the passover is “ fulfilled 
in the kingdom of God.” 

It remains to notice that “the 
blood of the new covenant is shed 
for you”—a form of expression 
which is very important, because 
it serves to explain an ambiguity 
in certain parallel passages. For 
example, when we read that Christ 
“ died for us,” was “slain for us,” 
“sacrificed for us,” etc., there 
might be doubt whether we should 
understand that he died in our 
place—in ‘“ our room and stead ”— 
or for our benefit; and we should 
be likely to interpret such passages 
in the light of whatever theory 
we might have previously adopted. 
But here there is happily no ob- 
scurity. When he says that he 
shed his blood for ts—while it 
means precisely the same as dying 
for us—the “for” admits of but 
one sense, namely, for our sakes, 
for our benefit, for our salvation ; 
and it is impossible not to perceive 
that the idea of a substitutional 
shedding of the blood of the new 
covenant is wholly incongruous 
and inadmissible. Hence, as the 
parallel texts do but express in 
different phraseology the same idea 
which is contained in this, we are 
enabled, by the light here furnished, 
to relieve them of their ambiguity, 
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and to understand the true and 
single sense of the “for,” as ex- 
plained by the Savior himself. 

We find thus in the Gospels all 
the elements of the whole doctrine 
of the atonement, as more elab- 
orately set forth in the Epistles ; 
and if we can keep clearly and dis- 
tinctly before our minds these fun- 
damental principles, they will aid 
us in understanding much that is 
obscure in the language and im- 
agery of the apostles. This will 
perhaps be made apparent by a 
brief consideration of a few of the 
more popular theories of the atone- 
ment; theories which have been 
formed, in the main, by a process 
the reverse of that which I am 
seeking to pursue. Evidently, the 
difference between an explanation 
of the literal facts in the case by 
the figurative language of the Epis- 
tles, and the explanation of that 
language by the literal facts, will 
be very great. 

1. The first theory which we 
shall notice may be called the re- 
demption or ransom theory. This 
is based upon a literal interpreta- 
tion of such language as the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Who gave himself for 
us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity” (Titus ii. 14). “In 
whom we have redemption through 
his blood” (Eph. i. 7). “Who 
gave himself a ransom for all” 
(1 Tim. ii. 6). ‘Ye are bought 
with a price” (1 Cor. vi. 20). 

Now as there can be no question 
here respecting the translation— 
the words “redeem,” “redemption,” 


“bought,” being a correct and ac- 
curate rendering of their respective 
originals—we have only to consider 
whether they are to be understood 
literally or figuratively; in other 
words, whether they are to inter- 
pret the facts, or to be themselves 
interpreted by the facts, in the case. 
Was there, then, in fact, any literal 
ransom? If so, we had been pre- 
viously held in captivity, and the 
Divine Father paid to him who 
held us in bondage a price that 
made him willing to release us. 
But surely this is not the truth; 
nor could the holy apostles have 
meant that the sacrifice of Christ 
was really offered to the deyil! 
And yet how beautiful and forcible 
is their language when we under- 
stand it as imaging forth, in liveli- 
est colors, the state into which be- 
lievers had been brought by the 
death of Christ. The literal fact was 
that their sins had been remitted, 
pardoned, taken away ; but so great 
was this fact, and so rapturous the 
feelings of exultation, of joy and 
triumph, which it produced, that 
their warm and grateful hearts 
must find expression in vivid pict- 
ures and striking metaphors. Nor 
could worthier or better be found 
than those which they have fur- 
nished us. And, doubtless, to the 
very consummation of the ages, 
those who most deeply experience 
the blessing of the great salvation, 
will continue to feel and to say 
that they have been redeemed by 
His blood. At the same time, like 
the great apostle, when they have 
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occasion to note the literal truth 
underlying this expressive figure, 
they will say: “In whom we have 
redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins” (Col. i. 14). 

Thus we see how the object of 
Christ’s death, as declared by him- 
self, interprets and harmonizes with 
itself the language used by his in- 
spired apostles. 

2. Another view of the subject, 
which was at one time widely en- 
tertained, regards the death of Christ 
as the payment of the debts which 
the human family owed to God: 
This theory rests mainly on Rom. 
lii. 26, and 1 John i. 9—passages 
which declare the justice of God 
in the forgiveness of sins. Mat- 
thew Henry, on the first of these 
texts, holds that “it is now become 
not only an act of grace and mercy, 
but an act of righteousness, in God, 
to pardon the sins of penitent be- 
lievers, having accepted the satis- 
faction that Christ by dying made 
to his justice for them. It would 
not stand with his justice to de- 
mand the debt of the principal, 
when the surety has paid it, and 
he has accepted that payment in 
full satisfaction.” The same senti- 
ment finds expression in several 


popular hymns. For example: 


Jesus paid it all. 
And again: 


He paid to justice all her due, 
And now he fills the mercy-seat. 


Now it was, as I conceive, quite 
important in the argument which 
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the apostle was making, for him to 
show to the Jew who was contend- 
ing for justification by the deeds 
of the law, that God could justify 
the believer in Jesus without the 
deeds of the law; and to declare 
that he could do so righteously and 
justly—that it was not wrong for 
him to doso. But it will be noticed 
that he does not place the justifica- 
tion of the sinner, as the theory 
does, upon the ground that he needs 
no justification. For, certainly, if 
sin is a debt, and the death of Christ 
pays that debt, and is accepted in 
full satisfaction of it, there is no 
room for mercy or forgiveness: we 
are no longer in debt, and hence we 
are not sinners. But the text itself 
declares that man is a sinner, by 
asserting that God justifies him on 
condition of believing in Jesus— 
thus showing that he needs justifi- 
cation, or, in other words, that he 
is still in debt; and if so, the the- 
ory is not only inadequate, but er- 
roneous. In like manner we are 
taught by the Savior, not that he 
has paid or that he will pay our 
debts, but that, in a deep sense of 
our responsibility for them, we 
should pray to our Father in 
heaven: ‘Forgive us our debts.” 
3. Another aspect of the same 
radical conception presents itself 
in the governmental theory. This 
recognizes the death of Christ as 
necessary for the maintenance of 
the justice of the Divine Govern- 
ment, while extending mercy to the 
sinful. It holds that, but for this, 
the forgiveness of sin would lead to 
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such misconceptions of the divine 
character as would encourage diso- 
bedience, and thereby weaken the 
influence of the divine government. 
It declares that the voluntary suf- 
ferings of the Son of God for us, 
“the just for the unjust,” magnify 
the justice of God; display his 
hatred to sin; proclaim the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of transgression, by 
the deep and painful manner in 
which they were inflicted upon the 
Substitute; warn the persevering 
offender of the terribleness, as well 
as the certainty, of his punishment; 
and open the gates of salvation to 
every penitent. 

This theory, which T have ex- 
pressed substantially in the lan- 
guage of Bishop Watson, is an ad- 
vance on the last preceding one, in 
that it recognizes sin as a crime, 
and the sinner as guilty. It is also 
to be honored as an effort, whether 
successfully made or not, to main- 
tain in the public mind a lofty con- 
ception of the divine character, and 
a reverent regard for the divine goy- 
ernment. Indeed, all of the theo- 
ries mentioned, as well as others 
less prominent, which I shall pass 
over, are to be respected as the 
earnest attempts of devout minds 
to understand and set forth a doc- 
trine confessedly difficult. So diffi- 
cult is it, in faet, that no theory 
hitherto advanced, however ably 
supported, has succeeded in giving 
permanent rest and satisfaction to 
devout and thoughtful minds, Nor 
is this last and best an exception 

Already we notice evidences, pre- 


senting themselves from different 
quarters, that many persons begin 
to feel and to fear that it is not 
perfect. It is suggested, for exam- 
ple, that it represents the underlying 
motive of the atonement in a way 
that is not only different from the 
declaration of the Savior, but in- 
consistent with it. That assures us 
that the moving cause of his coming 
was the love of God for sinners; 
this, that it was to maintain the in- 
fluence of the divine government. 
That contemplates it as an expres- 
sion of God’s mercy; this, as a 
guard of his justice. That, in one 
word, views it as a means of saving 
the sinner; this, as a preventive 
of sin in the future—i. e., lest the 
forgiveness of sin should encourage 
disobedience. 
Men are obliged also to inquire 
whether, as matter of fact, the di- 
vine government had really, ante- 
cedently to this, been endangered 
or compromised by the forgiveness 
of human transgression and sin? 
Nor can this inquiry be made with- 
out calling in question the very ne- 
cessity for the sacrifice of Christ 
which the theory postulates. We 
know, as matter of divine revelation, 
that forgiveness was granted to pen- 
itent sinners during all the ages. 
And we can not avoid asking what 
was the governmental effect of such 
forgiveness? What influence, if 
any, did it exert in the way of “en- 
couraging disobedience”? What 
impression did it make upon men 
and upon angels? Did it relax the 
reins of authority? Did it lower 
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the standard of right? Did it di-| 


minish respect for God’s justice? | 
Did it increase presumption and 
rebellion in the creature? Did the | 
recognition of the fact that there 
was forgiveness with him destroy 
men’s fear of him?* ‘There is no 
reason known to me for giving an 
affirmative answer to any of these 
questions. In like manner, when 
we consider the higher intelligences 
and orders of creation, we find that 
angels sinned, certainly, but it was 
not after repentant sinners had 
been forgiven, nor in consequence 
of it, but before they were created. 
And we can not doubt that, during 
all our historic periods, the heavenly 
host knew and honored and wor- 
shiped Him, in the character in 
which He revealed Himself to Mo- 
ses: “The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffer- 
ing, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
Sorgiving iniquity and transgres- 
sion and sin, and that will by no 
means clear the guilty” (Ex. xxxiv. 
6, 7). In other words, they recog- 
nized the infinite merey and for- 
giving love of God—extending to 
and taking effect upon repentant 
sinners—as being perfectly consist- 
ent with that divine and inflexible 
justice which would by no means 
clear the guilty. Does it then ap- 
pear, in the light of the well-known 
facts in the case, to be true, as the 
theory we are considering declares, 
that ‘the death of Christ was nec- 


essary for the maintenance of the 


Ps, CXXX. 4. 


justice of the divine government, 
while extending mercy to the sin- 
ful’’? And does it seem that, ‘ but 
for this, the forgiveness of sin would 


lead to such misconceptions of the 


divine character as would encour- 
age disobedience, and thereby weak- 
en the influence of the divine gov- 
ernment” ? 

The theory does not mean, I sup- 
pose, that the death of Christ was 
necessary to enable God to be just 
at the same time that he was mer- 
ciful—for both of these are essential 
attributes of his very nature, and 
are therefore eternal and immuta- 
ble; but it means that it was neces- 
sary for the maintenance of his 
government, to prevent the universe 
of intelligent beings from losing 
sight of his justice while beholding 
the display of his merey. But as 
the facts in the case do not lead us 
to perceive that there was really 
any danger of this result, we think 
the theory inadequate as an expla- 
nation of the necessity for Christ's 
death, 

It is also worthy of remark, that 
many thoughtful men, who have 
been taught to receive the doctrine 
in question as correctly representing 
the design of Christ's sacrifice, are 
embarrassed by the very difficulty 
which, according to this doctrine, ~ 
that sacrifice was intended to avoid. 
Their difficulty lies not in perceiv- 
ing how God can be just and the 
justifier of the believer, but how he 
can be just in sacrificing his inno- 
cent Son to satisfy the demands of 
his law upon others. This is not 
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simply the captious objection of 
shallow skeptics and scoffers; it is 
a roal difficulty felt, and painfully 
felt, by multitudes of serious and 
earnest believers in Jesus Christ. 
Nor is if removed to their satisfac- 
tion by saying that the sufferings 
of Christ were “voluntary”; for 
they were voluntary only in the 
sense that he was willing to obey ; 
and we know that he did, and 
suffered what he did, in strict 
obedience to the will of his Fa- 
ther. 

Certainly, if the theory were ex- 
pressed in the plain and unequiyo- 
eal Janguage of Holy Scripture, or 
if it expressed what might clearly 
be shown to be the sense of Script- 
ure, no objections nor difficulties 
should have any weight against it. 
But as a mere theory, however 
widely embraced, if it is proving a 
stumbling-block to earnest men, we 
should not hesitate to review it with 
freedom, to modify, and even reject 
it, if the dictates of God’s truth 
should so require. 

Dismissing from the mind, now, 
all theories and preconceptions, let 
us recur to the original point, and 
see if we ean ascertain from Script- 
ure what the death of Christ really 
was designed to accomplish. This 


will lead us to inquire, 1. What was 


the object for which Christ came 
into the world? 2. What were the 
difficulties in the way of accomplish- 
ing that object? 3. In what way 
did his death overcome those difli- 
culties? A satisfactory answer to 
these three questions will show both 


the meaning of the atonement and 
the necessity for it. 

1. We are expressly taught “that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save stuners” (1 Tim. i. 15). He 
tells us himself, ‘‘The Son of man 
is come to seek and fo save that 
which was lost” (Luke xix. 10), 
Again, “TI came not to judge the 
world, but to save the world” 
(John xii. 47), “Tam come that 
they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly” 
(John x. 10). As this was the 
object for which he came, it was, 
of course, also the object for which 
he was sent: ‘“ We have seen and 
do testify that the Father sent the 
Son to be the Savior of the world” 
(1 John iv. 14). “God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. For God 
sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved” 
(John iii. 16,17). | 

Here, in the plainest and most 
literal terms, we perceive at once 
why Christ came and why he was 
sent. It might be shown, with 
equal clearness, that this was ac- 
cording to God’s eternal purpose— 
which he purposed in himself be- 
fore the world was; and that the 
things written by the prophets, 
which the Savior said must be ful- 
filled in Him, had reference to this 
same salvation. “Of which sa/va- 
tion the prophets have inquired 
and searched diligently, who proph- 
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esied of the grace that should 
come unto you; searching what or 
what manner of time the Spirit of 
Christ which was in them did sig- 
nify, when it testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow” (1 Peter 
i. 10, 11). These testimonies will 
suffice upon the first point. They 
make it certain that the object for 
which Christ came, and for which 
he was sent, was to save sinners— 
to save them from their sins and 
from the consequences of their sins. 

2. We come next to inquire, 
What were the obstacles in the 
way of the accomplishment of this 
merciful and gracious purpose? 
And in answering this question, it 
will be obvious to every reflecting 
person that, on the part of God, 
thére were none at all. He was 
the originator of the purpose. It 
was because of his gracious will- 
ingness and merciful desire to save 
sinners that he sent the Son into 
the world. Can we then believe 
that there was something necessary 
to be done, on the part of that be- 
loved Son, to reconcile the Father 
to His own eternal purpose? to 
make him willing to do that which 
Hlis own loving heart and merciful 
disposition were already inclining 
him to do? to propitiate him to- 
ward an object which was already 
so dear to him that, to attain it, he 
had spared not his own Son, but 
Sreely given and sent him? To 
ask these questions is to answer 
them. The human heart instinet- 
ively perceives that it is dishonor- 


ing to God, to the declarations 
which he makes of himself, and to 
the revelation of his character as 
made by his Son, to say that in any 
sense he needed to be reconciled. 
So far from this being true, the 
very work of Christ was God’s work. 
They were one in it—one in heart, 
in purpose, in will, in ebject—one 
from the first to the very last—from 
the baptism in the Jordan to the 
final ‘It is finished” on Calvary. 

On the part of man, however, 
the difficulties were real and seri- 
ous. They were, first, inadequate 
views of sin; and, secondly, false 
and unworthy views ef God. 

As to the first, with here and there 
an exception, which was conspicu- 
ously notable because it was an 
exception, even the Jews, the most 
highly favored of all people, seemed 
to have no just conception of the 
malignancy and the awful conse- 
quences of sin. They knew that 
doing thus and so was wrong; but, 
notwithstanding the deeper lessons 
in their sacred psalms, and the 
warning calls of their inspired 
prophets, they seldom learned that 
sin was a poison in the soul, a 
deadly leprosy of the inner man. 
They knew not—or, if they did, 
they felt not—the need of purifying | 
the heart. Sin was non-conformity 
to an outward standard—a failure 
in the observance of the letter of a 
precept. We can not read the 
history of the Jews, either before 
Christ's coming or during his min- 
istry, without perceiving, in gen- 
eral, the absence of any deep sense 
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of sin—any longing, agonizing de- 
sire to be made pure in the fount- 
ain of life, in the springs of motive 
and of action. As a natural result, 
they felt nu pressing need of deliv- 
erance from sin, no anxious solici- 
tude as to its eonsequences—in a 
word, were not sensible of any se- 
rious danger to which their sins 
exposed them. With the Gentile 
world it was even worse. Indeed, 
from the very nature of man, with 
his carnal passions and lusts, and 
his deceitful heart, he is prone to 
make light of sin, and to be deluded 
by the deceitfulness of it. 

Now as Christ came to save men 
from their sins, and as this could 
only be done by the concurrence 
and co-operation of the men them- 
selves, it will be seen how formid- 
able, how apparently insuperable, 
was this first difficulty. 

In the second place, men had 
false and unworthy views of God. 
They thought him a hard master, 
reaping where he had not sown, 
and gathering where he had not 
_ strewed. They did not love him. 
They were alienated from him, and 
enemies in their minds. They did 
not like to retain the thought of 
him. He was in their way. His 
preyence was a dread; his law, a 
hard and disagreeable task. They 
rebelled against him, and being 
thus unfriendly to him, they felt 
that he was equally unfriendly to 
them. 

How great and serious was this 
difficulty, will be best appreciated 
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by him who most profoundly con- 
siders it. 

3. In what way did the death of 
Christ overcome these obstacles? 
And here, happily, we need no 
theory: all is plain. The Son of 
God was sent in the likeness of 
sinful flesh; sent into the very 
midst of sin and of sinners; sent 
within the very environments of 
shame, and sorrow, and suffering, 
which sin entails, in order that he 
might lay hold of the perishing, 
and deliver them. In this way 
God expressed his abhorrence of 
sin, and his knowledge of the fear- 
ful danger to which it exposed the 
guilty. At the same time, and by 
the same means, he gave the 
weightiest possible assurance of 
his love for the sinner; that he was 
not his enemy; that he was not de- 
manding more than was right; 
that he was not a hard master, but 
a gracious, and merciful, and com- 
passionate friend, and that he de- 
sired with all the earnestness of 
his heart that the sinner should re- 
turn that he might have mercy 
upon him. All this was expressed, 
as only the divine could express it, 
by Christ's sufferings and death— 
by his plunging, so to speak, into 
the very fires that were consuming 
the soul, that he might rescue it. 
And now, if such are God’s ideas 
of sin and its fearful consequences, 
and if such is really his friendship 
and love for the sinner—what an 
appeal does this great sacrifice con- 
stitute—what an eloquent beseech- 


ing to forsake sin and be recon- 
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eiled to God! This is the very 


gospel of the grace of God. It 
touches the heart, it moves the 
soul, it changes the thought, the 
purpose, and the life, it wins us 
back to the love of God who so 
loved us, and thus it is that we are 
“reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son.” It was for this that Christ 
must suffer and be put to death; 
for this, because he came for this, 
and nothing short of his suffering 
and death could accomplish it. 
Here, then, we find the meaning 
of, and, at the same time, the ne- 
cessity for what is usually but im- 
properly called “the atonement.” 
This will further appear from a 
consideration of the terms em- 
ployed by the Holy Spirit to ex- 
press the design and effect of 
Christ's sacrifice. 

The word xaraarwyf is used four 
times in the New Testament, and 
is rendered reconciliation in every 
instance except in Rom. y, ll, 
where it is translated atonement, 
bat where the sense is clearly the 
same as in the other places. The 
most casual reference to the passa- 
ges containing this word* will 
show that they point exclusively 
to the reconciliation of men. In 
like manner, the verb xazaardcca 
— is used six times,+ once to enjoin a 
woman to be reconciled to her hus- 
band, and in each of the other 
cases expressly referring to the 
reconciling of men to God. For 


*Rom. y. 11; xi.5; 2 Cor. v. 18 and 19, 
t Rom. v. 10 twice; 1 Cor. vii. 11; 2 Cor, 
y. 18, 19, 20. 


example: ‘We were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son;” 
“And all things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to bimself by 
Jesus Christ ;” “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto him- 
self.” So far, then, as this word 
is concerned, the testimony is uni- 
form; while that of the noun xa- 
tarrayn, which is derived from 
this, would have appeared equally 
so but for éhe unauthorized render- 
ing of Rom. v. ll. I say unau- 
thorized, because atonement is not 
the meaning of xarvar2xey7—not its 
primary, nor secondary, nor any 
more remote signification. The 
word never bears this sense. Lid- 
dell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon ren- 
ders it, first, exchange, especially 
of money—also profits of the 
money changer. [In this sense it 
is not used in the N. T.] Second, 
a change from enmity to Sriend- 
ship, reconciliation. In the same 
way, Grove’s Greek Dictionary ren- 
ders: a change, alteration ; recon- 
ciliation, reconcilement, agreement, 
Other authorities might be quoted 
to the same purpose; from all 
which it would appear that not 
only is the word atonement not 
used to define xaraarayn, but no 
other word involving the idea of 
atonement. It is, to say the least, 
a remarkable fact, that the term 
atonement, about which so much 
has been written, occurs in the 
N. T. but once, and in that place 
is wholly unauthorized by the orig- 
inal. 

There is another word, however, 
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txaowos, found in 1 John ii. 2 and 
iv-10, and translated propitiation, 
which is used in the Septuagint 
(Lev. xxv. 9), in the sense of 
atonement. We also find (Heb. 11. 
17), tntoxeoPar, rendered to make 
reconciliation, and a form of the 
same verb (Luke xviii. 13), ren- 
dered be merciful. The word 
ixaoripvoy is used twice, and ren- 
dered, Rom. ii. 25, propttiation, 
and Heb. ix. 5, mercy-seat. 

As used in Homer, tadoxomar, 
the radical of the words above 
given, has the sense of appeasing 
or propitiating a god, and the com- 
pound écadoxouor (which is the 
usual word in the Septuagint for 
to atone, or to make atonement), 
also signifies in classic Greek, to 
appease, to win In like 
manner, the Hebrew 199 (caphar), 
of which it is a translation, is de- 
fined, 1. To cover, to expiate for 
sin. 2. To appease anger. 3. To 
avert calamity. 

Tt is hence clear that the idea of 
expiating sin, and of propitiating 
God to the sinner, was present as 
a leading idea in the sin-offerings 
of the Mosaic law. But in order 
to understand in what sense these 
offerings could be regarded as 
effecting this result, we must 
clearly perceive the actual attitude 
of God to sinand the sinner. How 
did he, and how does he stand re- 
lated to these? For the sake of 
perspicuity, I answer distributively 
as follows: 1. That God can not 
look upon sin with allowance: he 
can not approve, nor tolerate, nor 


over. 


disregard it. 2. That he can and 
does look upon the sinner with 
merciful and propitious favor, an- 
tecedently to any sacrifice: this is 
manifested by his effort to rescue 
But, 8. He can not accept the 
sinner while abiding in and cling- 
ing to his sins. Hence, 4. He must 
seem to be averse to him so long as 
he adheres to them and refuses to 
give them up—though in fact he is 
only averse to the sins, or to the 
sinner as consciously identifying 
himself with them. But to the 
sinner regarded simply as a creat- 
ure, as a man, he has none but 
feelings of tenderest compassion 
and most gracious favor. 

In view of this state and rela- 
tion, which I presume will not be 
questioned, it is not difficult to see 
in what way a sin-offering would 
take effect. In the very nature of 
the case it must operate first upon 
the sinner himself—leading him to 
forsake his sin; to give up that 
which God can not tolerate; and to 
reconcile himself to God’s will. 
Now if the sacrifice failed to have 
this effect, it failed of all effect; 
the sin was not expiated, the sin- 
ner was not pardoned, the relation 
of God to him was not changed; 
for the guilt of sin can not be 
taken away until the sin is aban- 
doned. Uence the significant ex- 
planation given of the sacrifices of 
the great day of atonement: “For 
on that day shall the priest make 
an atonement for you, to cleanse 
you, that ye may be clean from alt 
your sins before the Lord” (Lev. 
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xvi. 80), But that the atonement 
did not have this effect ex opere 
operato, by its own force, and 
without repentance, is evident from 
the earnest and repeated declara- 
tions of the prophets, declaring the 
vanity and worthlessness of all sac- 
rifices not accompanied by a 
broken and contrite heart. It is 
also further evident from the script- 
ure which assures us that “it is 
not possible that the blood of bulls 
and of goats should take away 
sins” (Heb. x. 4); and yet, as we 
have seen, the object was “ that ye 
may be clean from all your sins 
before the Lord.” Considerations 
such as these prove to us that un- 
der the old covenant expiatory sac- 
rifices were such in effect only 
when they were accompanied by 
the afflicting of soul and the 
breaking of heart which charac- 
terized true repentance. The sin 
offering itself, with all the solemn 
and impressive ceremonial con- 
nected with it, was well calculated 
to remind the Israelites, 1. That 
they were sinners; 2. That the 
wages of sin is death; and, 3. 
That God would be gracious and 
propitious to those who heartily 
forsook and turned from their sins. 
It was, therefore, like the gospel, 
a divine call to “repentance and 
remission of sins.” 

But now, when they had made 
their offering, and turned from 
their evil ways, and so come back 
to God in the manner that he 
had pointed out, they fownd_him 
propitious; and from their point 


of view he seemed to have been 
made propitious—whereas, in truth, 
no change whatever had taken 
place in him: it had all been in 
them. But not till now did he 
seem to be what in fact he really 
was, and what he had been all the 
while. The language, therefore, 
which indicated that he had been 
appeased and propitiated, that his 
enmity had been removed, and that. 
he had become reconciled to them, 
was strictly true to their conscious- 
ness, though not true in fact. 

The same remark will apply to 
the great sacrifice, but with this ad- 
ditional force, that the victim be- 
ing God's only-begotten and well- 
beloved Son, the fact that he 
spared him not, but freely sent 
him into the world to save sinners, 
expresses with an emphasis never 
before heard, the boundless love 
and propitious favor of the Gra- 
cious Giver. The Jew procured 
and brought his own sin-offering to 
God, but here God provides him- 
self a Lamb, both for a sin-offéring 
and a burnt-offering. The whole 
movement is from God—manward, 
and not vice versa; and the very 
preciousness of the blood—the in- 
finite value of the sacrifice—shows, 
as no offerings under the law could 
show, the length, and breadth, and 
depth, and height of the divine 
love for sinful man. Well might 
the holy men of old exult and glory 
in that blood, feeling that it had re- 
deemed them from slavery, that it 
had washed them from their sins, 
that it had purged their con- 
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sciences, and that it continued to 
speak to them better things than 
that of Abel—to speak of all that 
God was, and of all that through 
his grace, as displayed in Christ 
Jesus, they themselves should here- 
after become. Nor can we won- 
der that Christian Jews, accus- 
tomed all their life long to the 
ideas of atonement and propitia- 
tion as expressed in their cere- 
monial law, should speak of him 
who had effected their reconcilia- 
tion to God as being the propitia- 
tion for their sins—as expressing 
to their sonl, and being to it, all 
that God himself had meant by 
that term. 

I have not space to consider the 
meaning of certain peculiar ex- 
pressions in the New Testament, 
which, upon a superficial view, 
might seem to antagonize the con- 
clusion which we have reached. 
The strongest of these, perhaps, is 
in Eph. iv. 32: ‘Forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ's 
sake hath forgiven you.” But in 
the original it is simply in Christ— 
nals xal 6 sds Ey Xprorva éyapicaro 
éucv— As also God in Christ for- 
gave you.” Again, in 1 John ii. 
12: “I write unto you, little chil- 
dren, because your sins are for- 
given you for his name's sake.” 
But here it is ded 7d dvopa airrov— 
through his name—pointing, as the 
previous text also does, to the fun- 
damental truth, that ‘God is in 
Christ reconciling the world to 
himself,” and that it is through him 
as their medium or way of ap- 


proach to God, that men reach the 
forgiveness of sins. 

It should also be stated and em- 
phasized that in the Epistle to the 
llebrews Christ is clearly desig- 
nated as the antitype of the sin 


offerings under the law. For ex- 
ample: (chap. vil. 27), “‘Who 


needeth not daily, as those. high 
priests, to offer up sacrifice, first 
for his own sins, and then for the 
people’s: for this he did once, when 
he offered up himself.” So in 
chap: ix, 13, 14¢-—" For if the 
blood of bulls and of goats, and 
the ashes of an heifer sprinkling 
the unclean, sanctifieth to the puri- 
fying of the flesh: how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered 
himself without spot to God, purge 
your conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God?” 
verse 28, ‘Christ was once offered 
to bear the sins of many.” 

Whatever, therefore, was meant 
and shadowed forth by the legal 
sin-offerings, finds a higher mean- 
ing and a substantial accomplish- 
ment in the sacrifice of Christ. 
But if the attempt which I made 
on a previous page to ascertain and 
express the significance of those 
offerings, was at all successful, it 
can not be necessary to do more 
here than refer to that place. 

I conclude, therefore, by saying 
that to a superficial view there is 
much in Holy Scripture that might 
naturally be held to point out tle 
sacrifice of Christ as actually expi- 
ating and atoning for the guilt of 
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sin, and as really appeasing God 
and propitiating him to the sinner. 
Nor is there any likelihood that 
this view will be speedily aban- 
doned. It pervades all our best 
commentaries, and most venerable 
creeds; all our most valuable and 
wholesome religious literature. It 
breathes in our songs of praise 
and thanksgiving, and expresses 
itself in our humble prayers and 
adoring worship. It enters into 
the most sacred feelings of pious 
souls. The best thoughts of the 
world, the best hearts, the best 
men, are subject to it. It is cher- 
ished as a sacred, precious, vital 
truth. It can not be, it ought not 
to be given up, save as the tree 
gives up its older bark, in obedi- 
ence to the growing influence of a 
greener, a fresher, and a better. 
But the time will come, I doubt 


| not, when this view will be greatly 
modified, so as to bring it more 
into harmony with the revealed 
character of God, and the eternal 
and unchangeable purpose of his 
love. And this, not to exhibit the 
Beloved Son in a lower grade, but 
a higher; not, with the Socinians, 
because he lacked infinite merit, 
but because he possessed it; be- 
cause, in the language of ancient 
symbolism, being himself “ Very 
God,” the heart, the adoring heart, 
will reject the incongruous idea 
which now lies but half concealed 
in the mists of the current doc- 
trine. 

To ayarioarre puds, xa) Aovoarte 
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Bee UnRSUS 


ON THE 


FORCE AND VALUE OF LUKE’S TESTIMONY. 


A COMMENTARY on the Gospel of Luke would seem mcomplete, 
especially to those familiar with the phases of modern religious 
thought, if it failed to give ample consideration to the question 
of its evidential value. In the main body of the present work, 
I have, in various places, lightly touched upon this point; and 
for the general reader these brief and suggestive notices might 
be deemed adequate. But as I have sufficient space at my dis- 
posal to allow of a more methodical and exhaustive treatment of 
this important subject—perhaps the most important connected 
with the work which I have had in hand—I gladly avail myself 
of the opportunity thus afforded, to determine, with as much pre- 
cision and accuracy as possible, the place which our evangelist 
fills as a witness. In brief, the problem which I shall seek to 
solve is this: If Luke’s Gospel were the only one which we pos- 
sessed, what could it legitimately and fairly be held to prove? 
The question is deeply interesting, and, in view of the circum- 
stances that call for its discussion, exceedingly important. 


Tue ComprtENncy oF THE WITNESS. 


It is pertinent and fair to say that if the facts reported in this 
gospel were the subject of judicial investigation, and were required 
to be proved according to the technical rules of legal practice, 
Luke would be wholly incompetent as a witness. He could not 
be heard. The document which he has written, so far from being 
considered, would not even be read. But this would imply no lack 
of confidence in his integrity, or doubt of his fester it 
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would simply mean that as he does not claim to have personally 
witnessed the facts reported, he could not be admitted to testify 
concerning them. Certainly, if the question were whether the 
parties who are alluded to by him as having made certain state- 
ments, really made them or not, i. e., whether “‘ the eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word” actually “delivered” to him, as he 
says they did, the things which he has recorded, then, and to that 
extent, he would be an original, and therefore a competent, wit- 
ness; but if it were (as, indeed, it is) whether the statements thus 
said to have been made were true, his competency would cease. 
In brief, he could be permitted to testify only to what he knew, 
of his own personal knowledge. 

Now the reasons for the adoption and observance of these rules 
in courts of law are sound and good. ‘To mention no others, it is 
thus insured that all testimony shall be delivered under oath—or 
a solemn affirmation, which is equivalent to an oath—thereby expos- 
ing every false witness to the pains and penalties of perjury. The 
secondary witness might possess the highest and most conclusive 
evidence of the truth of what he had heard; he might have 
made patient and thorough investigations ; he might have found 
the story confirmed by numerous trustworthy and disinterested 
parties; still, he could not testify. The persons from whom he 
had heard the story, and those by whom its truth had been con- 
firmed and assured, would be the lawful witnesses in the case, 
while his belief, however securely grounded, would be excluded as 
incompetent. 

Now Luke, so far as appears from his own writings or those of 
others esteemed authoritative, never saw the person of our Lord ; 
never witnessed a single one of the many wonderful works which 
he records; never heard from his own lips any of the sayings 
which he has reported ; and was, perhaps, in a foreign and distant 
country during the whole of the life and labors of the Savior. 
He frankly tells us that he derived his information from others, 
and, in short, does not claim to be a primary and original witness 
of the things which he narrates. From what we know of his 
character, and especially in view of the solemn sanctions furnished 
by his faith, we may regard his statements as virtually made un- 
der oath—that is to say, as being the solemn affirmations of one 
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who would have been horrified at the thought of deliberately and 
knowingly making a false statement. But still, with whatever 
confidence in the man, and with whatever guard and assurance 
against deception and fraud, he could not be admitted as an orig- 
inal and competent witness for Christ in any judicial proceeding. 

I say nothing of any legal effect that might be given to his gos- 
pel, regarded simply as an ancient document—my object being 
merely to consider the point which has been made upon the “ hear- 
say” character of Luke’s testimony. That such is its character, 
as viewed from a legal standing point, I freely concede, and Luke 
himself candidly avows. 

At the first blush this fact might seem to depreciate the eviden- 
tial value of our gospel; to cast upon it a suspicion, if not of 
untrustworthiness, certainly of inconclusiveness. It might even 
happen that those familiar with legal proceedings, and accus- 
tomed in their daily practice to apply the technical rules regulat- 
ing the admission of testimony, would inconsiderately reject it al- 
together—esteeming it to be as worthless for any purpose as it 
would be in making out a case in court. But this, as already in- 
timated, would be most inconsiderate and unwise. For it is well 
known that the artificial prerequisites to the admission of testi- 
mony determine nothing as to the truth of that which, according 
to such rules, i8 either admitted or rejected. It is, consequently, 
a universal practice, even among those most scrupulous in the ob- 
servance of these technicalities, entirely to disregard them in mat- 
ters not connected with judicial investigations. They read, for 
example, in a dignified and trustworthy morning paper, an account 
of a coroner’s inquest, and a report of the testimony. Now they 
have not a particle of the legal testimony before their minds: 
they have only a report of it—a report which would not be ad- 
missible as evidence in any court of justice; and yet it has upon 
their minds all the effect of legal testimony. They believe it; 
they act upon it, if occasion demands, as the truth; they are 
troubled by no technical doubts as to the ‘‘ competency ” of the 
reporter—the only competency desiderated being his opportunities 
for learning the truth, and his accuracy and faithfulness in stating 
it. 

Here, then, we can perceive the difference between legal and 
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historic evidence. And it is important to note that the latter is 
equally as reliable as the former. With reference to each it is neces- 
sary to observe the same cautions and safeguards—to take into 
account the intellectual and moral character, the mental bias, the 
favorable or unfavorable opportunities for seeing and knowing in 
the one case, and for acquiring and learning in the other. The 
legal witness may be imperfect in memory, inaccurate in expres- 
sion, consciously or unconsciously prejudiced, and even guilty of 
deliberate perjury. With the best intentions, he may yet be so 
agitated, confused and bewildered, by the trying ordeal of exam- 
ination, that his story will be made incoherent and contradictory; 
so that after all it is not his legal ‘‘ competency ” that really gives 
him credit, but those traits and qualities which make up his char- 
acter. If that is known to be good and reliable, we trust him be- 
fore he swears; if it is known to be the opposite, we distrust him 
afterwards. 

In the case of an historian, we have a right to demand, before 
giving credence to his writings, 1. That he shall have enjoyed 
favorable opportunities for learning the truth of the facts which he 
reports. 2. That he be qualified by education and judgment, and 
by a proper interest in the subject-matter to avail himself of the 
opportunities thus presented, and accurately to report the result. 
And, 3. That he have such moral character as will guarantee the 
truth of whatever statements he may make. When these desid- 
erata are present: when a competent, honest and truthful man, 
who has access to proper sources of information, who is diligent 
and painstaking in the effort to utilize these privileges; and who, 
after all this, writes out the result of his investigations and re- 
searches, with every mark and sign of candor and truthfulness, 
men can but feel that they have in such writing a reliable history. 
To deny it would be to deny and reject all history, because every- 
accredited historic document that we possess is accredited, for the 
reasons which we have just mentioned above; and if these are to 
be deemed insufficient, we not only have no history but we can 
have none. Indeed, the effect would not be limited to the depart- 
ment of history, for the same ground of objection and repudia- 
tion would apply with equal force to every branch of learning, 
and every field of science. Losing the knowledge of the past, we 
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should lose the data for philosophizing, and the facts necessary to 
scientific generalization. While properly cautious, therefore, to keep 
out falsehood by the application of reasonable and even rigid tests 
of truth, the common sense of mankind, and the very necessities 
of mental activity and progress, constrain them to keep open this 
inlet to light and knowledge. In other words, they do and must 
rely upon the histories that can abide the test. If error presses 
its way through the same opening, as in many cases it does, be it 
so; time and patience, study and research, will, little by little, 
eliminate and cast it off. And in any case it is found better not 
to shut out the whole world of truth because it may sometimes 
be accompanied by grains of falsehood. 

It is almost needless to argue that Luke furnishes every possi- 
ble, certainly every desirable, evidence of his own peculiar fitness 
for the work he essayed to perform. As a physician, we should 
infer his superior education and culture,—an inference which is 
abundantly justified by the elegance and propriety of his writings. 
As the chosen and bosom companion and the honored fellow- 
laborer of the great apostle to the Gentiles, who, whatever else 
may be thought of him, was undoubtedly a man of transcendent 
ability, we should feel obliged to conclude, even if we had no 
other evidence, that Luke possessed not only intellectual culture, 
but intellectual strength. Every thing that he has written, and 
every thing that we know of him, supports this conclusion, and 
leaves no room to doubt his peculiar competency to conduct the 
investigations which preceded the writing of his gospel; while the 
work itself demonstrates his ability to report the results with pro- 
priety and accuracy. 

We are not fully apprised of the sources of information accessi- 
ble to him; but if, as I have argued in the Introduction to the 
present work, he engaged in his labors while Paul was a prisoner 
at Ceesarea, we know that he had ample ‘time to visit the various 
scenes of the Savior’s work and ministry; to collect, as we are 
assured he did, from different quarters, numerous detached parts 
of the gospel story—embracing parables, conversations, miracles, 
incidents, and the main outline of personal history ; to converse 
with such of the apostles as he might be able to meet with—one 


of whom was dwelling in Jerusalem, and easily accessible—and to 
20 
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correct or verify, as the case might be, his collection of facts and 
documents by the light of their testimony. When to all. this we 
add that he had himself originally learned the story of the Christ 
from the eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, we can not fail 
to perceive that he was furnished with a fund of authentic in- 
formation equal, if not superior, to that possessed by any single 
apostle. Surely in that age, while most of the original witnesses 
were still alive, a mind intent on getting at the truth, and probing 
the current statements to the bottom, and with abundant leisure 
for the enterprise, could have been at no loss for opportunities of 
learning, and have found no lack as to the sources of knowledge. 
Whatever was doubtful could be verified ; whatever was mysteri- 
ous could be cleared up; whatever was apocryphal could be de- 
tected and rejected; and the final result of it all embodied in a 
systematic and orderly narrative. 

His moral qualifications are equally satisfactory. Every thing 
that we know of him points him out as a calm, sober, honest, and 
truthful man. . These qualities are sufficient to aceredit the state- 
ments of any historian, apart from, and even in the absence of, 
religious faith. But the earnest belief of the truths of the gospel 
tends naturally to increase and intensify these qualities. They 
press upon the conscience of the believer the most solemn and 
awful sanctions. Falsehood is not simply a dishonor, it is a sin ; 
deception, delusion, practiced upon others is a crime against God, 
and a barrier against the hope of heaven. Motives the highest 
and weightiest that can influence the soul, constrain the true be- 
liever to the most scrupulous regard for truth and candor. Luke 
was such a believer. Moreover, it should be stated that he was 
no fanatic. Fanaticism in morals, like fraud in law, vitiates 
every thing. It blinds the unfortunate subject of it, and disqual- 
ifies him from seeing, or correctly presenting, the truth. But 
Luke was evidently calm and self-possessed. The mere fact that 
he engaged inthe enterprise of tracing out all things from the 
very first, shows his freedom from eredulity, and his earnest desire 
to learn the exact truth. For it will be noticed that he entered 
upon this work originally for his own satisfaction ; and it was 
ajter he had reached a perfect understanding of all things, and 
become fully assured, from the evidences which he had discovered, 
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that they were verily and undoubtedly true, that it seemed good 
to him to write them out in order. 

We find, then, in Luke all the qualifications which we demand 
in the case of any historian to whose writings we attach credit: 
Intelligence, interest in the subject, enterprise in seeking for in- 
formation, caution in the acceptance of testimony, candor and up- 
rightness of character, and calm, dispassionate, and truthful state- 
ment. We feel bound, therefore, unless we abandon the principle 
which, as we have seen, is essential to the knowledge of all truth, 
to regard his narrative as strictly historical and reliable. I say 
nothing here of his inspiration. I am content for the present to 
insist simply that his gospel is not an invention of his own—not a 
production of his fancy; and, further, that the facts which it con- 
tains were not credulously embraced by him, nor accepted upon 
feeble and insufficient testimony. In other words, he sets forth 
not an imaginary hero, but a real, veritable, historical person. 
Such a man as he describes the Christ to be actually lived, and 
actually did and said substantially what he reports. There is no 
other reasonable way of accounting for the existence of Luke’s 
gospel. Admit, for the sake of the argument, that it contains 
mistakes ; that here and there an error of statement, an inaccuracy 
of expression, has crept.in; still this detracts nothing from the 
fact that Jesus was, and that he was to all intents and purposes 
what Luke describes him to be. It would be easy to show, from 
the profoundest and most trustworthy moral considerations, not 
only that Luke did not invent the story, but that it could not 
haye been invented by those who reported it to him. I shall not 
enter into this argument, but content myself with suggesting to 
those who may desire to elaborate it, that the character of the 
people among whom Jesus lived, the religious culture and the 
moral standing of the age, the exceedingly low plane of spirituality 
upon which men stood, the dominant prejudices to which they 
were enslaved, and the false and carnal hopes by which they were 
fired, all show how utterly impossible it would have been for any 
man, or any combination of men, to conceive, as a beau ideal, a 
character so lofty, so spiritual, so removed from the interests and 
ambitions of earth, so out of sympathy with all that had been and 
that then was in the hope and expectation of his age; a charac- 
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ter—a hero, set forth for admiration and worship—who antago- 
nized ,all that was venerable in their religious traditions, and all 
that was cherished in their patriotic longings! Human nature has 
its metes and bounds that it can not pass; and it is morally certain 
that such a people could not have invented such a Christ. It is 
far truer to psychology, as well as to history, to say, rather, that 
they “despised and rejected” him. It follows, then, from this 
premise, as from the previous one, that the Christ of Luke is.a 
true historic person; that the narrative of his life, in all its great, 
essential features, lying as it does outside the boundary of possible 
invention, must be reliable and relied on as a matter of fact. 


Tue TESTIMONY OF THE WITNEsS. 


Having shown the competency of the witness, and the historical 
and reliable character of his gospel, it remains to see what this 
gospel, thus accredited, proves concerning Jesus. In other words, 
our inquiry now is, What does the gospel of Luke mean as respects 
the person and claims of Christ? What does it show him to be? 
What does it fairly and obviously require us to believe concerning 
him? This point I regard as leading and controlling in any 
attempt to understand Luke’s gospel. In the Commentary proper, 
it has been my object to express as clearly as possible what I con- 
ceived to be the sense of its several chapters and verses; to bring 
out the meaning of the language; to exhibit the truth underlying 
the works; to expound the parables; in short, to present, as 
briefly as was consistent with perspicuity, the doctrinal lessons 
of the work. But even if I had been able, as of course I was 
not, perfectly to perform this task, and to furnish the reader with 
a full, complete, and absolutely infallible exposition of the whole 
gospel—even in that case, it would still be necessary, in order to 
reach the object had in view by the evangelist, to gather up the 
several parts and concentrate them upon the single point now 
before us. Admitting that the various verses mean so and so, 
what do they prove? In the performance of the task now in 
hand, I waive all consideration based upon Luke’s inspiration, 
and all questions of mere verbal criticism, and, making no 
point upon disputed texts, assume only that which I claim to 
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have proved, namely, the historical character and substantial 
truth’ of Luke’s gospel. 

Reading this history, and relying upon it simply as correct 
history, our attention is first of all attracted by the singular and , 
unexampled feeling of Christ—a peculiar consciousness that was 
never experienced nor manifested by any other being upon the 
face of the earth. We shall be richly repaid if we can succeed, 
in the first place, in marking out and comprehending the peculiar- 
ities of this consciousness; and then, secondly, in determining the 
logical force and significance of it. : 


1. Conscious Freedom from Sin. 


We notice, first, his sense of perfect purity and sinlessness—a 
feeling that his heart and life were in absolute accord with the 
divine will. He never reproaches himself for an opportunity 
neglected, a word out of season, an improper temper; he never 
feels that in the smallest particular he has done wrong, or failed 
in doing right. Whether it was so or not, he at least had the 
consciousness that his life and work, his feelings and words, his 
attitude and bearing toward friends and foes, were all and al- 
ways precisely what they ought to have been. Repentance—even > 
the faintest phase of it, regret—was an experience wholly un- 
known to him. Tempted by the devil, tried by the dullness and 
imperfect faith of his disciples, harassed by scribes and Pharisees, 
persecuted, maligned, traduced, buffeted, scorned—in each and 
all of these numerous and various trials, his conduct not only 
satisfied him at the moment, but it satisfied him in the retrospect. 
He looked back over it all with the calm and assured conviction 
that in every case he had acted precisely according to the will 
of the Infinite God. Such a consciousness as this is wholly with- 
out parallel. The best of men are deeply sensible of great im- 
perfections. Their most earnest efforts to do good leave behind 
them, very often, a painful consciousness that they were not in 
all respects what they should have been; that pride or the hope 
of self-aggrandizement were more or less mingled with their be- 
neyolence; that, perhaps, something more or something different 
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would have been better; that even their prayers were associated 
with thoughts of the world; that in many, many things they 
come short; and that day after day they go astray—exhibiting 
infirmities of temper; indulging in hastiness of speech ; engaging 
in unworthy pursuits; and occupying their hearts with improper 
objects. So universal is this experience, that without hesitation 
every man accepts the declaration of the prophet and the apostle: 
‘«« All have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” In like 
manner, when we read the lives of the brightest and best of earth, 
of those most highly favored, and most “earnest in appreciating 
their exalted privileges, without exception we find them falling 
into sin and iniquity; and not only so, but sensible of their sin- 
fulness—painfully conscious that they must rely upon the mercy 
of God alone for salvation. How came it to pass that this one 
being of all the earth was so exceptional? so utterly and wholly 
unlike the race of which he formed a part? Was he deceived? 


: Was he of unsound mind? Was he so fanatical as to be unable 


to judge correctly of his moral state and relations? We shall 
see. 


2. Conscious Perfection of Wisdom. 


The great object of his life was to prepare for and to found a 
kingdom, which is called in Luke uniformly ‘ the Kingdom of 
God.” Intimations of the coming of this kingdom, and certain 
characteristics of it, expressed in general terms and veiled in 
symbols, had been given by the prophets of preceding ages. The 
learned men of his nation, who had been carefully taught these 
prophecies ; the doctors of the law, whose business it was to ascer- 
tain and make known the meaning of their sacred Scriptures—all 
had formed, and were at the time cherishing, definite ideas and 
expectations respecting the nature and peculiarities of this king- 
dom. Under these circumstances it would have been natural, 
entertaining the purpose which he did, for him to call the 
rabbis together for consultation; to set before them his object; 
to enlist their sympathy and co-operation; to counsel with them 
upon the ways and means best adapted to accomplish the end ; 
and, that no false step might be taken, to learn from them defi- 
nitely and fully all that they knew respecting the nature of this 
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kingdom. But he did nothing of the kind. He consulted with 
no one; took counsel with no one. He resorted to no scheme for 
propitiating the great or influential; was at no pains to avoid en- 
countering prejudice or opposition; did not so much as think, so 
far as appears, of comparing his ideas with those of others, to see 
if in any respect they might be erroneous, or if it would be well 
in some points to modify them. On the contrary, he began at 
‘once to make known the nature, the principles, and the charac- 
teristics of the approaching kingdom; explaining it to be in one 
respect like this, in another like that, in a third like something 
else; declaring that in its very essence and qualities it was rad- 
ically, totally, and every way distinct and different from the ideal 
cherished by every other man of his age and nation. Nor does he 
speak as one doubtful or uncertain ; he does not submit his views 
as being probably true; he does not ask the learned to consider 
whether they may not be true; but he boldly, dogmatically, au- 
thoritatively announces them as the truth. He does not consider 
whether they may not need pruning or modifying; there never 
enters into his mind so much as a suggestion whether changed 
circumstances might not demand a change in his views; but he 
speaks as one who perfectly understands, and who knows that he 
correctly understands, every thing pertaining to the subject; as one 
in the immediate presence of the future, looking at it, describing 
it, detailing the effect of this and the consequence of that; as one 
conscious that the exact truth, the whole truth, is clearly and fully 
before his mind. Learning from none, consulting with none, ob- 
taining help or counsel from none, he speaks always and uniformly, 
as well in the presence of his foes as in the familiar intercourse of 
his chosen but weak and ignorant friends, as one conscious of his 
own complete and absolute sufficiency and wisdom. Again, it is 
to be observed that, just as he was never sensible of having done 
or said any thing morally wrong, so he was equally unconscious 
of ever having made a mistake. However artful the trap set to 
catch him, however sudden and unexpected the ensnaring ques- 
tion, his answer was always ready and instant. He asked no time 
for consideration, to enable him to estimate the probable effect 
of different answers; he felt no need of this. And yet, from 
first to last, his teaching is symmetrical and harmonious; the 
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later lessons growing naturally out of the earlier, but being in no 
sense inconsistent with them. Never, from the beginning to the 
end of his ministry, is there a sign that he felt the need of learn- 
ing any thing, or that he actually did learn any thing. 

Now this consciousness, like that previously considered, is alto- 
gether unexampled. No other man ever felt so. Even in the 
ordinary affairs of life—in the policies which are to shape the 
course of a government for a year—the wisest men pause, confer, 
seek information from different quarters, strive to understand prob- 
able effects and consequences, and at last resolve to act, often as a 
desperate and doubtful experiment, without feeling sure whether 
a different course might not be better. But here is the founder 
of a kingdom, in which experience and learning can furnish no 
help—a kingdom not of men, but of God, and, of course, radically 
and totally different from all the kingdoms of earth—who feels 
perfectly at home in describing its every peculiarity, as though 
it were a present and most familiar thing. With such a mind 
there can be no alternative. However plausibly argued or strongly 
supported, any thing different from the truth which lives in his 
consciousness, and is projected in vivid pictures before his mind, 
can only be falsehood. And persistent opposition to this truth, 
after it is presented to the minds and consciences of others, must 
be regarded by him as a crime; a crime which, if not abandoned, 
may deepen into the awful shadow of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. It is not now the time, nor is this the place, to say whether 
he was in reality so wise, so full of knowledge, so free from error, 
as he evidently felt himself to be. I do not ask, Whence had 
this man this wisdom? but I ask, Whence had he this unexampled 
consciousness of wisdom? How came he to feel as no other man ever 
felt? Mark you, I do not say that he asserted this claim in so many 
words—that had been easy to do. Any pretender, however con- 
scious of his own imperfections, might, in order to subserve some 
personal object, make claims, well knowing at the same time 
how baseless they were. But this is not the case here. ‘This man, 
as appears evidently from all his history, was actually conscious 
of perfect wisdom. Say for the present, if you will, that he was 
mistaken, deluded—what not—still the fact remains. He really 
and truly felt that such was the case. 
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3. Conscious Possession of Power. 


If, now, we consider him in his attitude to the great work 
which was to be done, he exhibits the same calm feeling of perfect 
sufficiency. He manifests no solicitude to accumulate resources ; 
he is at no pains to make provision for possible emergencies; he 
seems conscious of no apprehension of failure; nor does he ever 
look abroad, as other men do, for help and strength. It must be 
conceded that if he had felt himself to be possessed of infinite power, 
he could not have been more calm and self- possessed in the pres- 
ence of demands that called for the exercise of such power. The 
greatness of the work to be done—its absolute impossibility by 
ordinary means and agencies—never for a moment appalls him. 
There is no hesitation in undertaking it; no calculation of chances ; 
no thought of failure; and what is quite noteworthy, there is no 
apparent effort, no sign that the work seems hard to him, or that 
he regards it otherwise than as perfectly natural and a matter of 
course. Consequently, his whole bearing is in perfect keeping 
with what I have assumed as his consciousness. He makes no 
parade of his power; there is no vulgar display—nothing merely 
to astonish and excite the admiration of the crowd; he simply 
holds it in reserve as a means of doing good, as a great treasury 
from which the distresses and wants of men may draw supplies. 
In other words, this consciousness of power existed in perfect har- 
mony with an equally profound sense of goodness and of wisdom; 
and in every case its exercise was in complete accord with their 


dictates. 
4. His sense of Personal Greatness. 


It might be presumed that-a being whose inner nature was so 
far removed from the ordinary experience and feelings of men ; 
who was uniformly, distinctly and soberly conscious of attributes 
and powers so essentially unique and peculiar, would be conscious 
at the same time of an equally peculiar relation to the Deity. 
Knowing the character and attributes of mankind, and contrast- 
ing them with his own, he must have felt his headship over hu- 
manity, and his kinship with God. This feeling he expresses by 
two titles which he gives himself—the Son of man and the Son 
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of God. The first of these signifies the reality of his human na- 
ture, and that all of this nature is embodied in him. I understand 
by it much more than would be embraced in the phrase “a son of 
man,” for this would imply limitations, and point to race, to 
family, to heredity, and hence to various modifications and qualifi- 
cations—or, in other words, to peculiarities of human nature. If 
he had been merely a son of man, he would have been human, 
certainly, but human as modified by a thousand ancestral and 
transmitted influences. He would have been a certain kind of 
man, and hence in more immediate fellowship with others of the 
same kind. But he is the Son of Humanity—taking upon him 
our whole nature, and embracing in his broad kinship and fellow- 
ship every race, and type, and family of man. Physiologically, 
this may not be truer of him than of others. The essential ele- 
ments of humanity, however rudimentary and undeveloped, exist, 
no doubt, in every member of the great family—but psycologi- 
cally to feel this, to realize it in the consciousness as a great truth, 
lifting him above and carrying him beyond the boundaries of na- 
tions and of times, and identifying him with all men of all times 
—this it is which constitutes the great fact expressed in his chosen 
and favorite title, the Son of man. 

He also felt and claimed that God was in some high and pecu- 
liar sense his Father. More than once in Luke this exalted claim 
is distinctly asserted. There is a sense in which God is the 
Father of us all, and in harmony with this he teaches the disci- 
ples to pray, saying, ‘ Our Father which art in heaven.” But in 
that hour in which he rejoiced in spirit (chap. x. 21, 22) he de- 
clares with unmistakable distinctness, his own individual and es- 
sentially peculiar sonship. ‘There it is ‘‘ my Father,” and he him- 
self is “the Son.” There, too, he claims to know the Father, and 
to be the revealer of the Father. Again, he says to his disciples 
(chap. xxii. 29), “I appoint unto you a kingdom as my Father 
hath appointed unto me.” And again (chap. xxiv. 49), “ Be- 
hold I send the promise of my Father upon you.” Now there 
must have been a living consciousness of his own peculiar relation 
to God, a relation not shared by men, not even by his own chosen 
and beloved apostles, causing him uniformly and without exception 
to avoid any expression or intimation indicating that others sus- 
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tained or could sustain the same relation. Though the expression 
in so many words is not recorded by Luke, the necessary infer- 
ence from those which are used is that Chirist knew himself to be, 
and was personally conscious of being, ‘ the only-begotten of the 
Father,” as indeed he does distinctly assert (chap. xxii. 70) that 
he is ‘ the Son of God.” 

We can not feel surprise when we see such a being as this, or 
one, let us still say, who evidently and seriously believed himself 
to be such, emphatically proclaiming himself as the leader, and 
hope, and trust, and Savior of the world. We can but feel that 
this is harmonious with his claims; that it is, in fact, precisely 
what he ought to have done; that it exactly responds to the 
demands which humanity in its weakness and sinfulness might 
have made upon such a being. We feel that he should stand be- 
tween God and man; that it is the right place for him; the place 
where he can best serve us and best honor God. This was requi- 
site to give practical value to his claims—to bring them out of 
the region of the merely doctrinal into that of use and influence. 
It is seemly, therefore, for him to teach that we are to ‘ believe” 
in him, to *‘follow” him, to ‘‘ confess him before men,” to “do 
the things” which he commands, and to look forward to him as 
coming to judge the quick and the dead. Claiming, as he does, 
to know the Father, we expect him to teach us those great les- 
sons of life and duty, the learning of which will make us accepta- 
ble to the Father. In a word, familiar with hoth worlds, and 
seeing the end from the beginning, we wish to learn from him the 
consequences of human conduct, or the result hereafter of any 
given mode of life here. And that he assumes to teach all this, 
not problematically or speculatively, but dogmatically and with 
authority, is at once acceptable to our reason and assuring to our 
hope. 
Such, then, according to Luke, are the claims of Christ. Con- 
scious of no sin—of perfect wisdom and knowledge—of unlimited 
power—and of an intimate union and fellowship with both God 
and man.. He believed—he thought—he honestly felt—that all 
this was true. The question hereafter to be decided from the 
same gospel of Luke is, Was he in fact what he consciously felt 


himself to be? 
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Tre EvripENTIAL VALUE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Before seeking a solution of this question, it will be necessary 
to determine the significance and value of consciousness as a Wit 
ness in its own sphere. I assume without argument that Christ 
was not himself a deceiver, hypocritically pretending to that to 
which he knew he was not entitled; because, if we accept Luke’s 
gospel as in any sense historical, we are obliged to recognize as 
real the general moral character of the Savior which it gives us. 
And certainly nothing could be farther from hypocrisy and decep- 
tion than is the portrait there painted. Such a person as he was 
could not have fulsified, and especially have acted out during all 
his career a living and unvarying falsehood. But it may be said, 
he might have felt, really and honestly, that he was perfectly 
good, wise, powerful—that he was the Son of God and the Savior 
of the world—without all this being true in fact ; that his consctous- 
ness of being all this did not make him all this. And I am free 
to grant that in cases of insanity or monomania men often cherish 
hallucinations that are wholly baseless; imagine themselves to be 
God—a king—a wild beast ; adopt the strangest and most absurd 
fancies, and act upon them as realities. But in men of sound mind 
and judgment this is simply impossible. A calm, sober, rational 
man—such as Christ certainly and eminently was—can not be con- 
scious of that which is not true. This is so evident, that the testi- 
mony of our own consciousness outweighs with us any degree and 
amount of counter testimony. If I am consciously innocent of 
any given crime, nothing can convince me that I am guilty; 


the ‘circumstances may be against me; witnesses the most 
worthy of credit and most positive in assertion, may testify 
that they saw me commit the deed; but this evidence, while 
convincing judge and jury, will not shake, in the slighest de- 
degree my own conscious assurance of innocence. That testimony 
is for me higher and more certain than any that can possibly be 
given. In other words, I can not believe myself guilty. So I 
can not be conscious that I am a different man, or a different sort 
of man, from what I really am. If my moral sense would per- 
mit, I might act a part—wear a mask—and seek to gain credit 
for being more or better or other than Iam; but down in my heart 
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I should know all the while the true state of the case. Others 
might be deceived, but not I. Granted, that there is such a state 
as self-deception ; but this has respect not so much to what a man 
is in himself, as to what he is relatively. It is a mistake of 
judgment rather than of consciousness—a misinterpretation of the 
evidence furnished by his consciousness in its bearings upon things 
outside of himself. I have certain powers—certain mental at- 
tainments—certain gifts of speech or of action; and I may, from 
Jack of information or experience, or from overweening self- 
esteem, conclude that these gifts and powers qualify me to fill a 
certain office or to occupy some exalted position. In which con- 


clusion I may be deceiving myself; but clearly it is not a mistake 
of consciousness. So, multitudes are deceiving themselves every 
day respecting the consequences of sin, and the necessity for holi- 
ness. All this may be, without invalidating the truth of our prop- 
osition. The testimony of consciousness is limited to its own 
sphere. There it is conclusive and overwhelming. 

In order to appreciate the bearing of this upon the argument, 
let the reader soberly try to become conscious that he is absolutely 
a faultless being; that he is perfectly wise and knowing; or 
that he can wield unlimited power. He perceives in a moment 
that he can not possibly attain to this consciousness, and that the 
reason he ean not is, because it is not true, and consciousness will 
not bear false witness. He perceives also that what is true in his 
case is true of every other man. Now if by a positive effort we 
can not constrain consciousness to certify that which is false, we 
ean not avoid the conclusion that its testimony in the case of 
Christ was the truth—that he felt all this because it was so, and that 
he could not have felt it if it had not been so. Thus, from our 
own natural limitations and weakness we are forced to draw the 
strongest and most convincing testimonies in favor of the claims 


of Christ. 


His Consciousness ConFrirMED. 


But it remains to subject the evidence furnished by the con- 
sciousness of our Savior to the crucial test; that is, to see if his 
life and works corresponded with these high claims. And it will 
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be conceded in the outset, whatever may prove to be true in his 
case, that no other being that ever lived could abide such a test. 
Madmen, deceivers, fanatics, might lay claim to divine attributes 
and powers, but who among them could consistently and unvar- 
ingly support such pretensions? And who, especially, could sup- 
port them in the midst of protracted labors, trials, sufferings— 
and under the watchful eye and keen criticism of cold and un- 
sympathetic, but learned and able opponents? To ask the ques- 
tion is to answer it. We know that no pretender, no deluded mo- 
nomaniac, no feeble fanatic, could do this. But how was it with 
Christ ? 


1. The Sinless Life. 


So far as we can judge of his moral state from his spoken 
words, his manifested feelings, his overt acts, during a life of great 
activity and peculiar trials, we are unable to point out a single 
failure of duty, or commission of wrong; or the presence of any 
passion or feeling that was not consistent with his own unqualified 
claims. Indeed, after all the years that have passed since the 
events of his life were published, after all the study that has been 
devoted to the great principles of morality and rectitude, his own 
teaching is still regarded by the purest and best and wisest of 
earth, as the highest possible standard of right, and his own life the 
only one that hus ever practically conformed to that perfect standard. 
The state of the case then is, that he first proclaimed an absolute 
deal of purity and righteousness—an ideal that embraced the in- 
most springs of conduct, that demanded integrity and truth, 
purity and goodness, in the very center of being, in the very 
thoughts, feelings, motives and purposes, as well as in the outer 
life, and then called upon friends and foes alike, to point out, in 
his own character and conduct, a single departure from this ex-- 
alted and purely spiritual rule. We search in vain for even a 
sign, a faint intimation, of the presence of pride, arrogance, self 
ishness, ambition, any carnal, or worldly, or unworthy desire—as 
we do for any deed not perfectly accordant with the lofty spirit 
of his own matchless precepts. He is spotless and without blem- 
ish. On the other hand, when we look for the positive qualities— 
for benevolence, justice, truth, love, self-sacrifice, patience, zeal— 
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all are present, and present in the consistency of perfect unity and 
harmony—each complete, and all together symmetrical and ac- 
cordant. ‘Such is his life as historically presented to us; and be- 
ing such, it accounts fur and proclaims the truth of his conscious- 
ness of personal holiness. 


2. The Matchless Wisdom. 


When we approach the consideration of the wisdom of Christ, 
we are first of all struck with amazement in view of the excep- 
tional severity of the tests which he himself has enabled us to 
apply, and which, in effect, he calls upon us to apply. If he had 
limited his teaching to moral precepts, the judgment of mankind 
respecting it might have been hesitating or variant. There would 
have been room for question. Each man’s own sense of right 
would have been the standard by which to try the precepts, and 
they would have been accepted as wise, or rejected as foolish, as 
they conformed or failed to conform, to this standard. ‘This is but 
saying that the unknown quality and character of these precepts 
would have been judged, as we judge every thing, by that which 
was previously known, or assumed to be known. And while it is 
true that his teaching bears in so remarkable a degree the stamp 
of authority, and commends itself so forcibly to the deeper feel- 
ings of the soul; while it seems to respond to the instinctive long- 
ings of the better nature, and to satisfy them—still, it is not to be 
denied that, owing to human depravity and ignorance, the very 
men who most needed these lessons—the very hearts which had 
sunk deepest and farthest from the spiritual heights to which it 
was the object of Christ to recall them—were those, precisely, 
which rejected him, and said that he was mad and had a devil. 
The extreme loftiness, the uncontaminated purity, the essential 
unworldliness ; in a word, the very heavenliness, of his wisdom, 
placed it beyond the jurisdiction of the carnal and the secular, who 
were thus incompetent to appreciate it, and therefore unfitted to 
pronounce upon its merits. No doubt much of the popular favor 
with which his instructions were received, was the result more of 
ignorant wonder than of intelligent comprehension. Ommne igno- 
tum pro magnifico. Here and there, to be sure, there were hearts 
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prepared by the discipline of providence; by the chastening of 
bitter experience ; by the hunger which vain and empty forms had 
left still gnawing in their souls—to enter into the spirit of his 
heavenly doctrine, and to feed upon it as the very bread of God. 
But these were the exceptions. For most men the Sermon on the 
Mount needed to be authenticated by signs following. The wisdom 
which inspired and pervades it, must be ‘‘ justified.” Its self 
evidencing power is felt only by wisdom’s own children; whereas, 
if others are to be led into the ‘‘adoption,” and made members of 
this family, they must be brought somehow to recognize in advance 
the wisdom of the Teacher, rather than of the message—to go from 
him to that, rather than from that to him. 

The difficulties here would seem prima facie to be insuperable. 
How is it possible for the wisdom of a teacher to be known other- 
wise than by the nature and character of what he teaches? And 
when one assumes to teach lessons that are expressly not of this 
world, how is it possible for men, limited to the knowledge 
of this world, and who must judge the unknown by the known 
—to recognize the heavenly character of the doctrine taught, 
and to know that the teacher speaks the very words of 
God? 

So real and so great was this difficulty that we feel no surprise 
in learning from Luke’s gospel that, during the Savior’s personal 
ministry, it was not fully surmounted. Only a handful out of a 
whole nation became his disciples—and these manifested the loy- 
alty of personal devotion to Him, rather than any deep and in- 
telligent comprehension of his wisdom. They followed him, loved 
_ him, obeyed him, but were again and again seeking to engraft 
- their notions upon his doctrine; and they believed to the very last 
that the ideas which they cherished, and not those which he 
taught, would be embodied as the characteristics of the coming™ 
kingdom. To the very last they were ‘fools, and slow of heart 
to believe.” 

Such, then, was the crisis which the wisdom of our Lord had 
to meet. Profoundly conscious that he was a teacher come from 
God, and that his word should rule and reign in the very hearts 
and lives of men, he deliberately subjects himself to a test that 
was absolutely crucial. If he should abide that, it would settle 
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the case forever. That test was the future. He projected him- 
self, projected his disciples, projected his nation, projected his doc- 
trine and his kingdom, into that—and that, when it arrived, was 
to turn and be a testimony for the present. The proof of what 
I claim, what I teach, what I am, will be found in what shall be. 
Thus, by deliberate, numerous and specific predictions concerning 
the future—his own death and resurrection; the arraignment and 
persecution of his disciples; the sufferings of the Jews and the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; and the character, the growth, the in- 
fluence and the fortunes of his kingdom—the very beginning of 
which was yet future—all these, and their like, were treasured up 
as a store-house of unfailing and irrefragable testimony to his su- 
pernatural wisdom. 

Thus it came to pass that in his deepest sorrow, in the suffering 
and shame with which his rejection was accompanied, his disciples 
had but to remember his words in order to perceive a crown of 
glory where his enemies had placed a crown of thorns. On that 
first day of the week, when the women stood embarrassed and 
doubtful before the open sepulcher, the angel appeals to the same 
testimony: ‘‘ Remember how he spake unto you when he was yet 
in Galilee, saying, The Son of man must be delivered into the 
hands of sinful men, and ke crucified, and the third day rise 
again.” And he himself when he appears unto the eleven, 
banishes their fear, and. confirms their faith, by saying: 
‘«« These are the words which I spake unto you while I was yet 
with you.” 

So we might go forward to the pentecostal endowment—which 
he had promised; the ‘ beginning at Jerusalem;” the persecu- 
tions of the apostles; their wanderings into all the world—or go- 
ing still farther, note the gradual growth and extension of the 
kingdom—the character of its subjects—the evil deeds of its offi- 
cers—the mingling of error with its truth—in short, whatever it 
has been and now is, and whatever it has done and is now doing, 
and find in all the proof of his divine wisdom in foretelling it. 
If we look at Jerusalem encompassed with armies—see its walls 

- broken down, its temple destroyed, the very stones removed one 
from another—and observe that to this very day the streets of 
the city of the Great King are trodden by Gentile feet, and the 
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inhabitants governed by Gentile rule, we can but see in it all the 
proof of Christ’s surprising and surpassing wisdom. 

But time has furnished far stronger testimony than even this. 
It has demonstrated the excellency, the completeness, and the 
full and perfect sufficiency of the moral and spiritual doctrine of 
the Great Teacher. It lives on in ever renewed freshness and 
vigor. From generation to generation—in all times and places— 
among all races and classes—it has proved itself to be the most 
ennobling, elevating, purifying and sanctifying truth that the 
world has ever heard. No advancement of civilization, no de- 
gree of culture, no wealth of learning, no attainment in science, 
literature or philosophy, ever places a man above this, or makes 
known ay truth pertaining to spiritual life, that is not found in the 
lessons of Jesus. He alone, without education, without concert, 
without assistance, knew it all from the first, and taught it all in 
perfect symmetry and completeness. The highest grade of wis- 
dom that any man, with all the aids that he could command, has 
been able to attain in the department of spiritual truth, is obliged, 
by its very inferiority and dependence, to bear testimony to the 
masterly authority and unapproachable excellence of Christ’s doc- 
trine and wisdom. 

It is not, then, abnormal that such a teacher should have been 
conscious of possessing perfect wisdom, for he did possess it. 
‘¢ Wisdom has been justified of her children.” The future, which 
would have exposed empty pretension; which would have out- 
grown and surpassed the fragmentary and imperfect—this future 
has not only verified the predictions which he connected with it, 
but has put its seal of approbation upon the sobriety of his char- 
acter, and upon the length, and breadth, and height, and depth, 
of his matchless wisdom. 

The whole life of the church, therefore, the accumulations of- 
all its ages—the history of the outer world—and_ the wisdom of 
the world, both within and without the church, all concur in ex- 
hibiting more and more clearly the reason why he “spake as one 
having authority.” 
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3. The Mighty Works. 


We come now to inquire whether his consciousness of possessing 
divine power was justified by his works? Of course, it will not 
be expected that I should recall these works in detail. They are 
familiar to every reader of our gospel, which, indeed, is largely 
made up of reports of them. They stand out prominently on the 
pages of Luke, and are detailed with all needful particularity of 
time and place and circumstance. They can not be eliminated 
from the narrative without utterly destroying it—so intimately 
are they linked in and vitally connected with it. They account 
for the presence of the multitude; they give cecasion to the cap: 
tious objection of scribes and Pharisees, becoming thus the ground 
out of which grows naturally the succeeding doctrine; in a word, 
they constitute the framework of the whole story. We might, 
certainly, collect and exhibit the essential principles of his doc- 
trine independently of his works, but in that case we should have 
no narrative; Christ, save as a mere name, would be left out; and 
we should have only the teaching, and not the teacher. It is im- 
possible to follow him, to live.with him, to see him in daily inter- 
course with men; in short, to know him, if we take out of his 
memoirs the account of his wonderful works. They are of daily, 
constant occurrence; so closely, so intimately, so essentially con- 
nected with himself, with his teaching, with his surroundings, that 
those who would take them from us would take Christ from us. 
Those who seek to discredit or explain away the miracles, while 
retaining and approbating the excellence of the doctrine, are en- 
gaged in an impossible task. If they are renounced, the whole 
narrative is discredited; Christ himself is dishonored ; his moral 
character stained with imposture, or his intellectual with fanati- 
cism and feebleness—while the undying loyalty, devotion, love 
and trust of his apostles are left not only unexplained but inex- 
plicable. We must conclude, therefore, that the narrative, as it 
stands, including the wonderful works, is to be regarded as his- 
torie truth—a correct and trustworthy account of what actually 
took place. Nor, to a thoughtful man, is it more difficult to 
eredit supernatural work than it is supernatural wisdom. The 
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recognized presence of either prepares the mind to recognize the 
presence of the other. Now, we have seen in the preceding sec- 
tion that Christ’s wisdom not only surpassed that of all his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, but of all his successors. Take that 
department of truth which he came to teach—that which is con- 
nected with our spiritual nature—and I will not say merely that 
his wisdom here has never been reached—it has never been ap- 
proached. He occupies here a height distinctly and immeasura- 
bly above that which any man has been able naturally to attain. 
In other words, a supernatural height. 

It is certainly true that men had learned something of their 
spiritual condition, relations and duties before Christ came. 
Whether, as the result of primitive traditions, of written revela- 
tions, or of profound meditation upon the divine law written in 
their consciences, they were not wholly blind. Hence we may 
find in India, in Persia, in China, as in Greece and in Rome, 
many detached and fragmentary truths, which are of great im- 
portance and value. What, now, is the significance of this fact 
in its bearing upon the claims of Christ? Does it, as men are 
seeking to make appear, lower his claims? or does it not rather 
exalt them? No one will believe that the humble carpenter of 
Nazareth, brought up in that obscure and rude village, with no 
advantages of schools, and with all the disadvantages of poverty 
and unfavorable surroundings, had read Confucius, or the Vedas, 
or Plato, or Cicero. Manifestly he knew not a line of any of these. 
When we find, therefore, in his system of doctrine truths which 
may, in greater or less fullness, be found elsewhere—as he could 
not have learned them, the fact that he yet taught them, as from 
himself, but enhances our conception of his competency as a teacher. 
If he was to communicate a perfect body of truth, it must neces- 
sarily embrace whatever truth was already in the world. But while 
embracing this, it goes above and beyond it—teaching lessons that 
the world had never heard—postulating principles that the world 
would not even receive—inculeating a spirit that was directly at 
variance with the passions and preferences of human nature— 
lifting the old truth up into a higher plane, and connecting it with 
a purer and deeper motive, and harmonizing and unifying the 
whole into a system essentially new, and, as.we have shown, abso- 
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lutely perfect. To lower his claim, therefore, it is necessary not 
to find here and theve in the religions or philosophies of the earth 
a few of the moral precepts which he taught, but to find in them 
any pure spiritual truth which he did not teach. Until this shall be 
done, his system will stand pre-eminent, not only above any one 
of them, but above all of them combined. TI have said nothing 
of the gross errors and degrading superstitions of these various 
teachers. Leave them all out of the account—forget their idola- 
try ; their false and unworthy views of God and of man—all that 
is doubtful in itself or debasing in its influence; and retain and 
combine into a single system simply the truth which they sever- 
ally contain—and the immeasurable superiority of Christ will 
stand out in boldest relief. He alone truly reveals God to man, 
and man to himself. He alone makes known the infinite worth 
of the soul—the poisonous and deadly nature of sin—the neces- 
sity for purifying, and the means of purifying, the very fountain 
and spring of life. He brings God and man face to face, and 
enables the sinful soul to perceive itself in the light of the divine 
countenance. In short, his doctrine is a call, a stimulus, a guide, 
and a means, to a pure life upon the earth, succeeded by an as- 
sured and glorious immortality in heaven. Other teachers spec- 
ulate-—he reveals; they teach as men—he as God; and both the 
character and the influence of the teaching, justify his claim and 
his method. 

The bearing of this upon the question of his works will be read- 
ily perceived. The two—the doctrine and the miracles—mutu- 
ally support each other. Originally, the work supported the doc- 
trine; now, the doctrine supports the work. At first, as we have 
seen, men were incapable of recognizing the divinity of his teach- 
ing, and it needed to be commemled and authenticated by his mir- 
acles. Afterwards, when they had been elevated to a proper spirit- 
ual height from having embraced and cherished the doctrine thus 
enforced, and were thus able more and more to appreciate its su- 
pernatural origin, and its singular and transcendent value, i be- 
came an authentic seal and confirmation of the narrative which 
recorded the works. JI°rom such a teacher, the works that are 
reported seem cousistent, normal, and, as it were, natural— 
precisely such as might have been expected. We therefore 
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credit them with undoubting assurance, and accept the record of 
them as literal and certain truth. If they had been reported 
merely as wonders, with no concurrent teaching, and no worthy 
and ulterior object, the report would be open to objections which 
are now excluded. ‘The claim of any ordinary man to be able to 
act outside and above the course of nature, would be so improba- 
ble as to justify the rejection of any stories purporting to detail 
such acts. But with a supernatural being the case is totally dif 
ferent. From one who proves himself to be free from sin, and di- 
vinely benevolent; and who has justified his pretensions to teach 
with the very authority of God—we expect works appropriate to 
such a character. 

Now, in addition to what was said under a previous section, it 
is necessary here to notice particularly Christ’s mode of working. 
Especially should we observe the ease with which he wrought. 
There is no sign of effort, no husbanding of means, no summon- 
ing of assistance, no indication that he recognized the possibility 
of failing, or even the presence of a difficulty. The stilling of 
the tempest ; the feeding of the five thousand; the curing of the 
deaf, the blind, the paralytics; the casting out of demons; the 
raising of the dead—each seems equally easy, and all as easy as 
the speaking of a word. Now, it is inherently improbable that 
the reports would have exhibited this trait, upon any supposition 
other than its actual existence. If we could suppose that he was 
an impostor and trickster, he would, in that case, undoubtedly 
have sought to magnify the wonder of the achievements by call- 
ing attention in various ways to the difficulties of their perform- 
ance. Instead of which, without any parade, every thing has 
the air of being a mere matter of course. In other words, they 
are perfectly in character. They scem to be the deeds of an hon-_ 
est, earnest and faithful man. Again: If we could suppose that 
the reports are in no sense historical, but mere fabrications of a 
later age, the temptation of the fabricators would, in that case, 
have been even greater to dwell upon the details of the mere act 
of working, and to show how at last he rose to the achievement— 
overcoming the disclosed impediments that tended to baffle and ob- 
struct the performance of the deed. That such a course would be 
adopted in mythical narratives, can hardly be regarded as an open 
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question. The recorded myths of Greece and other countries 
show with wwarying uniformity the very feature whose absence from the 
gospel 18 so significant. Take, for example, the case of Hercules— 
himself represented as the son of God; and hence, the story of 
his exploits is strictly apposite for the purpose of comparison. 
He performed, according to the mythical legends, great and won- 
derful works; but to say nothing of the moral character of these 
works—their low vulgarity—their absence from any worthy 
aim or object—it will suffice to notice only how the reports 
magnify the difficulties to be surmounted, and how they display 
and dwell upon the truly ‘“herculean” efforts to surmount 
them. And this, no doubt, is the natural course. For it seenis 
to be a sort of instinct with those who attempt to portray extra- 
ordinary works, to do so by exhibiting in operation the difficulties 
that would be baflling to ordinary power, and to paint the extra- 
ordinary power as struggling with them in order to overcome them. 
But here in Luke all is calm and serene. No forces are mar- 
shaled on either side, Indeed, but for the wonder of the multi- 
tude which, as a faithful chronicler he records, we should hardly - 
know that the narrator regards the miracles as being at all sur- 
prising. And we can not fail to get the impression that the disci- 
ples, seeing them performed so constantly, and in such an easy, 
matter-of-course way, ceased at length to think of them as ex- 
traordinary for him. And it is in this spirit of calm mental equi- 
poise—in this sense of their obvious and perfect naturalness to 
Christ—that they report them. Such a report as they gave, and 
as Luke records, so free from all straining after effect, so devoid 
of all coloring, so indifferent, apparently, to any impression that 
was to be made, can not be explained according to the known laws 
of mental action, except upon the ground that they had actually 
seen those works, and had come to regard them as expressing but 
the normal characteristics of the worker. 

It is also worthy of special mention and emphasis that, without 
exception, they one and all limit the work within a certain pre- 
seribed boundary. The mythical writers are exuberant in ac- 
counts of personal transformations effected by their deities. At- 
tributing to them, of course, superhuman power, it was one of their 
obvious resources when they would represent them as rewarding, 
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or punishing, or protecting, to have them wield this power in the 
way of changing the personality. Mythology abounds in instances of 
this. How is it, then, that the disciples, preaching and publish- 
ing Christ’ as having all power in heaven and on earth, and de- 
claring that he came into the world expressly to change and reno- 
vate the moral nature of men, never once represent him as doing 
this or attempting to do this by mere power? According to their por- 
trayal of him, every thing is equally easy to him; and yet it 
seems never to have occurred to them to report him as uttering 
one single miraculous word to change the soul of man. On the con- 
trary, while every thing else—however impossible to ordinary 
men-—is done without difficulty or effort, this alone is represented 
as hard. The leprosy of the body he heals in a moment—why 
not the leprosy of the soul? He opens the eyes of a few blind 
men, while myriads of blinded hearts are left in darkness. At 
his command the winds subside, the dumb speak, the devils flee 
away—why not with equal power cause hating souls to love, and 
proud souls to be humble, and corrupt souls to be clean? And 
why, especially, if the record made by the disciples is not true, 
did they fail to represent him as doing this. While they exhibit 
it as being the prime object of his mission, they yet, with amaz- 
ing, unaccountable stupidity, represent him as failing, precisely 
here, and only here. Nothing baffles him but that which he came 
to.achieve. 

Now I can understand why the Savior himself, upon the suppo- 
sition that the gospels are historic, failed and refused to work 
these miracles; but I can not understand, upon the supposition 
that they are not historic, why the writers should have failed to 
represent him as working them. 

We know that the soul is free, and that if saved at all it can 
only be by its own uncompelled and voluntary choice, accepting 
and improving the offered help. A miraculous change in its con- 
stitution ; a supernatural power constraining its action ; an ab extra 
force controlling its will—whatever the result or consequence 
might be, it is certain it would not be salvation. Hence the Say- 
ior pleaded, entreated, urged motive and argument, persuaded 
with tears and prayers, warned with affectionate and faithful 
words, and patiently endured the contradiction of sinners against 
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himself—and when all this failed, he would go no further. “How 
often would I... but ye would not.” And that was the end of 
it. The will was not to be compelled; nor the soul miraculously 
changed. 

Our gospel furnishes abundant evidence that the Savior’s power 
could be exerted in the realm of spirit, and with the same facility 
and effect as in that of matter. Again and again it was so ex- 
erted. Unclean spirits felt the force of his powerful word, and 
yielded unwilling obedience to its compelling influence. When- 
ever he found a case where they had invaded and enslaved a 
human soul, he would drive them out, and thus restore the soul 
to its native freedom. But directly upon the soul itself, he is, 
with singular uniformity and consistency, never once represented 
as exerting any such power. However dark, blinded and en- 
feebled ; however poisoned by prejudice, or perverted and deluded 
by passion; and however earnest and unremitting his own most 
patient and faithful labors to restore and save it ; the freedom of 
the soul, even for good, was in no case invaded. 

Now that the authors of the gospel, supposing it to be unhis- 
toric, would not have observed the limit within which his work is 
so strictly confined, is further evident from the fact that not the 
ancient mythologists alone, but even modern Christians, seem al. 
most irresistibly disposed and inclined to expect the very kind of 
miraculous work which the Savior is represented as refusing to 
perform. The significant fact of his refusal has made very little 
impression upon them. When they consider the human soul in 
its relation to the divine being—so needing him, so weak and help- 
less without him, so sinful away from him, and so disinclined to 
come back to him, they distrust all means and agencies for restor- 
ing and saving it, and rely mainly upon divine power, exerted im- 
mediately, miraculously, and therefore irresistibly, upon it. They 
see that, when left free to choose, even the most powerful motives 
‘may fail to influence it; that the tenderest appeals of divine elo- 
quence, the brightest exhibitions of divine love, the most earnest 
persuasions of divine compassion, the most solemn and awful 
warnings, and the most precious and ravishing promises, all may 
be, and very often actually are, ineffectual. They conclude, there- 
fore, that something else is needed, and that being needed, we may 
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expect it to be supplied—and this something is the divine power, 
to be wielded outside the channel of motive, regenerating and re- 
creating the soul independently of the gospel. In short, as the 
«old man,” with his abused and misdirected, freedom, rejects 
the offer of salvation, he must be destroyed and put out of the 
way, and a “new man” created, whose will will be responsive to 
the divine call. That such a proceeding and result are conceiva- 
ble of almighty power, no one will deny ; but that the work thus 
wrought would be consistent with the salvation of the “old man,” 
is much harder to understand. Nor is it easy to perceive why, 
if salvation could be secured by such an exertion of power, there 
should be any failures at all; why, if it were possible to exert — 
this miraculous force consistently with the preservation of the 
proper selfhood of man, infinite love’should have resorted to other 
means; and especially why Jesus Christ, the embodiment of that 
love, should invariably have declined to exert it. Nor can we 
fail to ask, in bewilderment, why he came, and suffered, and died ? 
“Indeed, in view of this theory, all our light is turned into dark- 
ness; the sacrifice of Christ, the toils and sufferings of apostles, 
the continued existence of sin, the very character of the Father 
—all become mysterious, confusing and confounding. 

Still this theory, unreasonable and unscriptural as it certainly 
is, shows, by the very persistency with which it is held, the 
strong tendency of the human mind to predicate such work as 
this of divine power. It furnishes, consequently, a weighty pre- 
sumption as to what would have been in the gospels if they had 
been mythical; and hence a confirmatory assurance of their au- 
thenticity and genuineness. 

I have dwelt thus long upon the Mighty Works, because I felt 
that due consideration has not generally been given to the subject, 
especially to certain aspects of it. While the supernatural char- 
acter of the deeds has been properly recognized, to a great extent 
men have overlooked the fact that the mode of working and the 
limits of the working were also indicative of the supernatural,— 
furnishing co-ordinate testimony at once to the divinity of the 
Worker, and to the historic truth and certainty of the record. 
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4. The Sonship. 


It will require but a moment in which to justify the Savior’s 
consciousness of sustaining both to God and to man a relation 
essentially unique and peculiar. For if the argument which has 
gone before has the force and conclusiveness which I venture to 
hope it will be esteemed to have, it has shown that our Lord 
possessed, in unqualified degree, the three attributes by which 
we recognize the Godhead—goodness, wisdom, and power. We 
may safely conclude, therefore, that, possessing these, he is entitled 
to be esteemed and honored as the Faithful and True Witness of 
his own relation. As such, he testifies that he is the Son of God 
and the Son of man; and furthermore, that all the predictions 
in the inspired Scriptures respecting the Messiah had reference 
to him, and were fulfilled in him; and hence that he himself is 
the very Christ of God and the Savior of the world. Surely, 
knowing what he is, what he has proved himself to be, it will 
suffice to adopt—though with a different spirit and in another 
tone—the language of the high priest: ‘‘ What need have we of 
other witness?” 


ConcuusIon. 


It remains now only to sum up and bring together the scattered 
points of the argument. 

1. Luke’s gospel is not primary evidence of the facts it reports, 
such as would be required to prove those facts in a court of justice ; 
but it is to be received and accredited, notwithstanding, as accu- 
rate, trustworthy, and reliable history, prepared by one eminently 
qualified, both intellectually and morally, for the work, and who, 
with diligent care and pains, furnished himself for this special 
task. 

2. This history exhibits a singular and unexampled conscious- 
ness in the mind of Jesus—a consciousness that he was entirely 
sinless; that he was perfectly wise; that he possessed supernatural 
power; and that he sustained a peculiar and most intimate rela- _ 
tion to God and to man. 

3. The testimony of consciousness is, to the subject himself, 
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the highest that can be furnished; and if its existence can be 
disclosed to others, where the subject is pre-eminently calm, 
sober, and rational, its evidence is scarcely less conclusive to 
them. 

4. In the case of Christ, his consciousness not only manifests 
itself in the evident integrity, artlessness, and eandor which mark 
his whole character, but the truth of its testimony is confirmed to 
us by his life, his doctrine, and his works: his life marked by no 
trace of sin, and by the presence, in beautiful symmetry and pro- 
portion, of every positive virtue and excellence; his wisdom 
demonstrated by the fulfillment of his numerous prophecies, and 
by the matchless superiority and perfection of his moral and re- 
ligious teaching—embracing all spiritual truth and excluding all 
error; his works, not only supernatural in their character, but 
godlike in the mode of their performance, and in the limitations 
to which he restricted them; and his Sonship indicated by its 
very consistency with his life, his wisdom, and his miracles, and 
made certain by his own explicit testimony. 

From all which we conclude, that the gospel according to Luke, 
though not written by an eye-witness, furnishes, nevertheless, the 
strongest possible testimony that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. If, in the providence of God, no 
other gospel had been preserved to us, a profound study of the 
facts narrated in this, and which are of such a character that they 
could not have been imagined—combined, as such study would be, 
with the confirmatory history of the outgrowing church and of 
the succeeding ages of the world—could not fail to leave, in the 
mind of the candid and unbiased student, an abiding conviction 
that the story is true. So peculiar is its construction; so sure 
and easy of application are the tests to which it may be subjected ; 
so intimately interlinked is the ordinary with the extraordinary ; 
and so numerous and weighty are the evidences of Christ’s super- 
natural goodness, wisdom, and power—not only possessed in god- 
like measure, but displayed in godlike way—that the story can 
not be wholly false: we must believe some of it; and the belief 
of some requires the belief of the whole. This is so because all 
the parts cohere and stand together as mutual supports; the work 
approving the doctrine, and the doctrine the work; the life 
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demonstrating the superhuman nature, and this desiderating the 
supernatural conception ; the unprecedented claims demanding a 
corresponding life and history, and these uniformly and perfectly 
responding to the demand. In short, the reasons for believing it 
are sO numerous, so various, and so powerful, so satisfactory to the 
intellect and to the heart, that with praise and gratitude we ac- 
knowledge that Luke’s object in writing it has been fully accom- 
plished; enabling us, as it was designed to enable Theophilus, te 
“know the certainty of those things which are most surely believed 
among us.” 
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